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CHAPTER  I 

The  Law  School 

By  Oliver  Harvey  Horton 


iv-« 


WHAT  is  now  the  Law  School  of  North- 
western University  was  opened  as  the 
Law  Department  of  the  old  University 
of  Chicago  in  September,  1859.  There 
was  no  separate  building  for  the  use  of 
the  Law  School.  The  old  University  of  Chicago  (since 
dissolved)  was  situated  upon  ground  facing  east  on  Cot- 
tage Grove  Avenue  just  south  of  Thirty-Fourth  Street  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  Law 
School  were  held  in  what  was  known  as  Bryan  Hall,  and 
the  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  late  Honorable 
David  Dudley  Field.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  there  is  no 
copy  of  that  address  to  be  obtained.  It  was  broad  and 
masterly,  and  worthy  of  its  great  author. 

The  Chicago  of  that  time  would  not  be  recognized  to- 
day, and  those  now  living  who  were  familiar  with  the  city 
then  can  themselves  hardly  realize  the  changes  that  have 
followed.  There  was  no  other  law  school  in  the  city.  Like 
many  things  which  have  proven  great  successes,  this  Law 
School  had  its  small  beginning.  There  was  but  one  profes- 
sor actively  engaged  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the 
School,  and  there  were  but  eleven  students. 

This  Law  School  has  not  had  a  fixed  abiding  place.  It 
was  first  opened  in  a  room  in  what  was  known  as  Larmon 
Block  situated  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  where  the  Reaper  Block  is  now  situated. 
In  its  peregrinations  the  School  was  removed  from  the  Lar- 
mon Block  to  Number  79  Clark  Street;  thence  to  the  Ori- 
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ental  Building  on  the  west  side  of  La  Salle  Street  between 
Washington  and  Madison  Streets ;  thence  to  No.  80  Dear- 
bom  Street ;  thence  to  the  Dickey  Building,  No.  40  Dear- 
bom  Street,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Lake  Street ;  thence 
to  the  Masonic  Temple;  thence  to  the  Association  Building, 
on  the  east  side  of  La  Salle  Street  between  Madison  and 
Monroe  Streets,  and  thence  to  its  present  location. 

The  first  professor  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School  was  the 
Hon.  Henry  Booth,  who  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to 
the  School.  Associated  with  him  at  first,  although  not  so 
actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
School,  were  Hon.  John  M.  Wilson,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Hon.  Grant  Good- 
rich, afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Judge 
Booth  continued  to  be  active  in  the  School  and  Dean  thereof 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years..  He  was  a  very  genial  and 
kindly  man,  devoted  to  his  work  of  instruction,  and  had 
those  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  all  of  his  pupils  to  a 
very  marked  degree. 

When  the  School  was  being  conducted  in  the  Larmon 
Block,  the  United  States  Courts  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois  occupied  a  portion  of  the  same  building.  The 
late  Hon.  Thomas  Drummond  was  at  the  time  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  counselors  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  old 
University  of  Chicago.  During  the  early  part  of  the  first 
school  year,  and  in  the  trial  of  a  suit  before  Judge  Drum- 
mond which  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  among  the  attorneys 
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engaged  was  America's  greatest  commoner,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. During  a  considerable  part  of  the  trial  the  School 
was  convened  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  and  the  sessions 
of  the  School  arranged  so  that  the  class  might  be  able  to 
attend  the  trial.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  class 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  observe  the  con- 
ducting in  court  of  an  important  trial  by  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  successful  men  that  ever  appeared  at  the  bar  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

The  founding  of  the  Law  School  was  due  to  the  efforts 
and  interest  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne.  He  gave 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  establish  a  chair  of  international  and 
constitutional  law.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  as 
the  first  Dean  and  professor,  Judge  Booth,  and  he  remained 
an  active  supporter  of  the  School  until  his  death  in  July, 
1883.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Chi- 
cago and  left  the  impress  of  his  sterling  integrity  and  his 
commanding  presence  more  indelibly  fixed  upon  those  who 
knew  him  than  most  men  in  this  or  any  other  city  have  ever 
done.  He  never  compromised  with  dishonesty  or  trickery 
in  the  management  of  a  lawsuit  or  elsewhere.  Although 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  resolute  in  denunciation  of  all 
that  was  false  show,  or  doubtful  in  propriety,  yet  he  was 
a  most  genial,  kind-hearted  and  affectionate  friend  and 
father.    In  accomplishing  what  he  believed  to  be  right  he 
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official  bond  of  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Illinois ;  that  marshal  absconded,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  other  sureties  upon  the  bond,  together  with 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  District,  Mr.  Hoyne  was 
appointed  United  States  Marshal  with  a  view  to  aiding  the 
sureties  by  the  fees  of  the  office  and  otherwise  in  reducing 
the  amount  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  sure^ 
ties  upon  the  absconding  marshal's  bond.  The  office  of  the 
United  States  Marshal  at  that  time  was  on  the  second  floor 
of  Larmon  Block  and  faced  west  toward  the  Court  House 
square.  The  Court  House  was  two  stories  and  a  basement 
in  height  and  was  in  the  center  of  the  block  now  occupied 
by  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall.  That  block  was  in- 
closed by  a  high  iron  fence  and  the  Court  House  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  grass  plat  or  lawn.  As  Mr.  Hoyne  was 
entering  the  building  on  Clark  Street  to  go  to  the  Mar- 
shal's office  he  was  met  on  the  stairway  by  one  of  his  depu- 
ties, Col.  William  B.  Snowhook.  In  the  Court  House 
square  near  the  Court  House  was  a  colored  man  sawing 
wood.  Col.  Snowhook  pointed  to  this  colored  man  and 
told  Mr.  Hoyne  that  there  was  a  man  sitting  in  the  Mar- 
shal's office  at  the  front  window  watching  this  colored 
man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  requi- 
sition for  the  return  of  that  colored  man  to  the  South  as  a 
fugidve  slave.  Mr.  Hoyne  told  the  Colonel  that  he 
would  return  soon.  He  then  passed  out  on  to  Washington 
street  and  via.  Dearborn  and  Randolph  street,  came  around 
to  a  restaurant  just  south  of  the  comer  of  Randolph  and 
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Clark  streets  facing  west  on  Clark  street,  which  restaurant 
was  kept  by  two  colored  men  under  the  name  of  Ambrose  & 
Jackson.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  well  acquainted  with  these  col- 
ored men.  He  commenced  in  a  characteristic  way  by 
abusing  Mr.  Ambrose  for  not  taking  better  care  of  his 
people  and  pointed  to  this  colored  man  over  in  the  Court 
House  square  sawing  wood.  He  then  left  the  restaurant 
and  returned  to  the  Marshal's  office  by  the  route  which  he 
had  taken  in  going  from  there.  Upon  reaching  the 
Marshal's  office  the  gentleman  with  the  requisition  for 
the  return  of  the  slave  presented  his  writ  and  asked  to  have 
it  executed.  Mr.  Hoyne  replied  that  of  course  he  should 
perform  his  duty  or  else  he  would  quit  the  office,  but 
that  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  duty  for  him.  Mr. 
Ambrose,  however,  had  taken  the  hint  as  was  intended,  and 
the  poor  colored  man  was  never  found  by  the  Marshal, — 
he  had  ceased  sawing  wood  in  the  Court  House  square. 

In  June,  1871,  Dean  Booth  was  elected  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  During  all  of  that  time  he  retained  his 
interest  in  the  School  and  continued  to  lecture  regularly. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  School,  it  may  be  said 
that  during  the  entire  six  years  he  was  upon  the  bench  he 
declined  to  accept  any  compensation  from  the  School 
authorities  for  his  services. 

At  the  first  four  commencements  there  were  forty-six 
graduates,  viz.:  in  i860,  eleven;  in  1861,  fourteen;  in 
1862,  ten,  and  in  1863,  eleven.    The  writer  is  in  receipt  of 
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a  letter  from  one  who  is  now  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  first  class,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Judge: — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  the  alumnus  selected 
to  write  up  the  old  Union  College  of  Law,  which  has 
now  changed  its  name  to  the  Northwestern  University 
Law  School.  If  any  one  were  appointed  to  write  up  the 
first  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  1860^  it  would  fall  to  me, 
because  it  would  be  a  ^Hobson's  choice,'  as  there  is  no 
one  else  to  take  it.  There  were  eleven  members  of  that 
class ;  five  were  killed  in  battle  shortly  afterwards,  and  as 
I  understand  it,  excepting  myself,  all  the  members  of  the 
class  are  dead.  Besides  our  eleven  members  of  the  class 
that  graduated,  there  were  a  great  many  others  that  were 
called  post-graduates.  For  instance,  we  buried  General 
H.  H.  Thomas  just  the  other  Sunday,  and  he  was  ten  years 
older  than  some  of  us,  and  had  known  Judge  Henry 
Booth,  who  was  our  dean,  back  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
came  here  to  hear  his  lectures.  There  was  James  W.  Sum- 
mers, who  is  still  living  and  now  holds  some  office  in 
Washington  City.  Then  there  is  a  Henry  C.  Whitney 
who  Is  still  living.  Mr.  Whitney  is  the  oldest  man  now 
living  who  attended  lectures  that  year.  He  had  been  a 
circuit  rider  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  think  he  is  now 
living  in  Massachusetts.  You  will  remember  that  he 
wrote  a  very  fine  history  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  some  say  it  is  very  valuable  as  having  everything  down 
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that  might  interest  future  historians.  It  is  very  much 
like  Hemdon's  life  of  the  martyred  president.  Some 
of  us  youngsters  who  attended  that  law  class  thought  it 
was  very  hard  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  an  older 
law  institute,  but  it  was  really  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  some  of  us,  because  there  were  not  so 
many  but  what  Judge  Henry  Booth  could  take  personal 
charge  of  us,  and  he  virtually  made  us  his  companions  and 
taught  us  a  great  deal  which  we  could  not  have  grasped  in 
a  large  class.  And  then  he  tried  to  illustrate  law  to  us  in 
a  practical  way.  For  instance,  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
he  said :  *Now,  young  gentlemen,  there  will  begin  to-mor- 
row a  trial  that  will  probably  become  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  law.'  It  was  what  is  now  commonly  called  *Thc 
John  A.  Wills  case  against  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.'  He 
mentioned  the  different  persons  who  would  be  there,  Ed- 
ward F.  Joy,  John  A.  Wills,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
railroad  lawyer  Douglas,  and  others,  and  he  said:  ^I  want 
you  to  attend  this  trial,  because  it  will  probably  teach  you 
as  much  as  my  lectures,  and  therefore  we  will  open  our  law 
lectures  one  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  so  that  you  can 
devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  listening  to  this  case.' 
We  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  always  had  a  seat  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  took  me  with  him,  and  so  for  many  days  and 
weeks  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  also  been  a  member  of  Congress  with  my  father,  away 
back  In  the  Forties.    Of  course  we  students  knew  what  we 
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were  there  for  and  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
not  to  Mr.  Lincoln  alone,  but  to  all  of  the  lawyers.  Ed- 
ward F.  Joy  was  a  wonderful  barrister  and  **Dave"  Stew- 
art was  another.  As  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  could  always  find 
him  in  the  court  room  a  short  while  before  court  opened 
and  he  always  had  a  new  story  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Whitney 
was  always  there  with  me  to  hear  it.  One  thing  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  about  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  the  great  cheerful- 
ness which  seemed  to  possess  him  at  that  time,  though  I 
thought  a  great  deal  of  it  was  forced.  In  his  speech  before 
the  jury,  he  did  what  we  have  seen  written  about  him  of- 
ten, that  is,  he  dwelt  upon  certain  points  and  brought  them 
home  to  the  jury  repeatedly  and  we  youngsters  thought 
that  he  repeated  these  points  too  often,  but  nevertheless,  he 
won  his  case  thereby.  In  a  very  short  time  after  this,  the 
War  opened  and  almost  every  one  of  that  class  of  i860 
went  to  the  front  and  five  were  killed  in  the  first  year.  I 
went  off  in  the  ^Sturges  Rifles'  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  was  promoted  to  be  an  officer  in  the  5th  Infantry  regu- 
lar army,  where  I  remained  until  1871.  I  saw  Lincoln 
often  when  I  was  in  the  body-guard  of  McClellan  at 
Washington,  and  also  my  cousin  John  Hay,  who  was  then, 
with  Nicolay,  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretary.  Those 
were  gloomy  days,  but  we  had  youth  and  faith  to  sustain 
us.  Nelson  Thomasson. 

In  th^  early  history  of  the  school  the  course  of  study  waa 
for  only  one  year.    Upon  the  diploma  issuing  to  the  grad- 
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uate  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
without  further  examination.  The  students  graduating  in 
1 86 1,  '62  and  '63  who  enlisted  in  the  army  were  not  put 
to  the  trouble  of  returning  for  an  examination  in  order  to 
secure  their  diplomas. 

Among  the  graduates  in  the  early  '60s  was  a  man  who 
had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  who  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  but  who  came  from  Ireland  where  he  had 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  in  a  marked  degree  what  is 
termed  **that  rich  Irish  brogue."  For  convenience  we  will 
call  him  Col.  S.  He  was  a  genial,  kindly  man,  but  withal 
had  his  peculiarities.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  a  character. 
On  one  occasion,  about  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  suit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  jury  in  Chicago.  Appearing  for  the  other  party  in 
the  suit  was  another  old  citizen  who  originally  came  from 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Col.  S.  had  lived  long  enough  for  his 
hair  and  beard  to  become  very  gray.  He  stood  very  erect 
and  always  strapped  his  trousers  down  under  the  instep,  as 
had  been  the  custom  in  years  then  passed ;  wore  a  dress  coat, 
was  dark-complexioned,  with  a  black  piercing  eye.  He 
usually  had  a  pleasant  smile,  but  the  white  hair  and  beard 
did  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  balance  of  his  figure,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  his  hair  and  whiskers  dyed 
coal  black.  In  the  argument  before  the  jury  in  the  Justice 
Court,  Col.  S.  frequently  referred  to  the  adverse  attorney, 
whom  we  will  call  Judge  O.,  as  "my  vinerable  frind."  This 
expression  had  the  effect  of  frequently  calling  attention  to 
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the  thin,  white,  curly  hair  of  Judge  O.  When  the  Judge 
came  to  address  the  jury  in  reply,  he  said:  "The  Colonel  re- 
fers to  me  as  his  Vinerable  frind.'  He  has  done  so  re- 
peatedly and  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  my  white  hair; 
but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  hair  will  be  white  until  I 
die,  but  the  Colonel's  will  be  black  so  long  as  he  dyes." 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  School's  history, 
i.  e.,  up  to  1873,  it  was  under  the  official  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Counselors.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Drummond  was 
Chairman  of  that  Board  for  the  first  six  years  and  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  for  the  remainder  eight  years.  Al- 
though there  was  provision  for  official  supervision,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  thing  in  practice. 
Judge  Booth  had  exclusive  and  unrestricted  control  of 
the  School. 

In  1873  ^^^^  L^^  School  passed  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  Northwestern  University  and  the  old  University 
of  Chicago.  At  that  time  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler  was 
President  of  Northwestern  University,  and  the  Rev.  John 
C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  was  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  School  then  became  the  Law  Department 
of  both  of  the  Universities  being  known  as  the  "Union  Col- 
lege of  Law."  It  remained  thus  for  the  succeeding  fifteen 
years.  During  that  period  there  was  a  joint  board  of  man- 
agement consisting  of  ten  persons,  five  of  whom  were  des- 
ignated by  each  of  the  two  universities.  For  the  first  ten 
years  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  was  president  of  the  joint 
board  of  management,  and  upon  his  decease  in  1883,  the 
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writer  became  president  of  that  board,  and  so  continued 
for  five  years. 

PROGRAMME. 
For  Joint  Law  School  of  the  Two  Universities. 

The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Law  School  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  at  their  joint  and  equal  expense,  and  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  hereby  adopt  and  agree  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  plan : 

L  The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  also  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Northwestern  University;  the  two  universities  hereafter 
to  enjoy  and  exercise  equal  authority  and  control  in  the 
management  of  said  Law  Department,  and  to  be  severally 
responsible,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  support 
thereof — the  same  to  be  known  as  the  Law  Department  of 
the  said  two  universities,  with  full  rights  to  each  of  said 
universities  to  publish  the  same  in  all  catalogues  and  circu- 
lars, as  its  Law  Department. 

n.  Each  of  said  universities  shall  annually  appoint 
three  members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  who,  with  the 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  both  of  said  universities,  shall 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have,  subject 
to  such  general  directions  as  the  Trustees  of  said  univer- 
sities may  prescribe  or  adopt,  immediate  control  and  man- 
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agement  of  said  Law  Department;  they  shall  have  power 
to  nominate  and  appoint  the  Professors,  and  fix  the  salaries 
to  be  paid  them ;  such  appointment  and  salaries,  however, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  both 
universities.  Said  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a 
Treasurer,  to  whom  shall  be  paid  all  monies  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  said  Law  Department,  and  all  monies 
received  for  tuition  and  fees  from  the  same,  and  who  shall 
pay  out  all  monies  in  his  hands  for  the  support  of  said  Law 
Department  as  directed  by  said  Executive  Committee.  Said 
Executive  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  doings, 
their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  make  a  report  thereof 
to  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  both 
universities. 

III.  Diplomas  awarded  to  graduates  of  said  Law  De- 
partment shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  two  univer- 
sities, signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  under 
the  seal  of  each,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Law  classes  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of, 
and  attended  by,  the  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Faculties  of 
both  universities. 

IV.  For  the  purpose  of  placing  said  Law  Department 
on  a  sure  and  substantial  basis  financially,  the  two  Univer- 
sities mutually  agree  to  furnish,  for  the  support  thereof, 
each  the  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  ($2,000)  dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

V.  It  is  also  agreed,  by  and  between  said  universities, 
that,  in  case  either  party  shall  fail  to  pay  its  equal  share  of 
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such  expenses  as  above  stipulated,  and  shall  continue  in 
default  therein  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  or  end- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  June  in  any  current  year,  the  other 
party  not  being  in  default,  may,  at  its  election,  declare  a 
forfeiture  of  the  interest  of  the  party  so  in  default  in  said 
Law  Department,  and  thereupon  such  interest  of  the  party 
so  in  default  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  said  Law 
Department  shall  thenceforth  belong  exclusively  to  the 
party  that  shall  have  kept  and  fulfilled  this  agreement. 

VL  And  the  said  parties  mutually  adopt  this  plan,  and 
agree  that  the  same  shall  take  eiTect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1873,  and  be  per- 
petually obligatory  thereafter,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  may  be  mutually,  from  time  to  time  agreed  upon,  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  support  to  be  furnished 
to  the  said  Law  Department,  or  otherwise. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee 
from  the  Northwestern  University:  Pres.  C.  H.  Fowler, 
Hon.  Grant  Goodrich,  Wirt  Dexter,  Esq.,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Queal.  And  the  following  from  the  University  of  Chica- 
go: Pres.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  Hon.  Thos.  Hoyne,  E.  B. 
McCagg,  Esq.,  Rev.  Jessie  B.  Thomas. 

The  University  of  Chicago  failed  to  meet  its  proportion 
of  the  expenses ;  a  member  of  the  faculty  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  the  two  universities  for  money  due  him,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  failing  to  pay  any  part  thereof. 
Northwestern  University  was  compelled  to  pay  such  judg- 
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ment  About  that  time  (1886)  the  University  of  Chicago 
suspended  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  university,  and 
the  Union  College  of  Law  passed  from  the  joint  manage- 
ment mentioned,  by  virtue  of  article  V.  of  the  above- 
quoted  agreement. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  here  that  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  was  a  party  to  the  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  Union  College  of  Law,  was  not  the  University  of 
Chicago  of  the  present  day.  Neither  does  the  writer  un- 
derstand that  the  present  University  of  Chicago  is  in  any 
sense  a  successor  of  the  former  University  of  Chicago, 
but  that  the  two  are  as  distinct  as  though  the  names  were 
not  the  same,  the  former  having  absolutely  suspended  and 
ceased  to  exist  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  latter. 

For  the  three  years  commencing  in  1888,  the  Union 
College  of  Law  was  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  who  were  designated  by  Northwes- 
tern University.  In  1891  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
having  been  incorporated,  assigned  all  of  its  interest  and 
control  in  the  Union  College  of  Law  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. The  conveyance  and  agreement  by  which  that  was 
accomplished  was  dated  July  i,  1891,  and  was  as  follows: 

CONTRACT  BETWEEN  THE  UNION  COLLEGE 
OF  LAW  AND  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

This  indenture,  made  this  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1891, 
between  the  Union  College  of  Law,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
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in  the  state  of  Illinois,  of  the  first  part,  and  Northwestern 
University,  at  Evanston,  in  said  state,  of  the  second  part, 
ifeitnesseth : 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  prom- 
ises of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  specified, 
agrees  with  the  said  part  of  the  second  part  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  name  of  the  College  of  Law  shall  here- 
after be  Northwestern  University  Law  School,  and  author- 
ity is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  party  of  the  second  part 
to  continue  the  name  **Union  College  of  Law"  in  brackets 
so  long  as  the  University  shall  desire  so  to  use  it. 

Second.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Union  College  of 
Law  now  held  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred, assigned  and  made  over  to  the  party  of  the  seconB 
part  in  perpetual  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Third.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  surrender 
its  charter  when  it  is  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Trustees  or 
Executive  Committee  of  the  University,  and  not  before, 
to  the  end  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  should  it 
see  fit  to  do  so,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  retransf er  the  property  of  the  Law  College  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Fourth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  not  conduct 
any  Law  School  under  its  charter  until  such  time  as  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  retransfer  the  property  of 
the  Law  School  to  it. 

IV-4 
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Fifth.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  full 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School 
said  power  being  exclusively  vested  in  said  party  of  the 
second  part. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
promises  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereinbefore  specified 
agrees  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  follows : 

First.  That  it  accepts  the  transfer  of  the  property  of 
the  Union  College  of  Law  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
College,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Second,  That  all  fees  derived  from  students  in  North- 
western University  Law  School  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  aforesaid,  and  to 
that  purpose  only. 

Third.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  derived  from 
fees  of  students  in  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
the  sum  of  $1,500  each  year,  if  needed,  shall  be  furnished 
out  of  the  University  funds  to  aid  in  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  said  school. 

Fourth.  That  the  lease  of  the  premises  at  No.  40  Dear- 
bom  street,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied for  the  Union  College  of  Law,  the  lease  aforesaid 
being  held  by  Judge  Farwell,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  par- 
ty of  the  second  part,  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired 
term. 

Fifth.  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  thirty-seven  dol- 
lars and  eighty-nine  cents  ($2,037.89)  is  hereby  agreed  to 
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be  paid  to  the  present  faculty  of  the  Union  College  of 
Law,  the  same  being  the  amount  expended  by  the  said 
faculty  in  fitting  up  the  present  quarters  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Sixth.  That  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  may  make  recommendations  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  regarding  appointments  and  removals 
from  the  faculty,  and  upon  such  other  matters  relative  to 
the  school  aforesaid  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  desira- 
ble. 

Seventh.  That  all  persons  who  are  alumni  of  the  Union 
College  of  Law  are  hereby  made  alumni  of  Northwestern 
University  Law  School. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
caused  severally  their  corporate  seals  to  be  affixed  and 
these  presents  to  be  subscribed  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  on  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Northwestern  University, 

By  Orrington  Lunt, 
Attest,  Vice-President. 

Frank  P.  Crandon,  Secretary. 
(Seal.) 

Union  College  of  Law, 

By  O.  H.  Horton, 

President. 
Wm.  W.  Farwell, 

Secretary. 
(Seal.) 
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It  thus  appears  by  article  seven  of  this  agreement,  that 
all  of  the  alumni  of  this  Law  School,  although  previously 
conducted  under  other  names,  are  alumni  of  Northwestern 
University  I^aw  School  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, benefits  and  advantages  resulting  therefrom.  The 
alumni  of  said  Law  School  now  number  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred.  While  the  greater  portion  of  these  are 
from  Illinois  and  the  states  immediately  adjoining,  yet 
there  have  been  graduates  from  many  states  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  alumni  of  this 
School  have  been  specially  favored  by  the  elevation  of  a 
large  number  thereof  to  the  bench.  A  list  of  the  more 
recent  judges  will  be  found  in  the  School  Bulletin  for  Au- 
gust, 1904. 

During  the  period  from  1873  ^^  ^^9^  there  were  but 
few  facts  worthy  of  special  notice,  historically  speaking. 
The  School  throughout  that  period  was  prosperous.  There 
was  no  special  change  in  the  policy  or  management  other 
than  as  noted.  For  more  than  thirty  years  and  including 
this  period  the  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd  was  one  of  the 
professors  actively  engaged  in  lecturing  and  teaching.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  the  Statutes  of  Illinois,  having  been 
designated  by  the  State  Legislature  to  that  most  important 
service.  Under  that  appointment  he  has  for  many  years 
continued  such  compilation  embodying  therein  from  time 
to  time  legislative  enactments  and  amendments.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  has  had  equal  oppor- 
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tunities  or  who  is  better  qualified  to  expound  or  instruct  as 
to  the  law  of  this  state. 

Within  this  period  there  were  graduated  well  toward 
1,000  students  who  constitute  a  very  important  element  in 
the  alumni  of  the  Law  School.  They  are  a  body  of  grad- 
uates of  which  any  institution  might  well  be  proud. 

The  present  quarters  of  the  school  were  occupied  about 
the  15th  day  of  September,  1902,  although  they  were  not 
fully  completed  until  the  following  month.  The  inaugural 
exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  new  quarters  occurred  Oc- 
tober 20,  1902,  with  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  The  reception  committee  on  that  occasion 
consisted  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann 
and  Hon.  George  E.  Foss,  members  of  Congress  from 
Chicago,  the  last  two  being  alumni  of  the  School  and  the 
first  being  a  trustee  of  the  University. 

At  the  formal  exercises  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D., 
pronounced  the  invocation,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  ad- 
dressed the  Presiding  Officer  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  my  duty  to  notify  you  that  the 
quarters  so  generously  and  wisely  provided  for  us  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  many 
alumni  and  other  friends,  are  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
Forty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  founding  of  the 
School.  Destiny  has  at  last  brought  us,  in  material  equip- 
ment, something  worthy  of  our  aspirations  in  scholarship 
and  our  standards  in  work.    For  this  we  thank  heartily  all 
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those  whom  you  represent;  and  we  now  await  your  pleas- 


ure/' 


The  response  of  the  Presiding  Officer  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Dean,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  I  now  deliver  to  you,  as 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  these  halls  and 
accessories.  But  few,  if  any,  law  schools  in  the  country 
have  such  handsome,  commodious,  and  well-equipped  ac- 
commodations, in  immediate  proximity  to  the  courts,  to 
the  great  law  and  other  libraries  and  to  the  law  offices. 
*  *  *  Gentlemen  of  the  Bench  and  of  the  Bar,  Alum- 
ni, and  other  guests  and  friends :  The  Trustees  of  this  Uni- 
versity bid  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  bespeak  your  sup- 
port and  encouragement  as  this  School  shall  continue  to 
hold  high  the  standard  of  qualifications  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

We  arc  greatly  honored  to-day  by  the  presence  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  opinions  which  have  been  rendered  by  that 
Court  have  been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be«  cited  and  re- 
garded, in  this  and  other  countries,  as  among  the  best  legal 
authorities.  Their  high  standing  has  been  fully  main- 
tained during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  learned  Chief 
Justice. 

*A  true  knight  of  learning — the  world  holds  him  dear, 
Love  bless  him,  joy  crown  him,  God  speed  his  career.' 
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Gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  now  presenting  to 
you  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  now  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  responded  in  an  elo- 
quent and  comprehensive  view  of  "The  Function  of  the 
Teacher  of  Law."  In  referring  specially  to  this  School, 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said : 

"One  reason  why  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day 
and  to  express  my  good  wishes  for  the  future  and  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  past  of  your  law  school,  is  that  it  is  here 
and  in  places  like  it  that  wonder  is  kindled  and  that  from  it 
may  fly  the  spark  that  shall  set  free  in  some  genius  his 
explosive  message.  I  am  not  dealing  in  generalities.  I 
mean  more  than  good  will  to  a  law  school,  simply  because 
it  is  a  law  school.  Indeed,  I  almost  fear  that  the  intellec- 
tual ferment  of  the  better  schools  may  be  too  potent  an  at- 
traction to  young  men  and  seduce  into  the  profession  many 
who  would  be  better  elsewhere.  But  I  am  thinking  of  this 
law  school  and  no  other." 

January  28,  1903,  Northwestern  University  Building 
was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Law 
School,  the  Dental  School  and  the  Pharmaceutical  School 
of  Northwestern  University.  The  ceremonies,  however, 
of  the  dedication  are  narrated  in  another  chapter  of  this 
History. 


John  Henry  Wigv 


THE  history  of  the  instruction  in  the  Law 
School — the  main  part  of  its  internal 
history  —  falls  under  four  heads.  I. 
The  Faculty.  II.  The  Subjects  of  In- 
struction. III.  The  Time  and  Place 
of  Instruction.     IV.  The  Methods  of  Instruction. 

I.  The  Faculty.  The  first  teacher  was  Henry  Booth, 
who  was  also  the  first  Dean  of  the  School.  With  him 
were  also  associated  in  the  first  year  (1859)  John  M. 
Wilson  and  Grant  Goodrich,  both  judges  in  the  County 
Courts.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
School  seldom  had  more  than  three  teachers  at  one  time; 
and  Professor  Booth  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at 
all  times,  to  the  end  of  his  career.  His  name  and  personal- 
ity stand  out  prominently  for  all  the  earlier  graduates  of 
the  School,  and  dominated  that  period.  His  service  lasted 
for  thirty-three  years.  Harvey  Bostwick  Hurd  (reviser  of 
the  Illinois  Statutes)  came  into  the  Faculty  in  1863,  and 
except  for  an  interval  of  seven  years,  remained  with  it  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1902.  William  W.  Farwell  became  a 
member  in  1880,  and  remained  until  his  retirement  in 
1893.  Nathan  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  lectured  on  Medical  Jur- 
isprudence from  1873  ^o  1896.  Marshall  D.  Ewell  served 
from  1877  to  1 89 1.  These  rendered  the  longest  service  of 
all  who  were  ever  in  the  Facultv.  Of  the  others,  several 
were  eminent  in  their  time  as  judges,  jurists  or  legislators, 
among  them  Lyman  Trumbull,  (judge  and  Federal  sena- 
tor), James  R.   Doolittle    (Federal  senator),   John    M. 


George  Washington  Smith,  1891-1895;  Lester  Lee  Bond, 
1891-1903;  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  1891-1892;  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan,  1 891-1892;  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  1892- 
1893;  Nathan  Abbott,  1 892-1 893;  Edward  Avery  Har- 
riman,  1892-1901 ;  John  Henry  Wigmore,  1893-;  Blewett 
Lee,  1893-1901;  Loren  Cone  Collins,  1893-1895;  Edwin 
Burritt  Smith,  1 895-1902;  Julian  William  Mack,  1895- 
1902;  James  Dewitt  Andrews,  1895-1896;  Nathaniel 
Clinton  Sears,  1 897-1904;  Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  1897- 
1901;  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,   1898-;  Frank  Orren  Low- 
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Dent,  1899-1905;  Samuel  Adams,  1900;  John  Henry 
Sheldon  Lee,  1900-;  Robert  Clowry  Chapman,  1900- 
1902;  Henry  Schofield,  1901-;  Charles  George  Little, 
1901-;  Charles  Clarence  Linthicum,  190 1- ;  Charles  Byrd 
Elder,  1901-;  Mitchell  Davis  Follansbee,  1902-;  Freder- 
ick Campbell  Woodward,  1902-;  Levi  Harper  Fuller, 
Woodward,  1902;  Levi  Harper  Fuller,  1902;  Louis  May 
1902-;  Louis  May  Greeley,  1902-;  Henry  Clay  Hall, 
Greeley,  1902;  Henry  Clay  Hall,  1902;  William  Henry 
1902-;  William  Henry  Dyrenforth,  1902-;  Otto  Ray- 
mond Bamett,  1902- ;  Joseph  T.  Robert,  1902-;  Henry 
Lcc  Prescott,  1904-;  Ebenezer  Washington  Engstrom, 
1904-;  Charles  Pickard,  1904-;  Charles  Yoe  Freeman, 
1904-;  Herbert  Jacob  Friedman,  1904- ;  Dwight  St.  John 
Bobb,   1904-. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ntfmber  of  teachers  giving  con- 
temporary instruction  has  increased  from  three  to  twenty- 
two.*  Moreover,  the  number  of  resident  professors  (that 
is,  having  an  office  in  the  School,  whether  with  or  without 
an  oiSce  elsewhere  also)  has  increased  from  one  to  seven 
This  latter  feature  of  the  School's  organization  represents 
a  deliberate  improvement  of  policy,  demanded  by  modem 
ideas,  and  was  introduced  by  President  Rogers  in  1892, 
when  he  enlarged  the  number  from  one  to  four  resident 
professors.    By  1898  three  of  those   had  ceased  to  be  res- 


*Deducting  two  who  in  fact  gave  no  instruction  in  their  subjects 
during  the  present  year. 
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ideiit,  but  in  1902  the  policy  was  resumed  and  the  number 
was  increased  to  six. 

II.  Subjects  of  Instruction.  The  range  of  subjects  of 
legal  instruction  in  this  School,  as  in  other  progressive 
schools,  has  been  marked  by  a  great  expansion  and  speciali- 
zation during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  old  ideal  of  legal 
instruction  contented  itself  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
large  divisions  of  the  law.  The  modem  ideal  subdivides 
minutely,  and  aims  to  offer  instruction  in  every  subject 
which  forms  in  itself  a  distinct  and  coherent  body  of  prin- 
ciples. The  old  ideal  thought  little  or  nothing  of  grading 
the  subjects.  The  modern  ideal  conceives  the  law  as  made 
up  of  several  series  of  sujects  which  for  educational  pur- 
poses bear  to  each  other  a  graded  relation  similar  to  that 
which,  in  mathematics,  algebra  and  plane  geometry  bear  to 
analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  and  which  the  latter  in 
turn  bear  to  the  higher  transcendental  mathematics,  and 
to  the  applied  mathematics  of  the  dynamic  aod  constructive 
arts.  Accordingly,  the  curriculum  of  to-day,  in  our  School 
represents,  in  the  first  year,  those  subjects  which  are  essen- 
tially prior  to  all  further  study  of  law ;  in  the  second  year, 
chiefly  those  studies  which  are  essential  to  the  still  more 
advanced  subjects;  and  in  the  third  year,  those  which  can- 
not well  be  pursued  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  year  and  some  of  those  of  the  second  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  gains  of  modem  legal  ed- 
ucation. 

The  curricula  of  past  years  illustrate  the  progress  of 
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these  two  main  conceptions  in  legal  education.    The  fol- 
lowing list  is  taken  from  the    University    Catalogue    of 

1873-4: 

First  Year:  Blackstone,  Kent,  Pleading,  Contracts,  Evi- 
dence. 

Second  Year:  Equity,  Constitutional  Law,  Real  Prop- 
erty, Statutes,  Equity  Pleading,  Criminal  Law,  Federal 
Practice,  Wills,  Conveyancing,  Practice  Court. 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  1892 : 

First  Year:  Elementary  Law,  Contracts,  Personal 
Property,  Torts,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Sales,  Agency, 
Carriers,  Commercial  Paper,  Partnership,  Criminal  Law, 
Persons. 

Second  Year:  Evidence,  Corporations,  Real  Property, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  International  Law,  Equity  Plead- 
ing, Equity,  Waters,  Constitutional  Law,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
Wills,  Code,  Pleading,  Insurance,  Federal  Jurisprudence, 
Trademark  and  Copy-right. 

•  

The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  for  1 904 : 

First  Year:  Contracts,  Torts,  Property  I,  Common 
Law  Pleading,  Criminal  Law,  Damages,  Master  and  Ser- 
vant in  Tort. 

Second  Year:  Evidence,  Trusts,  Agency,  Commercial 
Paper,  Equity,  Property  II,  Persons,  Quasi-Contracts, 
Sales,  Insurance,  Equity  Pleading. 

Third  Year:  Corporations,  Partnership,  Illinois  Prac- 
tice, Suretyship,  International  Law,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
Judgments,  Constitutional  Law,  Admirality,  Conveyanc- 
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ing,  Code  Pleading,  Patents,  Bankruptcy,  Carriers,  Mort- 
gages, Public  Officers,  Property  III,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, Extraordinary  Remedies,  Federal  Jurisdiction,  Liens 
Public  Service  Corporations,  Practice  Court,  Trademark 
and  Copyright,  Legal  Ethics. 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Instruction.  The  progress  and 
complexity,  in  the  subjects  of  instruction,  has  brought  with 
it  great  changes  in  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
instruction  in  the  school. 

The  length  of  the  course  required  for  graduation  was  at 
the  first  two  years.  Here  the  School  took  at  cmce  an  ad- 
vanced position,  for  in  many  other  schools  at  that  period 
one  year  only  was  still  required.  But  in  the  progress  of 
events  a  course  of  three  years,  concededly  becoming  neces- 
sary, came  to  be  required  in  a  few  other  schools.  Begin- 
ning with  September  1896,  this  School  adopted  a  three- 
year  requirement.  At  that  date  it  might  fairly  be  consid- 
ered  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement,  for  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  others  (out  of  the  hundred  American 
schools)  had  taken  this  step.  Since  that  time  some  twenty 
others  have  done  so;  and  beginning  with  1906,  all  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  Schools  having  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools  will  come  upon  the  same 
footing. 

The  amount  of  hours  of  lectures  has  also  been  greatly 
expanded.  In  1873,  ^^^  number  of  lectures  per  week  was 
twenty-two.  In  1892,  it  was  thirty.  In  1904,  it  was  fifty 
(not  including  Elocution,  Moot  Courts,  etc.,  nor  courses 
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given  in  alternate  years).  In  1873,  ^^e  lectures  were  al- 
most all  given  from  8  to  10  in  the  morning  and  4  to  6  in 
the  afternoon.  In  1904-5,  there  was  a  lecture  during  every 
hour  of  the  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  (excepting  the 
two  noon  hours  and  Saturday  afternoon),  and  during  part 
of  the  day  double  work  was  going  on,  and  on  two  evenings 
of  the  week  still  other  work  was  carried  on. 

The  place  of  instruction  has  equally  been  affected  by  the 
development.  From  1859  to  some  time  in  the  '80s  a  sin- 
gle hired  room  sufficed;  the  conditions  of  those  days  have 
been  sketched  by  Judge  Horton,  in  his  history  of  the  ear- 
lier period.  From  about  1884  to  1893,  ^^^  School  (still  in 
hired  quarters)  occupied  three  rooms  (at  No.  40  Dear- 
bom  St.),  a  lecture  room,  an  office,  and  a  library.  In  1898, 
on  moving  to  153  La  Salle  St.,  there  was  an  expansion  to 
five  rooms.  In  1902  came  the  transfer  of  the  quarters  to 
a  genuine  and  adequate  university  home,  the  Northwestern 
University  Building,  where  besides  ample  hall  and  locker 
space,  there  are  twenty-one  different  rooms,  including  three 
lecture-rooms.  The  following  description,  published  by 
the  School  at  the  time  of  entering  its  new  quarters,  will 
serve  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  modest  and  barren 
beginnings  of  1859  and  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
indispensable  by  the  progress  of  modem  educational 
ideals : 


"The  site  of  the  Northwestern  University  Building  in  which  the 
new  quarters  of  the  School  of  Law  are  situated,  is  one  of  historic 
interest.    The  remodeled  Tremont  House,  a  massive  structure,  is  the 
IV-« 
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fourth  building  of  that  name  to  occupy  the  spot.  Since  1833,  the  year 
of  Chicago's  incorporation  as  a  town,  the  caravansaries  that  were  sue* 
cessively  erected  here  became  the  frequent  sojouming-place  of  the 
most  famous  persons  from  time  to  time  came  to  Qiicago.  Here  was  begun 
the  memorable  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858 ;  here  were 
the  headquarters  of  Lincoln's  friends  during  the  nominating  convention 
of  i860 ;  here  Douglas  lay  on  his  deathbed ;  here  took  place,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  soldiers'  reunion,  in  which  Grant  and  other  distinguished 
general  participated;  and  a  long  list  might  be  made  of  other  names, 
eminent  in  all  fields,  whose  memories  will  ever  cling  to  this  central 
spot  in  the  life  of  Qiicago.  Many  of  these  notable  persons  and  episodes 
are  recalled  in  the  speeches  made  on  May  23  last,  at  the  reception  to 
Professor  Kurd — (the  report  of  which  was  printed  in  the  August 
Bulletin  of  the  School).  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Elbridge  Keith, 
on  that  occasion,  "that  in  no  other  spot  in  Illinois  have  there  been  so 
many  associations  with  that  which  has  made  history.  There  could  be 
no  more  inspiring  spot  where  you  could  go  to  get  stimulus  for  noble 
deeds  and  noble  thoughts.  You  should  have  the  heritage  which  those 
noble  spirits  here  hand  down  to  you." 

Having  in  mind  the  interesting  associations  of  the  spot,  the  Faculty 
have  endeavored  to  equip  the  School's  quarters  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  place,  and  also  to  be  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession  whose  interests  it  serves.  The 
object  has  been  to  provide  a  fitting  home  for  legal  scholarship,  by  reviv- 
ing amidst  daily  work  the  historic  past  of  the  School  and  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  and  by  embodying  in  the  surroundings  all  that  could  in- 
spire the  student  with  faith  in  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  law  and  with  resolution  for  his  own  part  of  that  great  work  in  the 
future. 

The  School's  quarters  are  entered  from  the  landing  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Building.  All  the  wood-trimmings 
are  of  oak,  in  weather-stain;  the  wall  coloring  in  all  the  corridors  is 
yellow;  in  the  Assembly  Room,  red:  in  Booth  Hall,  buff;  and  in  the 
Library,  Hurd  Hall,  Hoyne  Hall  and  the  remaining  rooms,  green. 

Opposite  the  entrance  comes  first  the  General  Office.  Portraits  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old  Union  College  of 
Law,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Law  Committee  of  the  present  Trustees 
of  Northwestern  University,  are  on  the  wall,  and  suggest  the  continuity 
of  the  School's  existence  under  forty-four  years  of  successive  admin- 
istrations. So  also,  in  the  Dean's  Office,  on  the  left,  portraits  of  the 
former  Deans  of  the  School,  beginning  with  Hon.  Henry  Booth,  bring 
down  the  tradition  from  1859.    Similarly,  in  the  Faculty  Room  (to  the 
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rifijit  of  the  General  Office,  beyond  the  Secretary's  Office),  a  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  all  the  past  and  present  members  of  the  Faculty  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the 
School,  and  includes  many  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  local 
and  national  life  of  the  profession.    This  collection  is  still  incomplete, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  older  generation ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  miss- 
ing likenesses  may  before  long  be  secured.     Over  the  fireplace  is  ap- 
propriately affixed  the  handsome  seal  of  the  University,  in  colored  plas- 
tic relief,  done  by  Mr.  F.  Parsons,  of  Boston,  for  the  School.     The 
heavy  settles,  council-table,  and  bookcases  are  designed  to  give  an  effect 
of  scholarly  dignity;  and  the  room  will  be  an  appropriate  one  for  the 
city  meetings  of  other  University  governing  bodies  besides  the  Faculty 
of  Law.    Entering  the  north  corridor,  a  bronze  bust  of  Lincoln  appears, 
placed  against  the  west  wall.     It  is  cast  after  the  model  by  Bissell, 
owner  of  the  death  mask,  and  was  presented  to  the  School  by  the  Booth 
Chapter  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.     Beneath  it,  on  a 
bronze  plate,  is  the  inscription :  "In  the  old  Tremont  House  That  for- 
merly stood  on  this  spot  Abraham  Lincoln,  During  his  practice  at  the 
bar.  Often  sojourned.  And  from  its  balcony  In  1858  He  engaged  in  one 
of  his  memorable  debates  With  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    Presented  to  the 
Law  School  of  the  Northwestern  University  by  Booth  Chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Phi." 

Facing  east  from  the  Lincoln  bust,  one  sees,  in  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  corridor,  a  series  of  plaster  busts,  representing  the  lawyer- 
orators  of  various  ages  and  countries — Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke, 
Choate,  Clay  and  Douglas.  Others  should,  of  course,  be  added  to  these, 
to  make  the  representation  more  complete — for  instance,  those  of 
Erskine,  Grattan,  Wirt,  Prentiss;  but  no  likenesses  of  them  in  plaster 
seem  to  be  in  existence.  This  series,  fittingly  culminating  with  the 
author  of  the  speech  at  Gettysburg,  is  intended  to  typify  for  the  aspiring 
student  the  function  of  the  lawyer  as  a  persuader  of  men.  It  comple- 
ments the  series  in  the  Library  typifying  the  lawyer  as  a  scholar  and 
jurist 

On  the  right  of  the  north  corridor  is  the  Court  Room,  fitted  in 
the  usual  manner  with  judge's  desk,  clerk's  desk,  witness-box,  jury-box, 
attorney's  table  and  bar.  This  room  is  known  as  Hoyne  Hall,  after  Hon. 
Thomas  Hoyne,  who  founded  the  School  in  1859.  Over  the  desk  is  a  crayon 
portrait  of  the  founder,  presented  by  his  son,  Thomas  M.  Hoyne,  Esq., 
an  alumnus  of  the  School.  In  this  room  the  Practice  Court  holds  its 
sessions;  and  accordingly  the  walls  have  been  hung  with  a  collection 
of  portraits  representing  the  personages  of  particular  interest  to  the 
future  practitioners  at  the  local  bar.    These  include  the  judges  of  trial 


le  Chicago  Legal  News.  The  owner  of  an  unrivaled  collection  of 
ographs  of  lawyers  and  judges,  accumulated  during  forty  years  at 
Illinois  har,  he  has  had  these  reproductions  especially  made  from 
>lates  for  presentation  to  the  School.  The  collection  of  portraits  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  the  Library,  is  also  a 

of  the  same  gift. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  north  corridor  are  three  rooms  destined 
the  use  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  (a  charitable  work  soon  to  be 
;rtaken  by  the  School )  ;  at  present  they  are  used  for  the  storage  and 

of  books.  Beyond  them  is  the  Alumni  Room,  an  apartment  in- 
ed  to  serve  the  convenience  and  attract  the  interest  of  visiting 
mi.  It  is  exclusively  at  their  disposal,  and  is  fitted  with  lockers, 
tory,  bookcases,  and  tables,  so  as  to  afford  them  all  the  facilities 
m  office,  while  in  Chicago,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
s  are  to  be  hung  with  portraits  of  the  past  and  present  officers  of 
Alumni  Association,  of  alumni  holding  public  office,  and  of  class 
ips;  but  this  collection  is  as  yet  incipient  only,  and  much  remains 
►e  done  by  the  alumni  to  make  it  fairly  complete.  Beyond  this 
n  is  the  Law  Club  Room,  for  meetings  of  the  fraternities,  sessions 
he  club,  moot-courts  and  the  like. 

Last  on  the  east  is  the  Assembly  Room,  a  long  and  spacious  apart- 
t,  comfortably  fitted  for  rest,  reading  and  conversation.  This  apart- 
t  is  intended  as  the  social  headquarters  of  the  School,  a  common 
ting-ground  for  professors  and  students.  For  a  city  School,  remote 
n  the  surroundings  of  a  college  campus,  such  a  center  of  social  life 
idispensable.  Dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  scholarly  fellowship,  it  will 
Juce  to  that  friendly  converse  and  intimate  understanding  which 
ivate  college  loyalty  and  form  some  of  the  most  pleasurable  mem- 
s  and  useful  associations  of  after  professional  life.  The  furnishings 
e  all  been  adopted  to  emphasize  the  fraternal  and  professional  tra- 
3n  and  spirit.  Over  the  fireplace  is  another  copy  of  the  University 
,  in  colored  plastic  relief.  Highbacked  settles,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Ti,  framing  the  fire  place,  form  an  inglenook.  A  small  library  of 
l1  biographies  and  annals,  celebrated  trials,  and  works  of  general 
Tence,  is  placed  here;  and  a  file  of  magazines  and  newspapers  is 
ntained  by  the  School.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  bronze  relief  of  Lin- 
i,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Michael  Merwin  Hart,  of  the  class  of  1904,  and  on 
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the  west  wall  is  a  colored  plastic  relief  of  Washington  (done  by  Mr. 
Parsons).  Affixed  to  the  south  wall,  in  the  inglenook,  is  an  oak  shield, 
bearing  in  bronze  letters  the  traditional  motto  of  the  students'  cheer: 
"Ex  delicto  Ex  contractu  This  is  Law."  The  walls  bear,  also,  a  varied 
collection  of  pictures,  including  a  number  of  interesting  cartoon-cari- 
catures, in  color,  of  celebrated  English  judges,  views  of  the  English 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  and  various  for- 
eign countries,  views  of  the  homes  of  Marshall  and  of  Webster,  and 
pictures  of  other  places  and  persons  having  an  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  Assembly  Room  is  to  be  known  as  Lowden  Hall,  after  Frank 
O.  Lowden,  Esq.,  the  present  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  east  corridor,  leading  south  from  the  Assembly  Room,  is  fitted 
with  two  hundred  full-length  lockers.  On  the  right  is  a  lecture-room, 
known  as  Hurd  Hall,  after  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  LL.D.,  retired  in  April  last, 
after  forty-three  years  of  service.  His  portrait  hangs  on  the  west  wall; 
and  around  the  room  arc  hung  the  group-portraits  of  the  judges  of  the 
various  State  Supreme  Courts.  At  the  end  of  the  east  corridor  is  the 
main  lecture-room,  known  as  Booth  Hall,  after  Hon.  Henry  Booth, 
first  Dean  of  the  School,  who  served  from  1859  till  1892.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  his  portrait  in  crayon,  presented  to  the  School  several  years 
ago  by  the  Booth  Chapter  of  the  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Behind 
the  lecture  rostrum  is  a  series  of  wall  panels,  concealing  a  long  black- 
board, the  central  ones  sliding  to  uncover  the  board  for  use.  In  front 
of  the  end  panels,  on  brackets,  are  busts  of  Socrates,  on  the  left,  and  of 
Blackstone,  on  the  right — the  former,  as  the  great  master  of  dialetics 
and  argument,  typifying  one  chief  method  of  class  instruction, 
and  the  latter  as  the  classical  model  of  dogmatic  exposition,  typ- 
ifying, the  other  chief  method  of  instruction  by  lectures.  Con- 
siderable search  had  failed  to  discover  a  bust  of  Blackstone  in  this 
country,  and  the  present  one  was  accordingly  made  for  the  School  by 
Miss  Alice  Cooper,  of  Chicago;  a  photogravure  of  the  Blackstone 
statue  at  Oxford  and  two  engravings  by  different  hands,  served  for  the 
likeness.  Around  the  walls  of  Booth  Hall  are  disposed  a  series  of 
portraits  (chiefly  engravings  and  etchings)  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
in  English  and  American  legal  history — Mansfield,  Eldon,  Marshall, 
Story,  Kent  and  others.  The  English  portraits,  with  others  in  the 
Library  (including  the  work  of  such  hands  as  Bartolozzi's),  were 
selected  for  the  School  last  winter,  on  a  visit  to  London,  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Soule,  of  Boston,  aided  by  Mr.  William  V.  Kellen,  of  Boston,  a  con- 
noisseur who  possesses  the  finest  collection  of  legal  engravings  in  the 
United  States.  The  etching  of  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.  D.,  America's 
most  distinguished  international  jurist,  was  presented  to  the  school  by 
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Mr.  Kellen;  it  is  of  particular  interest,  being  an  imprint  from  the  only 
plate  in  existence,  made  by  the  donor  in  connection  with  the  recent 
celebration  at  Brown  University  of  the  centenary  of  Wheaton's  birth. 
Leaving  Booth  Hall  by  the  west  door,  a  short  corridor,  opening  on 
each  side  into  study  rooms  for  students'  clubs,  leads  into  the  Library, 
which  extends  around  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  building.    The 
bookcases  here  are  arranged  to  form  alcoves;   in  each  alcove  is  a 
reading  table  fitted  with  a  double  set  of  electric-light  standards.    At  one 
end  of  the  west  aisle,  opposite  the  marble  clock   (the  gift  of  Hon. 
William  A.  Dyche)  is  another  copy  of  the  University  seal,  affixed  to 
the  wall  and  dominating  the  room.    On  brackets  at  the  abutments  of  the 
alcoves,  facing  into  the  aisle,  are  placed  busts  of  Brougham,  Bacon, 
Marshall,  Hamilton  and  Shaw,  typifying  the  legal  scholars  and  jurists 
of  our  history.    Thus  far  no  other  likenesses  to  complete  this  series  have 
been  obtainable;  but  those  of  Hale,  Bentham,  Kent  and  a  few  others, 
ought  certainly  to  be  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  they  will  be. 
This  series  forms  a  fitting  complement  to  that  of  the  lawyer-orators 
in  the  north  corridor.    On  the  walls  of  each  alcove  above  the  book- 
cases, is  continued  the  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent  lawyers  and 
judges.    To  study  the  G)nstitution  under  the  gaze  of  Marshall  himself, 
or  peruse  the  doctrines  of  equity  in  sight  of  the  compelling  countenance 
of  their  creator  Eldon,  cannot  but  give  one  a  more  realizing  acquaint- 
ance with  those  great  judges  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  person- 
ality upon  the  law." 


IV.  Methods  of  Instruction.  Along  with  the  foregoing 
changes  in  the  subjects,  quantity,  and  place  of  instruction 
have  occurred  equally  radical  changes  of  method,  due  to 
the  School's  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  legal  edu- 
cation as  a  system  and  a  definite  ideal.  These  changes  fall 
under  four  heads ;  In  the  first  two  of  these  the  changes  are 
fully  accomplished;  in  the  last  two,  they  are  beginning, 
but  the  future  will  see  them  more  marked. 

I.  The  didactic  method,  as  against  the  dialectic,  was 
in  the  beginning  universal,  for  the  regular  courses  in  law. 
Instruction  was  conceived  of  as  the  furnishing  of  legal 
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facts  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible;  the  student  mem- 
orized what  was  printed  in  the  treatises  or  dictated  by  a 
lecturer.    This  was  and  is  the  method  perfected  in  China. 
The  modern  system  consists  in  training  the  student  to  think 
for  himself  as  a  lawyer.     This  is  in  essence  the  Socratic 
method.    It  marks  broadly  the  ideal  of  modem  higher  ed- 
ucation in  all  branches, — an  ideal  due  largely  to  German 
inspiration ;  but  it  was  first  put  into  application  to  the  law  by 
Professor  Langdell,  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1871. 
Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  received  acceptance  (m 
name,  at  least)   in  all  progressive  schools,  and  has  even 
penetrated  to  English  universities.    It  implies  two  things, 
first,  that  more  or  less  of  the  class  work  (especially  in  the 
first  and  second  years)  is  conducted  dialectically,  i.  e.  by 
discussion  between  teacher  and  student,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent's original  thought  is  stimulated;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  student's  prior  preparation  for  this  consists  in  studying 
the  judicial  opinion  directly  (instead  of  a  treatise),  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  exercise  his  own  thought  upon  the  problems 
and  principles  of  law  in  their  original  sources.    Subject  to 
many  modifications  appropriate  to  specific  subjects  of  in- 
struction, this  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  modem 
method.    It  was  begun  in  this  School  in  1892-3;'*'  and  at 
that  time  no  School  in  the  West  was  using  it,  and  only  two 
or  three  in  the  East.    This  School  was  therefore  one  of 


*Its  first  use  in  this  school  was  in  1873,  under  Professor  Denslow, 
who  used  Langdell's  Cases  on  Contracts     But  this  did  not  last. 


2.  The  so-called  practical  part  of  legal  instruction  was 
always  more  or  less  attempted  in  the  older  days,  but  not 
systematically,  and  in  the  scientific  aims  of  the  modern 
regime  the  tendency  has  been  to  ignore  it.  In  the  last  few 
years,  our  School  has  come  to  avow  the  definite  ideal  that 
everything  that  can  be  better  learned  in  the  law  school 
than  in  the  law  office  should  be  so  learned.  With  this  aim, 
all  sorts  of  ways  are  employed  for  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween a  student's  scientific  understanding  of  the  law  and 
his  actual  application  of  it.  Thus,  a  Practice  Court,  a 
Moot  Court,  the  drafting  of  pleading  and  deeds,  the  famil- 
iarity with  customary  forms  of  bills  of  lading  and  other 
commercial  documents,  the  managing  of  a  corporation  un- 
der the  law,  and  the  like, — all  these  common  ways  of  ap- 
plying legal  knowledge  are  now  systematically  taken  up  by 
the  student  in  the  School,  so  far  as  he  can  there  learn  them 
more  economically  and  intelligently  than  by  the  casual  ex- 
perience of  an  attorney's  office.  This,  though  a  recent 
achievement,  is  one  of  the  settled  facts  of  the  School's  his- 
tory. 

3.  The  lawyer  as  persuader  of  men  needs  to  cultivate 
systematically  the  art  of  legal  speaking  and  writing.  This 
has  until  very  recently  never  been  a  part  of  the  definite 
ideal  of  any  law  school.  Apart  from  casual  efforts — as  in 
occasional  Moot  Courts — the  student's  native  talent  was 
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of  its  ideals  to  be  more  fully  developed,  the  principle  that 
a  law  school  can  and  must  encourage  this  art.  According- 
ly, it  conducts  a  graded  course,  systematically  worked  out, 
in  the  art  of  legal  speaking  and  writing.  In  the  first  year, 
the  student  is  given  the  elements  of  voice-training,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  brief-writing;  in  the  second  year, 
he  writes  and  argues  briefs  in  Moot  Courts;  and  in  the 
third  year  he  prepares  opinions  on  actual  cases,  now  pend- 
ing, sent  in  to  the  School  by  alumni.  All  this  is  compul- 
sory, and  in  the  features  of  compulsoriness  and  a  graded 
system  the  School  seems  to  be  the  pioneer  of  American 
schools. 

4.  The  study  of  jurisprudence  and  legal  history  tends 
nowadays  to  be  ignored  amid  the  pressure  of  the  practical, 
throughout  the  profession  and  the  schools  of  law.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  School  is  now  making  tentative  efforts  to 
restore  the  missing  elements,  as  one  of  its  contributions  to 
the  problems  of  the  time.  Some  scholarly  acquaintance 
with  ancient  law  in  general,  Roman  law,  analytical  juris- 
prudence, legal  biography,  and  the  history  of  our  own 
law,  is  a  desideratum  for  all  those  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  legal  profession  as  being 
something  more  than  a  respectable  commercial  occupation. 
Hitherto,  no  school  seems  to  have  made  any  requirement 
of  such  an  element  in  legal  education.    If  circumstances  fa- 


UNTIL  the  Law  School  entered  into  its  new 
quarters  in  the  University  Building,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  say  that  there  was  any 
"Student  Life"  in  the  Law  School,  certain- 
ly not  enough  to  form  the  title  of  an  article 
on  the  subject.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  there  is  some  fit- 
ness in  having  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from 
the  "new"  Law  School, — the  class  of  1903 — write  of  the 
old  law  school  and  the  new.  The  change  from  the  Asso- 
ciation Building  to  the  new  quarters  in  the  University 
Building  was  an  appreciable  one. 

The  old  school  was  a  toy  law  school  consisting  of  one 
lecture  room,  a  small  coop  of  an  office  for  the  Dean, 
(which  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  required  sharing 
with  the  faculty),  another  slightly  larger  for  the  Secretary 
and  his  assistants,  a  combination  coat,  locker  and  lounging 
room  (not  large  enough  to  hold  any  one  class  comfortably 
at  the  same  time,  much  less  the  entire  school),  and  a  roof 
garden  library  reached  by  two  steep  iron  ladders.  If  this 
pictures  the  physical  aspect  of  the  school,  it  will  make 
plain  the  fact  that  whatever  law  school  spirit  existed — 
however  microscopic  it  was — ^was  cramped  by  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  expression  within  the  law  school's  walls, 
where  it  should  properly  be  centered. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  these  quarters  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  getting  all  the  students  together  in 
the  law  school  rooms  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  friend- 
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antcr  and  better  relations  soon  to  fallow.  It  would  be 
neither  fair  nor  honest  to  say  that  the  old  days  were  entire- 
ly lacking  in  true  student  spirit.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  much  room  for  development. 

The  change  to  the  handsome  quarters  in  University 
Building  seemed  to  have  awakened  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  interest  lying  dormant  and  undeveloped  with  both 
faculty  and  students.  Class  and  school  smokers  were  pos- 
sible in  the  handsome  new  Assembly  Room ;  debates,  class 
meetings  and  oratorical  contests  in  the  lecture  rooms.  The 
study  rooms  afforded  opportunity  for  study  and"review  in 
small  groups  and  for  informal  and  impromptu  legal  con- 
tests. "Northwestern  Law"  was  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
hearts  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  students  than  ever 
before.  Obviously  the  improvement  in  the  physical  equip- 
ment had  wrought  an  advantageous  increase  of  spirit. 

The  new  quarters  warrant  more  than  passing  notice  and 
a  fuller  description  will  not  be  a  digression  from  the  main 
topic,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  a  student's  time  is  spent 
therein. 

One  entire  floor  of  the  University  Building  has  been 
dedicated  to  Law.  In  general  outline  it  forms  a  hollow 
square,  the  centre  a  large  court,  furnishing  light  and  air. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  floor  space  around  this  square 
for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  each  side  runs  a  broad  cor- 
ridor. Rooms  opening  from  this  are  used  for  offices  for 
the  Dean,  the  secretary  and  the  professors;  for  the  large 
Faculty  Room ;  the  Alumni  Room ;  Law  Club  Room,  and 
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the  Student  Assembly  Room.  At  one  corner  of  the  B 
ing,  this  corridor  passes  between  rows  of  handsome 
equipped  lockers.  A  large  lecture  room  capable  of 
ing  over  two  hundred  and  a  smaller  one  capable  of  se; 
about  one  hundred;  a  well  appointed  court  room; 
small  study  rooms;  and  last,  but  all  important,  the  lib 
of  sixteen  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  treatises,  dii 
and  the  like,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  space, 
rooms  and  halls  are  finished  in  dark  wood  and  the  fum 
is  all  similar  in  character,  fashioned  in  attractive  Old 
sion  style,  giving  a  cloister-like  air  and  appearance 
truly  academic  atmosphere.  The  walls  of  the  corri 
and  of  the  library  are  adorned  with  busts  of  men  fai 
in  the  legal  profession,  in  literature  and  in  philosophy, 
in  the  hallway  near  the  main  entrance  is  a  handsome 
size  bronze  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  gift  to  the  sc 
of  Booth  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  Upoi 
walls  of  the  Student  Assembly  Room  are  hung  an  intc 
ing  collection  of  caricatures  of  prominent  English  hi 
ters  and  sergeants  at  law.  The  Law  School  shield  bes 
the  Law  School  motto,  **Ex  Delicto  Ex  Contractu,  Tl 
Law"  hangs  on  the  wall.  So  also  does  a  banner  won  b; 
Law  Department  in  an  Inter-Department  Athletic  ^ 
Settees  are  around  the  room.  A  fireplace  occupies  one 
and  contains  two  interesting  mementoes.  Two  of  the 
of  the  fireplace  are  of  glass,  one  bearing  the  autograp 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  other  of  ^^ 


Northwestern  chapter  of  Delta  Chi  fraternity. 

The  student  in  his  three  years'  experience  in  t 
School  makes  use  of  these  various  rooms  in  var 
grees.  With  the  secretary's  office  a  continuing  rela 
exists  from  matriculation  day  to  commencement,  a 
rather  than  academic  relationship.  Having  once  ii 
the  Dean's  private  office  and  the  Faculty  Room  to 
isfaction  of  curiosity,  the  average  student  is  well 
to  forego  further  explorations  thereof,  the  occasi 
visits  into  these  regions  are  too  likely  to  be  events  n( 
ant  to  remember,  to  make  a  continued  familiarity  di 

With  the  Alumni  Room  he  has,  as  yet,  nothin) 
The  Law  Club  Room  finds  its  purpose  in  serving  as 
ing  room  for  the  various  legal  fraternities  of  the 
Little  can  be  said  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  studei 
for,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  what  occurs  therei 
known,  or  being  known,  may  not  be  disclosed. 

The  various  professors'  offices  are  suggestive  of 
experiences,  some  delightful  and  gladly  remember 
ers  of  dubious  recollection.  Visits  here  may  be  f 
in  pursuance  of  a  friendly  personal  relationship  af 
opportunity  for  valuable  suggestions  and  advice,  or 
those  infrequent  (let  it  be  hoped)   efforts  to  blufl 
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In  the  two  lecture  rooms  much  of  the  student's  time  is 
spent,  and  there  it  is  he  learns  in  short  order  and  in  no  un- 
certain way,  that  the  law  is  indeed  *'a  jealous  mistress  be- 
grudging every  moment  not  spent  in  her  adoration  or  ser- 
vice." Fitly  illustrating  this,  the  larger  of  those  lecture 
rooms  is  devoted  to  the  freshman  class;  to  those  who  so 
gaily  and  with  such  little  reck  enter  upon  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  professional  treadmill;  the  smaller  (though 
not  small)  lecture  room  is  amply  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  diminishing  number  of  Law's  devotees. 

There  are  few  purely  social  functions  among  the  stu- 
dents and  those  are  exclusively  men's  affairs.  In  former 
years  the  class  and  school  ^'smokers"  were  usually  held  at 
some  restaurant.  Now  they  are  given  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  school. 

There  are  four  law  fraternities  in  the  Law  School  to- 
day, all  playing  an  important  part  in  the  student  life.  Prob- 
ably over  half  of  the  men  in  the  Law  School  are  embraced 
within  their  membership.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
esublishment,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
and  Alpha  Kappa  Phi.  By  their  competition  for  men  and 
their  participation  in  class  and  school  elections,  they  stir 
up  a  lively  activity.  Formerly  organized  on  a  secret  basis, 
they  are  now  openly  known  and  recognized.  No  longer 
than  five  years  ago  a  man  attending  strictly  to  his  work  and 
not  himself  a  member  of  any  of  these  societies,  might  not 
even  know  of  their  existence  in  the  school.     Or  knowing 

that  a  certain  society  had  a  chapter  located  at  Northwest- 
rv-« 
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em,  he  might  look  in  vain  for  pins  which  would  proclaim 
membership.  To-day  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  societies  use 
pledge  buttons  and  practically  every  fraternity  man  In  the 
school  wears  his  pin.  The  members  are  loyal  to  their  re- 
spective fraternities.  All  are  loyal  to  the  Law  School,  and 
more  so  because  of  the  added  bond  of  fraternity  affiliation. 

Their  effect  on  the  school  life  is  inspiring.  The  eligibil- 
ity of  a  man  to  membership  is  not  much  judged  by  his  so- 
cial position;  for  purely  social  prestige  cuts  no  great  figure 
in  the  Law  School ;  nor  to  any  great  extent  by  his  athletic 
prominence.  But  upon  the  other  elements  of  personal 
worth  as  manifested  in  his  personal  character  and  popular- 
ity among  the  other  students,  and  by  his  professional  at- 
tainments or  lack  of  them,  is  a  man's  desirability  settled  by 
those  who  are  constantly  alert  and  watchful  to  add  strong 
men  to  their  respective  societies.  The  standing  of  a  man 
as  a  student,  as  an  embryo  lawyer,  his  potential  qualities 
for  future  eminence  in  the  profession  are  things  which 
make  more  difference  in  the  selection  of  men  than  is  usually 
thought  to  be  the  case.  Naturally,  every  man  In,  or  desir- 
ous of  being  in  one  of  the  law  fraternities,  feels  the  impetus 
of  this  spirit.  Lawyerlike  qualities  leading  to  eminence 
and  honor  in  the  Law  School  put  those  qualities  at  a  pre- 
mium, making  legal  study  and  discussion,  aptitude  in 
grasping  and  handling  legal  problems,  not  merely  stepping 
stones  to  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  faculty,  but 
also  to  high  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  students. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  that  there  is  nothing  of 
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fun  or  frolic  and  only  seriousness  found  among  the  stu- 
dents. Different  men  find  recreation  and  pleasure  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  to  the  extent  those  ways  lead  away  from 
and  out  of  the  Law  School,  we  will  make  no  effort  to  fol- 
low, since  that  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article.  But 
even  the  serious  air  of  the  lecture  room  is  lightened  at  times 
by  humorous  occurrences.  One  story  is  told  of  a  student 
who,  boldly  answering  questions,  by  the  whispered  aid  of 
friends  on  either  side,  upon  a  subject  which  he  had  not 
prepared,  was  suddenly  confused  by  opposing  answers 
from  his  two  assistants,  and  with  ready  wit  responded  that 
"the  authorities  are  divided  on  that  point,  sir."  The 
laughter  among  the  nearby  students  was  obviously  not  un- 
derstood by  the  unconscious  instructor. 

Another  instance  of  quick  rejoinder  was  that  of  the 
student  who  had  failed  to  observe  which  court  had  ren- 
dered the  decision  he  was  explaining,  so  that  the  question, 
"And  what  did  the  King's  Bench  hold?"  found  him  wholly 
unprepared  with  information.  But  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  case,  he  quickly  replied,  "Why,  the  woolsack  I  sup)- 
pose." 

The  subject  of  torts  would  hardly  be  supposed  to  contain 
much  material  for  laughter,  but  its  possibilities  in  that  di- 
rection when  some  youthful  limb  of  the  law  is  hard  pressed 
for  an  answer  are  unlimited.  The  following  case  was 
stated  by  the  instructor:  a  hotel  chef  was  busy  preparing 
a  meal  in  his  kitchen.  A  small  boy  of  the  street,  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  cooking  food,  had  crept  in  from  the  alley 
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and  stood,  unobserved,  near  the  cooking  range.  The  chef 
suddenly  and  without  warning  lifted  a  great  boiler  of  hot 
water  from  the  range^  and  set  it  upon  the  floor  so  abruptly 
as  to  splash  a  large  quantity  over  on  the  waif,  badly  scald- 
ing him.  In  a  suit  by  the  boy  against  the  hotel  and  the  chef 
might  the  defendant  plead  that  the  boy  was  a  trespasser, 
not  an  invitee,  and  had  no  right  to  be  there?  And  were 
the  defendants  liable  in  any  event  ?  The  questions  were  put 
to  a  student  hardly  more  than  a  boy  himself,  whose  ready 
sympathies  furnished  an  answer.  Emphatically  he  replied 
that  nothing  could  excuse  the  defendant.  Upon  what 
grounds  did  he  place  his  ruling?  Was  not  the  boy  himself 
a  trespasser?  Had  he  any  right  there  at  all?  Had  he  not 
brought  disaster  upon  himself  by  his  own  act?  Wherein 
was  the  act  of  the  chef  negligent  in  any  view  of  the  matter, 
even  if  the  boy  was  not  himself  at  fault?  *'With  fiendish 
and  ghoulish  glee  and  a  black  and  diabolical  heart"  the  in- 
structor, by  his  merciless,  searching  questions  drove  the 
student  from  position  to  position,  till  finally  compelled  to 
state  some  theory  to  support  his  answer,  he  made  reply, 
'*Why,  the  cook  had  no  right  to  use  hot  water  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  boy.''  The  remaining  minutes  of  that  lecture- 
hour  were  filled  with  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  de- 
lighted students  and  the  astonished  professor. 

Not  alt  the  fun  came  from  the  student's  benches.  One 
day  the  learned  professor  of  "Practice"  had  his  own  fun. 
His  method  of  calling  upon  students  was  well  known,  and 
many  students  confident  that  they  would  not  be  reached, 
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**cut"  that  lecture  absolutely  or  attended  it  unprepared. 
This  day  the  names  called  were  not  those  expected.  Card 
after  card  was  laid  aside  as  name  after  name  went  unan- 
swered. When  the  lecture  ended  the  instructor  dryly  re- 
marked, "Well,  boys,  you'll  notice  I've  shuffled  my  cards." 
The  Assembly  Room— commonly  known  as  the  "smok- 
ing room" — presents  during  the  hours  between  the  closing 
of  morning  and  the  commencement  of  afternoon  lectures, 
a  lively  scene.  A  haze  of  blue  smoke  fills  the  room;  men 
are  lounging  comfortably  on  the  leather  cushioned  seats, 
some  reading  in  magazines,  others  in  groups  discussing  an- 
imatedly problems  and  events  of  great  or  small  importance 
— athletic  successes;  foot  ball  or  track  team  prospects;  lo- 
cal or  national  politics;  the  most  attractive  "show"  in  town; 
odd  or  interesting  cases  then  on  trial  in  some  of  the  nearby 
courts  whose  attractions  for  the  time  were  greater  than 
those  of  the  lecture-room.  Many  who  read  this  will  re- 
member the  forlornly  deserted  appearance  of  the  morning 
lecture  room  when  a  celebrated  separate  maintenance  suit 
was  on  trial  at  the  Court  House.  A  professor  froni  the 
law  school  would  have  been  startled  by  the  familiar  faces 
in  the  jury-box  that  morning  (a  case,  too,  where  on  appeal 
it  was  emphatically  held  no  jury  might  sit  as  of  right  to  the 
parties),  and  would  probably  have  thought  he  observed  al- 
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testimony  it  must  be  confessed  exciting  as  much  if  not  more 
interest  and  comment  than  any  adroitness  of  counsel  in  de- 
veloping it. 

However  much  it  may,  through  over-indulgence,  inter- 
fere with  regular  work,  some  credit  and  advantage  must  be 
conceded  to  the  accessibility  to  the  students  of  the  numer- 
ous courts  of  Cook  County  wherein  more  than  fifty  judges. 
Federal,  Appellate,  Circuit,  Probate  and  County  (to  say 
nothing  of  scores  of  Justices  of  the  Peace)  are  daily  hear- 
ing and  adjudging  litigated  cases.  Our  English  brothers 
of  the  law  for  centuries  in  their  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of 
Chancery  followed  almost  exclusively  this  method  of  the 
study  of  law.  It  has  its  numerous  advantages,  though  con- 
fessedly open  to  the  derisive  expression  "Practicing  law  by 
car." 

There  are  not  many  points  of  resemblance,  however,  be- 
tween the  requirements  exacted  of  a  law  student  of  the  days 
when  Lord  Bacon  was  a  "bencher"  of  Gray's  Inn,  or  even 
later  when  Charles  Lamb  played  about  the  gardens  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  those  imposed  upon  the  student  at 
Northwestern  to-day.  Certainly  not  in  point  of  attend- 
ance. We  are  told  that  the  young  men  of  England  who 
were  desirous  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  were  required  to 
attend  twelve  terms  of  court  before  becoming  eligible. 
That  the  attendance  was  not  arduous  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  "Bench  and  Bar"  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Robinson: 

"It  was  necessary  that  you  should  keep  three  terms;  and 


as  there  were  four  terms  in  the  year,  this  stage  lasted  three 
years.  A  term  was  of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  there  was  what  was  called  a  grand- 
week,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  what  was  called 
half-weeks.  Now,  keeping  a  term-  meant  that  you  had 
dined  in  the  hall  at  least  once  in  grand  week  and  also  once 
in  each  of  two  half  weeks.  To  partake  of  these  dinners 
was  de  rigtier^  but  they  need  not  be  in  consecutive  terms. 
You  might  take  your  time  about  them,  spread  them  over 
ten  years  if  you  liked;  but  to  render  yourself  eligible  for  a 
call,  you  must  have  completed  your  tally  of  twelve.  Keep- 
ing a  term  then  was  not  so  harrowing  a  curriculum  as  many 
are  found  to  be  in  these  educational  times." 

And  much  more  truly  might  this  be  said  as  to  the  exact- 
ing requirements  at  our  own  professional  alma  mater.  Din- 
ing seems  such  a  pleasing  mode  of  performing  the  duty  of 
attendance  as  to  raise  some  wonder  whether  monitors  with 
their  ever-present  attendance-book,  were  at  all  needed  at 
the  English  Inns  of  Court. 

The  preservation  of  the  artistic  character  of  the  Law 
School  rooms  required  some  form  of  control  over  the  stu- 
dents during  the  period  when  they  should  be  using  and  en- 
joying them.  This  was  met  by  the  formation  of  a  House 
Committee,  with  almost  plenary  power  in  its  control  of  the 
rooms  used  by  the  students.  The  initial  work  of  this  body 
was  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  resolutions  which  outlined  the 
attitude  which  a  gentleman  would  occupy  toward  the  Law 
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that  wearing  hats  in  the  Assembly  Room,  or  Library, 
smoking  elsewhere  than  in  the  Assembly  Room,  offensive 
conduct  or  language  anywhere  within  the  Law  School  pre- 
cincts are  things  not,  according  to  the  resolutions  adopted, 
to  be  encouraged  or  tolerated. 

Students  elected  by  their  respective  classes  form  this 
committee.  The  members  of  the  committee  carry  small 
books  of  notification  slips  which  may  be  filled  in  with  the 
name  of  an  offender,  asking  him  to  appear  on  a  certain  day 
before  the  House  Committee  to  show  cause  why  a  fine  of 
five  cents  should  not  be  imposed  on  him  for  some  specified 
infraction  of  those  principles  of  conduct  which  have  been 
adopted.  At  their  weekly  meetings,  the  Committee  hears 
explanations,  imposes  fines,  or  discharges  the  rule  to  show 
cause,  which  has  been  entered  and  served  in  this  summary 
manner.  Simple  as  this  system  may  seem,  it  has  been  an 
admirable  mode  of  keeping  in  check  those  little  acts  of 
thoughtlessness  which  in  the  aKSjegate  tend  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  rooms  themselves  and  of  the  deportment  of 
the  students  therein,  and  illustrates  the  large  measure  of 
self-government  which  the  students  enjoy. 

The  practice  court  of  the  third  year  students  furnishes 
much  honest  enjoyment  and  occasionally  some  fun.  Its 
purpose  is  to  furnish  some  preparation  for  trial  work  by 
making  the  student  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  questions 
put  and  the  methods  useful  in  eliciting  information  from 
witnesses.  It  is  positively  ludicrous  to  observe  the  blunder- 
ing manner  in  which  a  student  endeavors  in  the  trial  of  his 
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first  case  to  get  in  the  testimony  his  witnesses  have  been 
coached  to  give  for  him.  Leading  questions  become  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Instructing  a  witness  after  he  takes  the 
stand  is  common  practice.  And  a  disgruntled  student-at- 
torney has  occasionally  stopped  his  examination  to  expostu- 
late with  a  witness  who  has  forgotten  the  carefully  pre- 
pared story  he  was  to  tell.  The  watchful,  technical  oppo- 
nent makes  objections  galore,  some  having  real  merit,  oth- 
ers absolutely  pointless,  and  serving  only  as  attempts  to 
make  the  watchful  presiding  professor-judge  think  the  "at- 
torney" a  boy  wonder.  Or  perhaps,  a  student-attorney 
sits  quietly  by  without  making  a  single  objection  while  the 
most  barefaced  leading  or  coaching  is  being  practiced  by 
his  opponent  until  finally,  as  in  one  well-remembered  case, 
the  judge  intervened  to  warn  the  attorney  to  keep  awake 
and  make  objections.  In  the  case  in  mind,  the  student  at 
once  straightened  up.  The  next  question  was  started. 
"Well,  Mr.  Witness,  what  were  you  doing  at  this" —  "Ob- 
jection !  Objection !"  shouted  the  recently  aroused  student. 
"What  is  the  ground  of  your  objection?"  asked  the  court. 
The  student  turned  red,  hesitated,  stammered  and  said, 
"Well,  the  ground  is — because  I — I  just  thought  it  was 
time  to  object." 

The  failures  in  this  mimic  court  room  are  no  more  num- 
erous nor  greater  than  in  many  a  real  one,  the  successes 
no  less  well-earned  and  gratifying.  While  experience  in 
the  court  room  alone  will  teach  how  to  try  a  case  properly. 
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quiring  that  experience.  The  student  leams  under  efficient 
direction  how  to  ask  those  questions  which  start  the  evi- 
dence toward  the  jury.  Three  cases  tried  in  this  atmos- 
phere, under  such  auspices,  make  the  first  real  trial  less  of 
a  bugbear  and  a  less  fearful  ordeal  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  And  while  thus  affording  real  help  for  the  future,  it 
offers,  by  its  change  from  the  dull  grind  of  case  reading,  a 
pleasant  variety. 

The  student  life  in  the  law  school  is  the  result  of  the  stu- 
dent spirit.  What  is  that  spirit?  Unhesitatingly  the  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  the  eager,  earnest  spirit  of  professional 
life.  The  spirit  of  honest  and  honorable  competition  and 
contention,  among  the  fraternities,  the  classes,  and  the  in- 
dividual students;  the  spirit  of  patient  search  into  the 
sometimes  mystifying  and  always  difficult  sources  of  the 
law,  and  of  careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  that  search,  of 
energetic  discussion  and  argument  of  the  puzzling  and  in- 
tricate questions  raised  by  the  cases.  "The  Law,"  its  effect 
on  every  day  life,  on  every  human  action  is  at  the  front  at 
all  times.  Let  a  playful  shove  be  given  and  quick  comes 
the  warning  that  trespass  will  lie  for  the  act.  Let  one  raise 
his  hand  threateningly  over  another,  and  an  action  for  as> 
sault  is  promised.  The  failure  to  return  upon  demand  a 
borrowed  pencil  or  book,  or  any  of  the  small  delinquencies 
of  student  life,  finds  some  one  characterizing  the  act  by  its 
appropriate  legal  name  and  suggesting  the  appropriate  le» 
gal  remedy.  Let  one  student  threaten  another  with  dam-^ 
ages  for  failure  to  keep  a  lunch  appointment,  and  legal  lia-^ 
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bility  is  at  once  challenged  and  a  discussion  follows  upon 
what  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  contract.  Some  of  the  hot- 
test discussions  of  the  Assembly  Room  have  started  in  this 
way.  Each  side  recruits  from  the  interested  by-standers. 
One  theory  after  another  is  demolished  till  finally  one  may 
stand  only  to  be  eliminated  by  some  hitherto  silent  listener 
who  makes  plain  that  the  only  evidence  to  sustain  it  is 
wholly  incompetent.  This  is  **talking  shop"  with  a  venge- 
ance. But,  however  much  it  might  be  out  of  place  in  some 
surroundings,  here  in  the  temple  of  the  Law,  it  is  the  es- 
sence and  fibre  of  the  law  student's  real  life,  and  an  admira- 
ble and  delightful  preparation  for  the  greatest  profession 
among  men. 


formerly  the  Tremont  House,  is  an  his- 
torical landmark  of  the  city  of  Chica- 
go. In  1833  Chicago  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town.  In  the  same  year  Alanson  Sweet 
opened,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn 
streets,  *'a  model  saloon  and  boarding  house" — the  fore- 
runner of  the  Tremont.  Even  in  those  early  days  high 
hopes  were  entertained  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  little  settlement,  but  the  hard-headed  citizens  greeted 
with  derision  the  **wild  and  whirling  words"  of  those  who 
pretended  to  foresee  the  rise  of  a  great  metropolis.  Indeed 
when  a  certain  fourth-of-July  orator  of  large  dimensions 
and  ponderous  speech  mounted  a  whiskey  barrel  and  fer- 
vidly declared  that  **in  twenty  years  Chicago  would  have  a 
population  of  20,000,  in  fifty  years  a  population  of  50,000 
and  in  a  hundred  years  a  population  of  100,000,"  an  hon- 
est deputy  sheriff  obligingly  checked  the  flight  of  his  fancy 
by  kicking  the  barrel  over.  **If  Td  let  him  go  on,"  said  the 
deputy,  **he'd  made  it  a  million !"  The  man  rash  enough 
to  predict  that  Mr.  Sweet's  humble  tavern  would  some  day 
be  a  great  hotel  undoubtedly  would  havx  been  overtaken  by 
a  similar  fate.  Yet  he  too  would  have  the  justification  of 
history,  for  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  growth  of  the 
hotel  was  only  less  wonderful  than  that  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Sweet  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  six  years  the 
greatest  prosperity;    he  then  sold  his  place  to  the  broth- 
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crs  Ira  and  James  Couch.  On  October  27,  1839,  ^^^ 
hotel,  together  with  some  seventeen  other  buildings,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  But  in  May,  1 840,  it  had  been  replaced 
by  a  three  story  frame  building  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Lake  and  Dearborn  streets  (the  present  site)  with  a  front- 
age of  ninety  feet  on  Dearborn  and  one  hundred  feet  on 
Lake  street.  The  new  hotel  proved  as  popular  as  the  old, 
being  ^Visited  by  most  of  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  and 
other  leading  people  that  (;ame  to  our  country.**  And  when, 
in  July,  1849,  it  was  for  the  second  time  destroyed,  the 
Couches  erected  over  the  ruins  a  $75,000  brick  building, 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  Lake  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  on  Dearborn  street,  and  five  and  one-half  stor- 
ies high.  This  was  regarded  as  ^'absurdly  large**  and  was 
derisively  dubbed  "Couch*s  Folly.**  Yet  it  was  inunediate- 
ly  successful,  and  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  leading  hotel  in  the  west  ''being  unsurpassed  in 
the  elegance  of  its  appointments  and  the  excellence  of  its 
management. 

The  climax  of  the  hoteFs  greatness  was  reached  in  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  the  civil  war.  It  was  then 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  land.  There  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  made  his  famous  speech  in  the  fall  before 
Lincoln's  election.  There  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on  June  9, 
1858,  before  a  "remarkable  and  immense  audience,  one  of 
the  largest  ever  assembled  in  Chicago**  made  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  of  his  career.  There  on  the  following 
evening  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  equally  great  reply. 


\ 


\ 
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There  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  frequently  summoned  to 
secret  and  weighty  council  their  party  leaders  and  friends. 
And  there  in  1861  Douglas  died. 

During  the  war  and  for  some  time  after  its  close  the 
Tremont  continued  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  soldiers, 
statesmen  and  tourists.  In  the  memorable  conflag- 
ration of  1 87 1,  occurred  its  third  destruction  by  fire. 
Within  two  years,  however,  a  fourth  Tremont  had  arisen 
— a  six-story  building  of  Amherst  sandstone,  in  the  French 
Renaissance  style,  far  more  spacious  and  imposing  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  For  twenty  years  longer  the  great 
hostelry  offered  shelter  and  refreshment  to  the  stranger 
within  the  city's  gates.  Then  came  its  passing.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  1903,  the  Founders  Day  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  **old  Tremont,"  altered  quite  beyond  recognition, 
was  formally  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University. 

The  program  of  the  celebration  included  the  alumni 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  January  27th,  the  formal  dedi- 
cation of  the  professional  school  building  at  three  o'clock 
the  following  afternoon  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  sec- 
ond floor;  a  reception  to  President  Hadley  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  the  Law  School ;  and  on  the  same  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  Auditorium,  Chicago,  the  Founders'  Day 
Address  by  President  Hadley  on  the  subject  **The  Place 
of  the  Professional  School  in  the  Modern  American  Uni- 
versity."   The  address  was  preceded  by  the  conferring  of 
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Harvard  Law  School,  Albert  Benjamin  Prescott,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
William  Williams  Keen,  professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  dean  of  the 
Dental  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   _ 

Nearly  two  hundred  persons  were  present  at  the  banquet 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  M.  Stuart  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  responses  were  made  by  Arthur  R.  Ed- 
wards for  the  Medical  School,  Mitchell  D.  FoUansbee  for 
the  Law  School,  Robert  L.  Cumnock  for  the  School  of 
Oratory,  Horace  Butterworth  for  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, and  by  the  four  gentlemen  who  received  honorary 
degrees  on  the  following  day. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  professional  school  building  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th,  and  consisted  of  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

Hymn,  '*Lobe  den  Herrn."   (University  Chapel  Service, 
p.  19). 

Invocation Professor  Amos  W.  Patten 

Responsive  Reading .  ( Chapel  Service,  p.  1 2,  Selection  1 1 ) 
Solo,  **In  Diesen  Hciligen  Hallen" .  .  Mr.  Harry  Parsons 

Historical  Statement Robert  D.  Sheppard,  D.  D. 

Presentation  of  the  Keys Hon.  Oliver  H.  Horton 
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In  greater  measure  perhaps  than  to  any  other  the  Univer- 
sity owes  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  the  story  of  its 
purchase  by  the  trustees,  of  the  extensive  alterations  neces- 
sary to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
incalculable  value  of  the  building  to  the  departments 
housed  within  its  walls,  has  been  told  so  authoritatively 
and  eloquently  as  practically  to  close  the  field. 

Address  by  Professor  Robert  D.  Sheppard 

The  appropriate  housing  of  some  of  our  departments 
— that  is  the  occasion  of  our  celebration  to-day — ^is  deeply 
involved  in  the  history  of  these  schools  and  is  a  notable 
step  in  their  bright  progression.  The  attempt  to  teach  the 
subjects  for  which  they  stand  was  a  part  of  the  original 
program  of  the  founders  of  Northwestern  University  be- 
fore even  a  foot  of  land  was  acquired,  or  one  stone  of  her 
buildings  was  laid.  We  are  gathered  today  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  spot  where,  in  1850,  a  few  devoted 
and  far-sighted  men  set  on  foot  the  project  of  Northwest- 
em  University  that  aimed  to  teach  all  learning.  They  were 
men  of  boundless  faith,  men  of  statesmanlike  conception 
and  generous  of  their  limited  means.  They  believed  that 
time  was  on  their  side,  and  that  the  acorn  which  they  were 
planting  would  be  an  oak  in  the  century  to  come,  but  they 
hardly  conceived  that  the  successor  of  what  was  then  the 
palatial  hotel  of  the  city  of  Chicago  would  be  the  home  of 
three  of  their  coming  schools  and  the  headquarters  of  edu- 
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cational  influence  in  the  city  and  its  tributary  territory. 
Nevertheless,  this  wild  fancy  has  been  realized.  They 
labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  Let  us  not 
forget  in  our  march  of  progress,  and  chiefly  so  near  to 
Founders'  Day,  that  our  direction  was  given  and  our  pace 
was  set  in  a  dingy  law  office  near  at  hand,  in  1850,  by  as 
sturdy,  far-sighted  and  self-sacrificing  a  body  of  men  as 
ever  founded  a  state  or  projected  a  great  public  enterprise. 
Our  Law  School  was  begun  in  1859;  our  School  of 
Pharmacy  came  under  our  care  in  1884;  our  Dental  School 
Was  begun  in  1891.  The  beginnings  were  small:  a  few 
teachers,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  and  with  a 
few  facilities  welcomed  the  men  who  sought  their  aid. 
Without  a  permanent  abiding  place,  in  cramped  and  often 
dingy  quarters,  moving  often,  they  kept  on  their  way,  in- 
structing students,  making  history,  gathering  a  body  of 
alumni,  forcing,  by  their  own  growth  and  aspirations  up- 
on the  institution  that  had  fostered  them,  the  idea  that  they 
were  no  sickly  children  destined  to  an  early  death,  but  vig- 
orous members  of  the  university  household,  with  the  gar- 
ments of  youth  outworn,  which  needed  to  be  replaced  with 
the  garments  of  maturity ;  and  that  they  needed  above  all 
a  permanent  abiding  place,  about  which  the  associations  of 
home  might  gather.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  four  dif- 
ferent locations — and  I  know  not  how  many  more — have 
housed  the  Law  School ;  four,  the  Dental  School ;  two,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  They  were  in  a  sense  educational 
tramps.    The  condition  did  not  suggest  permanence.     It 
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was  not  a  comfortable  or  creditable  condition.  Still,  wc 
were  doing  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances, 
looking  for  better  days,  with  an  eye,  as  we  sometimes  say, 
to  the  main  chance. 

In  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
March  15,  1900,  the  subject  of  the  professional  schools 
was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  Representatives  of  the 
various  schools  were  given  the  floor.  My  own  contribution 
to  the  subject  was  the  suggestion  that  so  far  as  possible  for 
the  efficiency  of  administration,  for  economy  at  various 
points,  and  for  the  impression  that  they  would  unitedly 
make  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city,  as  well  as  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  influence  of  the  University,  they  should 
be  housed  under  a  single  roof.  I  only  spoke  that  for  which 
I  hoped  and  dreamed.  I  have  dreamed  much  that  has  not 
been  realized.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  famous  old 
Tremont  House  was  In  the  market.  It  had  come  to  the 
notice  of  James  B.  Hobbs,  than  whom  no  clearer  head  or 
warmer  heart  was  ever  enlisted  in  the  institutions  of  the 
church  he  loves  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  said  to  me, 
"Sheppard,  this  is  what  you  have  been  looking  for,  and 
you  can  compass  its  purchase.^'  I  thanked  him  for  his  sug- 
gestion, was  skeptical  of  his  conclusion,  and  promised  to 
think  the  matter  over.  I  roamed  so  frequently  over  the 
old  building  that  the  police  authorities  had  me  under  sus- 
picion, and  the  possibilities  of  Its  use  and  purposes  grew  up- 
on me.  I  secured  an  option  for  Its  purchase  early  in  March 
1 90 1,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  winter  home  of  Mr. 
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Dcering,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  un- 
folded my  dream  and  my  method  of  financing  the  enter- 
prise. He  listened  in  his  kindly  critical  way  and  approvedf 
and  backed  his  judgment  with  his  accustcmied  liberality, 
and  offered  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  help  on  the 
work,  and  thus  gave  the  scheme  the  impulse  which  made 
it  possible,  as  he  has  impelled  every  other  great  scheme  in 
which  the  University  was  interested  that  commended  itself 
to  his  judgment — great-hearted,  clear-headed,  generous- 
handed  man  that  he  is:  may  he  continue  long  with  us  to 
watch  and  guide  our  progress.  I  visited  New  York,  and 
consulted  Mr.  N.  W.  Harris,  who  heartily  approved,  and 
on  the  15th  of  March,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  repeated  what  had  been  done,  set  forth  my  plan 
of  financing  the  enterprise,  suggested  the  value  and  uses  of 
this  property  to  us,  and  was  authorized  to  consununate  the 
purchase  for  $500,000.  It  was  then  in  use  as  a  hotel  and 
the  lease  had  some  time  run.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
early  possession,  and  plans  for  adaptation  of  the  building 
were  undertaken  by  the  University  architects,  D.  H.  Bum- 
ham  &  Company.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  plans  which 
miscarried  of  enlisting  the  First  M.  E.  Church  with  us  in 
the  enterprise  of  building  a  great  auditorium  in  connection 
with  this  structure,  or,  the  later  attempt,  to  incorporate  a 
great  music  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra and  the  Central  Church.  That  was  a  noble  dream 
that  did  not  come  true,  and  from  which  I  shrank  when  I 
found  it  could  not  be  unanimously  supported  by  the  Trus- 
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tees.  But  let  me  say  in  passing  that  I  devoutly  hope  that  in 
this  bi-centennial  year  of  John  Wesley's  birth  that  dream 
may  come  true  in  connection  with  the  Clark  Street  property 
only  two  blocks  away,  where  our  institution,  in  close  con- 
nection with  a  great  institutional  church,  may  employ  the 
adjunct  of  a  great  central  hall  in  wielding  a  mighty  intel- 
lectual influence  on  the  life  of  this  metropolis. 

It  was  not  until  March,  1902,  that  we  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  and  plans  were  adopted  involving  the 
expenditure  of  over  $170,000  for  the  exclusive  accommo- 
dation of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry. 
Mr.  John  R.  Lindgren  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Dyche  were  asso- 
ciated with  me  on  the  Building  Committee  and  rendered  in- 
valuable service.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  work  devel- 
oped, the  plans  were  enlarged,  until,  with  the  needful 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  furnishing  of  the  building 
with  needed  stationary  apparatus,  our  expenditure  has  ag- 
gregated $280,000.  Difliculties  of  construction  con- 
fronted us  as  the  work  progressed,  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. Controversies  of  conflicting  trades  worked  long  de- 
lay and  the  cancelling  of  some  contracts  and  the  increasing 
of  expenses.  Unusual  demands  of  the  City  Building  de- 
partment caused  revision  of  other  contracts  at  added  ex- 
pense. The  whole  interior  of  the  building,  bound  together 
as  it  was  by  trusses  and  upheld  by  partitions  and  bearing 
walls,  had  to  be  supported  by  a  steel  construction  from  the 
ground  up,  displacing  all  the  former  supports  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof.     A  new  seventh  story  had  to  be  con- 
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structed  for  the  use  of  the  anatCHiiical  department  of  the 
Dental  School.  The  steam  plant  had  to  be  made  entirely 
new ;  the  plumbing  likewise,  and  unusual  quantities  of  it  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  laboratories;  new  electric  wiring; 
new  floors,  new  plastering;  new  elevators  were  requiredj 
indeed,  nearly  all  save  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  new  construction  with  spacious  stories 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  growth  of  our  great 
schools  for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  when  you  esti- 
mate the  capacity  of  this  building,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  six  college  buildings  i6o  by  i8o  feet  and 
containing  about  23,000  square  feet  each,  allowing  for  a 
great  court  in  the  center  of  each  building,  and  another 
building  60  by  160  containing  about  10,000  square  feet. 

Here  the  chief  administrative  officer  can  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  city  departments  of  the  University  and  with 
the  intellectual  and  educational  life  of  the  city,  and  here 
we  can,  as  we  have  frequently  done  thus  far,  extend  the 
hospitality  of  the  University  to  learned  societies  and  insti- 
tutions that  need  a  place  of  meeting  and  conference.  Mar- 
velous uses  and  adaptations  of  this  home  of  our  schools,  I 
verily  believe,  will  frequently  appear  as  the  years  go  by.  In 
this  central  construction,  so  accessible  by  all  the  intramural 
means  of  travel  in  our  city,  we  may  stand  for  a  beacon  of 
learning  and  all  that  relates  to  it,  where  every  eye  can  see. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  remark  by  property  interests  that 
by  our  improvements  and  activities  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  have  enhanced  values  nearly  100  per  cent — I  hope  the 
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assessor  will  not  be  apprised  of  this  fact,  however.  In- 
deed, if  some  brave  capitalist  should  offer  us  $1,500,000 
for  this  property,  I  should  be  disposed  to  commend  his 
judgment  of  property  values,  though  it  is  not  for  sale. 

But  best  of  all  in  this  connection  is  the  publicity  and 
permanence  attaching  to  our  schools.  The  professional 
men  of  the  next  generation,  products  of  these  schools,  can 
make  frequent  visits  to  their  alma  mater  without  incon- 
venience, gaze  with  delighted  memory  on  the  benches  they 
so  often  mutilated,  and  live  over  again  the  years  of  hard 
work  that  made  men  of  them,  and  uphold  with  their  in- 
creasing influence,  because  of  their  added  interest,  the  pow- 
er of  the  University  for  good.  Our  loyal  professors  need 
no  longer  be  tramp-educators,  but  with  a  settled  habitation 
and  home,  they  may  be  assured  that  their  scholarship  and 
labor  are  associated  with  an  institution  that  is  here  to  stay. 
We  celebrated  today  the  passing  of  the  Tremont  House, 
grand  old  hostelry,  commensurate  in  its  existence  only  with 
the  life  of  the  city  of  which  it  was  an  ornament.  On  its 
register,  what  a  catalogue  of  names  has  been  inscribed; 
through  its  spacious  corridors  what  a  mighty  procession  of 
people  has  passed;  from  its  balconies,  what  oratory  has 
been  heard;  in  its  banqueting  halls,  what  luxurious  feasts 
have  been  spread!  But  its  day  is  over.  **Northwcstern 
University  Building"  is  inscribed  over  its  portals.  The 
register  is  still  here,  but  it  is  a  register  of  hungry  students. 
Instead  of  the  heavy  footfall  of  weary  travelers  upon  the 
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of  eager  youth  thronging  to  the  scenes  of  study.  The  ban- 
queting halls  have  given  place  to  the  library,  the  lecture 
room  and  the  laboratories.  The  same  old  flag  waves  from 
the  flag-staff  but  the  needs  of  the  body  of  American  citizens 
have  been  displaced  beneath  it  by  the  needs  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit. 

Farewell,  old  Tremont.    Hail,  for  generations  to  come, 
"Northwestern  University  Building  1'* 


CHAPTER  V 

The  School  of  Pharmacy 
Oscar  Oldberg 


THE  official  initiative  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  pharmacy  in  connec- 
tion with  Northwestern  University  was 
taken  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  in  April  1886.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  in- 
viting the  co-operation  of  all  persons  sufficiently  interested 
in  sound  pharmaceutical  education  to  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  project.  This  action  was  taken  upon 
the  motion  of  Dr.  David  R.  Dyche,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  and  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee, and  a  pharmacist  in  active  business  in  Chicago. 

Conferences  were  held  with  other  prominent  pharma- 
cists and  with  men  of  experience  in  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  result  was  the  incorporation  of  a 
school  called  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  in- 
corporators were  President  Joseph  Cummings  of  North- 
western University,  David  R.  Dyche,  Ezekiel  Herbert  Sar- 
gent, Theodore  H.  Patterson,  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Harry 
S.  Maynard  and  Oscar  Oldberg.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  June,  the  school  thus  incorpor- 
ated was,  by  agreement  with  the  incorporators,  formally 
adopted  as  a  department  of  Northwestern  University.* 

The  new  institution  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  a  special  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ezekiel 
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Wilhelm  Bodemann  and  Henry  S.  Maynard,  and  a  faculty 
consisting  of  Oscar  Oldberg,  Dean  and  professor  of  phar- 
macy, John  Harper  Long,  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
William  Kerr  Higley,  professor  of  botany  and  pharma- 
cognosy. But  while  the  courses  of  instruction,  election  of 
teachers,  all  educational  requirements,  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees  were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  president  of  the  University,  the 
administration  of  the  school  was  entrusted  to  the  special 
board  of  trustees  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  members 
of  which  voluntarily  assumed  the  task  of  providing  for  its 
adequate  equipment  and  financial  support  until  it  should 
be  securely  established.  In  1 89 1  the  University  assumed 
complete  control  of  the  management  of  the  School,  retain- 
ing the  members  of  its  special  board  of  trustees  as  an  ad- 
visory executive  committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Dr.  David  R.  Dyche  died  in  1893  ^^^  ^^'  succeeded  by  lus 
son  William  A.  Dyche.  Mr.  Ezekiel  H.  Sargent  died  in 
1903.  The  present  executive  committee  of  the  Scho(^  of 
Pharmacy  ( 1905)  consists  of  William  A.  Dyche,  Wilhelm 
Bodemann,  Henry  S.  Maynard  and  Theodore  H.  Patter- 
son. 

Through  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  men  who  un- 
dertook its  original  equipment,  the  School  to<^  high  rank 
from  the  beginning.  The  quarters  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  Dickey  Building 
on  the  south-west  comer  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets 
were  leased  for  a  period  of  five  years.    The  School  opened 
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its  doors  October  i,  1886.  It  had  a  lecture  room  seating 
two  hundred,  four  laboratories  which  together  provided 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  forty  students  work- 
ing simultaneously,  and  an  exceptionally  good  outfit  of  ap- 
paratus, instruments  and  materials. 

Twelve  pharmaceutical  schools  existed  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern 
University.  Some  of  them  had  facilities  for  laboratory  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  and  mi- 
croscopy; but  laboratory  courses  were  obligatory  in  only 
two.  In  nearly  all  of  the  pharmaceutical  schools  at  that 
time  the  students  were  not  required  to  be  in  attendance 
more  than  twelve  hours  weekly.  The  instruction  was  all 
given  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  courses  of  in- 
struction extended  through  twenty  weeks  annually  for  two 
years,  and  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  students  were 
employed  in  drug  stores  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
college  attendance. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern  University 
tried  the  experiment  of  more  than  doubling  the  average 
amount  of  required  work,  of  making  substantial  courses  in 
four  different  laboratories  obligatory,  and  of  discouraging 
concurrent  drug  store  employment.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 
quired, in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom,  not  less 
than  three  years'  drug  store  experience  for  graduation. 


•  .  • 
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hours  weeidy  and  concurrent  drug  store  work  practically 
ceased. 

This  having  been  accomplished  and  the  attendance  at 
the  School  having  increased  from  62  in  1886-7  to  247  in 
1893-4,  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, followed  the  example  of  other  university  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  discontinued  the  requirement  of  any  drug 
store  service  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  This  change 
which  took  effect  in  1895,  was  made  because  the  officers  of 
the  School  found  it  quite  impossible  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  drug  store  practice  of  candi- 
dates for  graduation  sufficiently  to  assume  willingly  any 
responsibility  therefor,  and  because  the  pharmacy  laws  of 
all  states  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  Commissioners 
of  Pharmacy  to  enforce  this  necessary  feature  of  the  pre- 
paratory training  of  persons  seeking  licenses  to  pracdce 
pharmacy.  The  abolishment  of  drug  store  experience  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  School. 

The  annual  attendance  at  the  School  from  1886  to  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  1903-4  (nineteen  years)  aver- 
aged 215  students,  counting  no  name  more  than  once.  It 
reached  its  maximum  in  1892  when  the  number  was  316, 
but  the  attendance  decreased  at  once  when  in  February 
1893  ^^^  School  was  removed  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  24th  Street.  The  classes  began  to  grow  again  until  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  were  increased, 
when  the  usual  result  followed.     In  1899  the  course  of 
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instruction  was  lengthened  to  include  two  annual  school 
sessions  of  twenty-six  weeks  each,  and  the  total  attendance 
in  1 899-1900  fell  to  138.  But  this  great  decline  was  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthening 
of  the  courses,  the  senior  class  in  1900  consisted  only  of 
students  who  had  finished  their  junior  work  prior  to  1 899. 
The  attendance  increased  again  to  172  in  1901;  186  in 
1902;  229  in  1903,  and  269  in  1904  (from  September 
I  to  the  end  of  each  academic  year) .  The  total  number  of 
graduates  from  1886  to  1904,  inclusive,  was  i»5i4.  Stu- 
dents have  come  to  this  school  from  all  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories except  Nevada  and  Delaware,  and  the  average 
number  of  states  and  territories  annually  represented  has 
been  about  twenty-four. 

From  1886  to  February  1893  ^^^  School  of  Pharmacy 
was  situated  in  the  Dickey  Building  before  referred  to. 
From  February,  1893,  ^^  J^'y>  1902,  it  shared  with  the 
Medical  School  the  building  erected  by  the  University  in 
1892-3  on  Dearborn  street,  between  24th  and  25th  streets. 
Since  July,  1902,  it  has  been  housed  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Building  (the  "Professional  Schools  Building'') 
immediately  opposite  the  quarters  occupied  by  this  depart- 
ment from  1886  to  1893. 

Twenty-six  rooms  with  a  total  floor  space  of  about 
27,000  square  feet,  including  all  of  the  fourth  floor  and 
two  large  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Building  are  now  (1905)  used  exclusively  by  the 

School  of  Pharmacy.    The  rental  value  of  these  quarters 
iv-« 
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18  estimated  to  be,  on  a  commercial  basis,  about  $7,500. 

The  laboratories  of  the  School  in  1886  were  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  manufacturing  (pharmaceutical)  laboratory, 
and  laboratory  for  botany  and  microscopy,  and  a  dispens- 
ing laboratory.  A  laboratory  for  organic  chemistry  was 
added  in  1893,  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in  1902,  and 
a  second  laboratory  for  inorganic  chemistry  in  1903. 

The  following  laboratories  are  now  ( 1 905 )  maintained 
by  the  school : 

1 .  Laboratory  for  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  introductory 

courses  in  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  with 
a  floor  space  of  1,536  square  feet. 

2.  Laboratory  for  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  a  floor 

space  of  1,428  square  feet. 

3.  Laboratory  for  Organic  Chemistry,  for  the  analysis 

of  drugs,  foods,  and  water,  with  a  floor  space  of 
1,846  square  feet. 

4.  Laboratory   for   Microscopy  and   Pharmacography, 

for  microscopical  study  and  examination  of  plants, 
drugs  and  foodstuffs,  with  a  floor  space  of  1,224 
square  feet. 

5.  The  Manufacturing  Laboratory,  for  practice  in  the 

production  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations, with  a  floor  space  of  2,289  square  feet. 

6.  The  Dispensing  Laboratory,  with  a  floor  space  of 

1,593  square  feet. 

7.  The  Bacteriological  Laboratory  with  a  floor  space  of 

864  square  feet. 
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The  first  teaching  staff  in  1886  consisted  of  Professors 
Oldberg,  Long  and  Higley,  together  with  John  Conrad, 
Ph.G.,  instructor  in  dispensing,  and  William  B.  Moore, 
Ph.G.,  instructor  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  Dr. 
William  Edward  Quine  was  appointed  professor  of  mate- 
ria medica  and  therapeutics  in  March,  1887,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  member  of  the  faculty  until  1892. 
When  he  resigned  he  was  elected  emeritus  professor. 

Mark  Powers  Sc.B.,  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  in  1887.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  1892  and 
continued  to  serve  as  such  until  his  death  in  1895. 

Professor  John  H.  Long  continued  to  be  the  professor  of 
chemistry  to  1902,  when  the  school  was  removed  from 
24th  street  to  the  center  of  the  city.  He  now  gives  his 
whole  attention  to  his  work  as  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  of  the  Medical  School. 

Maurice  A.  Miner,  Ph.C,  was  appointed  instructor  in 
the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  in  1889,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacy  In  1892.  He  is  still  an  active  member 
of  the  staff. 

Edson  S.  Bastin,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  became  professor 
of  botany  in  1890,  and  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy  in 
1892.  He  resigned  in  1893  to  accept  the  chair  vacated  in 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Waisch. 

Ernest  B.  Stuart,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  was  appointed  professor 
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Harry  Kahn,  Ph.M.,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  and  materia  medica  in  1901,  and 
still  retains  that  position. 

Henry  Kraemer,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  and  pharmacognosy  in  1893,  and  served  until  1897, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor Edson  S.  Bastin. 

Jan  Barend  Nagelvoort  became  professor  of  applied 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  in  1895,  ^^^  served  until  the 
dose  of  1897. 

Frank  Burnett  Dains,  Sc.M.»  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1896  and  served  until  1902. 

Albert  Schneider,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  succeeded  Professor 
Henry  Kraemer  in  1897  and  served  until  1903. 

David  Lake  DavoU,  Jr.,  Sc.  B.,  Ph.C,  was  assistant 
professor  of  applied  pharmaceutical  chemistry  from  1897 
to  1 899  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 

Carl  George  Hunkel.  Sc.B.,  Ph.C,  who  served  until 
1 90 1,  and  then  resigned,  being  succeeded  by 

Charles  Waggener  Patterson,  Sc.B.,  Ph.C,  who  is  still 
a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Harry  Mann  Gordin,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  1902. 

Theodore  Whittelsey,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor 
of  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry  in  1903. 

Raymond  H.  Pond,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  and  pharmacognosy  in  1903. 
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The  present  staff  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  North- 
western University  (1905)  consists  of: 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  North- 
western University 

Thomas  Franklin  Holgate,  Ph.D.,  acting  president  of 
the  University. 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Pharm.  D.,  Dean,  professor  of  phar- 
macy and  director  of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 

William  Edward  Quine,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of 
physiology,  therapeutics  and  toxicology. 

Harry  Mann  Gordin,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Berne, 
Switzerland),  professor  of  organic  chemistry  and  director 
of  the  organic  chemical  laboratory. 

Theodore  Whittelsey,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Gcettingen, 
Germany),  professor  of  inorganic  and  analytical  chemis- 
try, and  director  of  the  inorganic  chemical  laboratories. 

Raymond  H.  Pond,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan), 
professor  of  botany,  microscopy,  pharmacognosy  and  bac- 
teriology, and  director  of  the  microscopical  and  bacterio- 
logical laboratories. 

Maurice  Ashbel  Miner,  Pharm.  M.  (University  of 
Michigan),  assistant  professor  of  pharmacy,  in  charge  of 
the  manufacturing  laboratory.    Curator. 

Charles  Waggencr  Patterson,  Sc.B.,  Ph.C.  (Northwest- 
ern University),  assistant  professor  of  organic  analytical 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  in  charge  of  the  organic  chem- 
ical laboratory.    Registrar. 
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Harry  Kahn,  Pharm.  M.  (University  of  Michigan), 
M.  D.  (Northwestern),  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
and  materia  medica. 

David  Charles  Ecdes,  Sc.B.,  A.  M.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), instructor  in  pharmacy,  in  charge  of  the  dispensing 
laboratory,  secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Gustave  E.  F.  Lundell,  Sc.B.  (Cornell  University), 
instructor  in  the  inorganic  chemical  laboratories. 

Gerhard  H.  Jensen,  Sc.B.  (Cornell  University),  instruc- 
tor in  botany  and  pharmacognosy. 

John  Ferd.  Fischnar,  Ph.C.  (Northwestern),  assistant 
in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  Ph.C.  (Northwestern), 
assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratories. 

Lee  R.  Girton,  Ph.C,  lecture  assistant  in  inorganic 
chemistry. 

Ernest  WooUett,  college  clerk  and  instructor  in  book- 
keeping and  business  methods. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy from  1886  to  1899  occupied  two  school  sessions  of 
twenty  weeks  each;  from  1899  to  1903  two  sessions  of 
twenty-six  weeks  each;  in  1903-4  four  terms  of  fourteen 
weeks  each.  It  now  occupies  three  academic  semesters  of 
eighteen  weeks  each  and  embraces  1,65^0  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
was  introduced  in  1904.     It  is  a  course  of  two  years  of 
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nine  months  each  and  embraces  about  2,370  hours  of 
instruction. 

All  students  taking  the  courses  required  for  graduation 
are  given  a  full  program  of  work  which  renders  concur- 
rent wage-earning  impracticable,  unless  their  attendance 
at  the  School  is  correspondingly  extended.  The  courses 
given  in  this  School  for  the  respective  degrees  conferred, 
have  at  all  times  been  at  least  as  extensive  as  in  any  other 
pharmaceutical  school,  both  as  to  subjects  taught  and  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  present  equipment  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  including  furniture,  fixtures,  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  books,  and  materials,  is  (March,  1905,) 
about  $26,400.  The  library  of  the  School  contains  about 
one  thousand  bound  volumes  and  an  almost  equal  number 
of  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets.  These  books  and 
pamphlets  are  all  of  permanent  value.  They  include 
(1905)  complete  sets  of  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  complete  sets  of 
Berichte  der  Chemischen  Gesellschaft  from  1868  to  date, 
and  of  Chemisches  Centralblatt  from  1870  to  date;  and, 
complete  from  1893  to  date,  the  Berichte  der  Pharma- 
ceutischen  Gesellschaft,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Anorganische 
Chemie,  Zeitschrift  fur  Analytische  Chemie,  Journal  of  the 
London  Chemical  Society,  the  Neueste  Erfindungen, 
Erfahrungen,   Pharmaceutische   Centralhalle,   Repertoire 
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de  Pharmacie,  etc.  All  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  world 
are  also  in  the  library. 

The  training  of  pharmacists  everywhere  must  include 
both  shop  practice  and  education  in  special  schools.  In 
the  infancy  of  pharmaceutical  college  education  in  Amer- 
ica the  shop  training  received  by  apprentices  and  clerks  in 
the  drug  stores  was  in  at  least  one  respect  more  valuable 
than  it  is  today,  for  the  druggists  half  a  century  ago  did 
a  considerable  amount  of  technical  work  which  they  rarely 
do  now,  manufacturing  many  of  the  medicinal  preparations 
they  dispensed.  The  necessity  of  laboratory  courses  in  the 
pharmaceutical  schools  was  possibly  less  urgent  at  that 
time  than  now.  But  there  are  at  present  (1905)  over 
eighty  pharmaceutical  schools  in  America;  less  than  one- 
third  of  these  include  drug  store  experience  among  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  systematic  courses  of 
laboratory  training  are  now  given  in  all  the  principal  phar- 
maceutical schools.  The  necessity  for  actual  drug  store 
practice  as  a  part  of  the  training  required  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  pharmacist  is  almost  universally  conceded,  but 
the  practical  instruction  which  the  apprentices  and  clerks 
can  obtain  in  these  stores  is  utterly  inadequate  and  the  store 
practice  must  therefore  be  reinforced  by  substantial  courses 
in  special  pharmaceutical  schools  in  order  to  accomplish 
satisfactory  results. 

In  America  the  propriety  of  including  schools  of  phar- 
macy among  the  professional  and  technical  schools  of  uni- 
versities has  sometimes  been  questioned,  evidently  because 
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pharmacy  in  this  country  is  so  generally  mercantile  in  its 
character  that  the  scientific-technical  nature  of  the  phar- 
macist's occupation  is  obscured. 

Pharmacy  is  directly  and  vitally  associated  with  the 
preservation  of  human  life,  health  and  happiness,  and 
when  rightly  understood  and  practiced  it  commands  respect 
as  a  scientific  technical  profession. 

Little  or  no  education  is  demanded  by  law  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  the  study  of  pharmacy,  and  other  questions  have  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  medical 
profession  that  they  have  temporarily  lost  sight  of  the 
vital  importance  of  a  higher  grade  of  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation and  service.  In  other  countries  the  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  have  received  better 
attention.  They  have  established  high  standards  of  gen- 
eral and  special  education  which  are  rigidly  enforced. 
Courses  of  education  for  pharmacy  are  given  in  other  than 
the  English  speaking  countries,  generally  in  designated 
universities  and  polytechnic  schools,  but  sometimes  in  spe- 
cial schools  of  pharmacy  supported  by  the  government. 

More  than  twenty  American  universities  now  give 
courses  of  instruction  in  pharmacy.  Good  pharmaceutical 
schools  conducted  by  local  associations  of  pharmacists 
exist  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  There  are  also  private 
schools  of  pharmacy  conducted  by  their  proprietors. 

American  pharmaceutical  schools  vary  greatly  in  their 
courses  and  requirements  as  well  as  in  the  degrees  they  con- 
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students  extend  through  two  school  years  of  six  months 
each,  but  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  that  time 
varies  from  about  300  to  about  1,600  hours.  The  degree  of 
Graduate  of  Pharmacy  is  very  generally  the  one  conferred 
at  the  completion  of  such  a  course.  A  course  extending 
through  two  school  years  of  nine  months  each,  and  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  given  chiefly 
by  university  schools,  and  this  course  usually  embraces 
about  2,400  hours'  instruction.  Not  a  dozen  students 
annually  are  taking  a  more  extended  course  than  that  for 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

The  work  of  the  pharmacist  is  replete  with  importunities 
for  investigation,  improvement,  and  valuable  additions  to 
knowledge.  In  past  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
renowned  chemists  of  the  world  were  pharmacists.  The 
occupation  of  the  pharmacist  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
ambition.  Practicing  pharmacists  with  doctor's  degrees  in 
philosophy  on  medicine  are  not  rare  in  Europe.  The  best 
education  obtainable  in  our  universities  and  colleges  can 
not  be  regarded  as  too  high  for  the  practice  of  the  kind 
of  pharmacy  demanded  by  enlightened  civilization  and 
public  policy. 

The  physician  would  be  powerless  without  medicines. 
But  the  most  valuable  medicines  include  substances  which 
are  poisons  when  abused  or  ignorantly  used.  The  public 
is  powerless  to  protect  itself  against  the  dangers  attending 
the  preparation,  vending,  and  use  of  drugs,  since  special 
training,  knowledge  and  experience  such  as  neither  the 
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public  nor  the  physician  possess,  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  those  dangers.  The  dangers  involved  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicines  are  numerous  and  grave.  It  hap- 
pens frequently  that  recovery  depends  upon  prompt  admin- 
istration of  maximum  doses  of  remedies  so  potent  as  to  be 
dangerous.  If  in  such  a  case  the  remedy  dispensed  is 
much  below  the  fixed  standard  of  strength,  the  patient's 
life  might  be  sacrificed  for  want  of  the  necessary  relief,  and 
if  the  strength  of  the  drug  is  much  above  the  fixed  stand- 
ard, the  result  might  be  equally  disastrous.  Medicines  arc 
far  from  permanent,  and  many  of  them  deteriorate  rap- 
idly. One  medicinal  substance  may  be  substituted  for 
another  through  ignorance,  accident  or  design.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  community  demands  that  necessary,  reliable, 
and  safe  medicines  shall  be  promptly  procurable.  Hence 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  designated  public  servants  to 
be  at  all  times  ready  to  prepare  and  dispense  commonly 
employed  and  important  remedies  without  unnecessary 
delay.-  These  public  servants  are  the  pharmacists.  They 
are  given  the  exclusive  right  to  practice  pharmacy,  and 
that  right  is  expressly  forbidden  to  all  others  (including, 
of  course,  physicians),  for  the  training,  experience  and 
facilities  possessed  only  by  the  pharmacist  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  safe  dispensing. 

The  universities  of  America  are,  therefore,  fully  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  special  schools  for  the  education  of 
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CONTRACT    OF   NORTHWESTERN    UNIVER 
SITY  WITH  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF 

PHARMACY 


This  indenture,  made  this  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1891,  between  the 
Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy*  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  of  the  first  part,  and  Northwestern  University  of  Evanston,  in 
the  said  State,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  promises  of  the. 
party  of  the  second  part  hereinafter  specified,  agrees  with  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  as  follows: 

First,  That  the  name  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy  shall  here- 
after be  Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  authority 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  continue  the 
name  "Illinois  College  of  Riarmacy"  in  brackets,  so  long  as  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy 
shall  desire  to  so  use  it. 

Second,  That  all  the  property  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy 
now  held  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  hereby  transferred,  assigned 
and  made  over  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  perpetual  trust  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  continue  its  corporate 
existence  tmtil  such  time  as  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  hereinafter  constituted,  and  the  Trustees 
or  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  shall  direct  the  charter  to  be 
surrendered,  to  the  end  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  should  it 
see  fit  to  do  so,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
represented  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
hereinafter  constituted,  and  the  Trustees  or  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  shall  direct  the  charter  to  be  surrendered,  to  the  end  that 
the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  should  it  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  represented  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  retransfer  the  prop- 
erty of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 

Fourth,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  not  conduct  any  school 
of  pharmacy  under  its  charter  until  such  time  as  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  retransfer  the  property  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part 
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shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  date 
ation,  unless  the  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death,  res 
moval,  in  which  case  the  term  of  office  shall  be  for  the  i 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  shall  hav 
reject  nominations  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  o 
Pharmacy,  in  which  case  nominations  shall  be  referre 
committee  for  further  consideration  and  recommendatic 
Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  anj 
to  make  nominations  of  their  successors,  the  Executive  C 
University  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  proceed  to  fil 
without  the  nominations  above  referred  to.  All  nomir 
made  from  practical  druggists  or  registered  pharmacists 
State  of  Illinois,  and  no  person  shall  be  a  member  of 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  who  is  a  member 
the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Members  of  the  Executive  Cc 
School  of  Pharmacy,  may  be  removed  by  the  E 
mittee  of  the  University  or  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  I 
the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  or  may  be  r< 
Executive  Committee  of  the  University  or  Board  of  1 
University  for  cause  shown,  and  after  notice  and  opport 
ing  given  to  the  party  concerned. 

Seventh,  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  School 
shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  fees  of  students, 
instruction,  the  length  of  the  term  of  study,  the  salary  c 
of  the  faculty  and  other  persons  rendering  service  to  the 
purchase  supplies,  these  powers  to  be  exercised  subject  1 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  or  Boarc 
Trustees. 

Eighth,  The  authorities  of  the  University  shall  have 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  except  as  its  power  is  restr 
articles. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the  ] 
party  of  the  first  part  hereinbefore  specified  agrees  with 
of  the  first  oart  as  follows : 
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First,  that  it  assumes  the  liabilities  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Phar- 
macy already  incurred,  and  accepts  the  transfer  of  its  property  in  trust 
for  the  sole  use  of  that  College,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  North- 
western University  School  of  Pharmacy  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
soever; and  it  agrees  to  hold  all  legacies  or  endowments  that  may  be 
made  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  trust  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
said  school;  but  it  is  agreed  and  understood  between  the  contracting 
parties  that  four  notes  given  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
payable  to  Northwestern  University,  the  same  bearing  date  of  April 
10,  1890,  and  being  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($i,ooo)  each, 
remain  in  force  notwithstanding  this  contract,  and  that  they  shall  be 
payable  out  of  any  property  which  the  School  of  Pharmacy  now  has 
or  may  have  hereafter  become  entitled  to. 

Second,  That  all  fees  derived  from  students  and  all  other  sources 
in  Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  that  school  and  to  that  purpose  only. 

Third,  That  no  money  belonging  to  or  earned  by  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  shall  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  or  Executive  Committee 
of  the  University,  except  on  the  recommendation  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  is 
understood  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  the 
notes  above  referred  to  and  previously  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Fourth,  That  all  persons  who  are  alumni  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Pharmacy  are  hereby  made  alumni  of  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Fifth,  That  it  agrees  to  pay  to  David  R.  Dyche,  the  sum  of  $i,ooo; 
Theodore  H.  Patterson,  $i,ooo;  E.  H.  Sargent,  $i,ooo;  Wilhelm  Bode- 
mann,  $500;  Henry  S.  Maynard,  $500;  William  A.  Dyche,  $300;  when- 
ever it  is  requested  so  to  do  by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  provided 
it  is  possible  for  them  so  to  do  out  of  the  funds  earned  by  North- 
western University  School  of  Pharmacy  without  detriment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  said  School ;  the  sums  above  named  having  been  advanced 
by  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  University  Pharmacy  School  from  time 
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the  proceeds  realized  from  such  sale  shall  be  reinvested  for 
these  before  mentioned  schools  in  equal  shares,  their  interest 
to  continue  until  terminated  as  above  provided.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  desirable  that  the  property 
above  described  should  be  used  in  connection  with  other  departments 
of  the  University  than  those  mentioned  in  this  article,  that  this  may  be 
done  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Medical  School. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these 
presents  to  be  subscribed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caused  its  corporate 
seal  to  be  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  subscribed  by  its  Vice-presi- 
dent and  Secretary  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

By  David    R.    Dyche, 

President 
T.  H.  Patterson^ 

Secretary. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Oksington  Lunt, 

Vice-president 

Attest, 

Frank  P.  Crandon, 

Secretary. 

(Seal.) 
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THE  University  Dental  College,  which  pre- 
ceded Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  was  organized  under  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  1887.  The  first 
session  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1887- 
1888  with  a  class  of  six  students,  the  dental  faculty  con- 
sisting of  W.  W.  AUport  (Emeritus),  L.  P.  Haskell,  R. 
F.  Ludwig,  John  S.  Marshall  (dean),  A.  E.  Baldwin, 
Charles  P.  Pruyn,  C.  R.  Baker  and  Arthur  B.  Freeman. 
In  the  organization  of  this  college  an  agreement  was 
effected  between  President  Cummings  of  Northwestern 
University,  Nathan  S.  Davis,  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical College,  and  the  faculty  of  the  new  dental  college, 
by  which  its  students  should  take  lectures  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  histology,  materia  medica,  pathology  and  sur- 
gery with  the  medical  classes;  but  this  agreement  involved 
no  further  connection  with  the  medical  college.  Also,  the 
connection  with  Northwestern  University  was  nominal  and 
prospective,  the  University  assuming  no  responsibility  for 
the  dental  college. 

The  new  college  was  situated  on  Twenty-sixth  street 
between  Prairie  and  Calumet  avenues,  near  the  medical 
college.  The  students  were  required  to  take  a  course  of 
three  years,  or  seven  months  each,  before  graduation.  At 
this  time  other  dental  schools  required  but  two  years  of 
six  months.  This  was  the  first  dental  college  to  make  this 
requirement,  and  this  fact  operated  very  much  against  its 
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very  small,  there  being  only  eleven  students  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  With  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the 
three-year  course  was  made  optional,  and  the  students  were 
allowed  to  elect  a  two-year  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  the  class  numbered  nineteen.  The  college 
could  not  continue  to  meet  its  expenses  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  this  number  of  students,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  faculty  resigned.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1 89 1 . 
In  the  winter  of  1890-91  there  were  a  number  of  men 
who  had  obtained  some  prcmiinence  as  teachers  in  dentistry 
in  Chicago  who  were  not  then  engaged  in  teaching.  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Gilmer  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Leland  Hotel,  te 
which  Drs.  George  H.  Gushing,  Edgar  D.  Swain,  Edmund 
Noyes  and  W.  V.  B.  Ames  were  invited,  and  to  whom  he 
opened  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  new  dental  school. 
There  were  at  the  time  two  or  three  dental  schools  in  the 
city  that  were  not  succeeding  well,  and  the  question  of  the 
reorganization  of  some  one  of  these  was  discussed,  with  the 

r  

result  that  Dr.  Gilmer  was  authorized  to  investigate  the 
advisability  of  the  purchase  of  the  American  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  then  under  the  ccMitrol  of  Dr.  Clendenen. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  Dr.  Gilmer  reported  adversely  to 
the  purchase  of  that  plant.  Chicago  University  was  then 
in  process  of  organization,  and  an  interview  was  had  with 
President  Harper  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  a 
dental  school  as  a  department  of  that  University,  but  at 
that  time  they  were  not  ready  for  such  an  undertaking. 
The  discussion  of  various  schemes  continued  from  time  to 


time  until  the  resignation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
Dental  College  seemed  to  create  an  opening  in  that  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers  had  recently  become  pres- 
ident of  Northwestern  University  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  bringing  the  professional  schools,  which  had  prev- 
iously but  a  nominal  connection  with  the  college  at  Evans- 
ton,  into  a  closer  relationship.  He  was  seen  with  regard 
to  the  reorganization  of  this  college,  which  he  actively 
favored.  After  a  number  of  conferences  between  the  par- 
ties interested,  which  included  the  members  of  the  old  fac- 
ulty and  the  officers  of  Chicago  Medical  College,  an 
organization  was  effected  under  the  charter  of  North- 
western University.  In  making  this  change  the  word  col- 
lege was  dropped  and  the  word  school  substituted,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  policy  of  the  University,  in  which  the  teach- 
ing organizations  under  its  jurisdiction  are  called  schools 
rather  than  colleges.  The  new  school  took  the  name 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.* 

This  indenture,  made  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1891,  between  the 
University  Dental  College  in  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  of  the  first  part,  and  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston  of 
said  state  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  promises  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  specified,  agrees  with  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  as  follows: 

First,  That  the  name  of  the  University  Dental  College  shall  here- 
after be  Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  and  authority  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  continue  the  name,  "Uni- 
versity Dental  College,"  in  brackets  so  long  as  the  University  shall 
desire  so  to  use  it. 
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The  new  dental  faculty  was  composed  of  Edgar  D. 
Swain  (dean),  Edmund  Noyes  (secretary),  G.  V.  Black, 
George  H.  Gushing,  J.  S.  Marshall,  Charles  P.  Pruyn, 
Isaac  A.  Freeman,  Thomas  L.  Gilmer,  Arthur  B.  Free- 
man, B.  S.  Palmer,  W.  V.  B.  Ames,  Arthur  E.  Matteson, 
E.  L.  Clifford,  G.  W.  Haskins,  G.  W.  Whitfield,  D.  M. 
Cattell  and  H.  P.  Smith.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  medical  school  by  which  the  dental  students  took  the 
lectures   in    anatomy,    physiology,    histology,    chemistry, 


Third,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  surrender  its  articles  of 
corporation  at  any  time  when  it  is  requested  so  to  do  bv  the  Trustees 
or  Executive  Committee  of  the  University,  and  not  before,  to  the 
end  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  should  it  see  fit  to  do  so,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  retransfer  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Dental  College  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 

Fourth,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  not  conduct  any  dental 
school  under  its  articles  of  incorporation  until  such  time  as  the  party 
of  the  second  part  diall  retranster  the  property  of  the  dental  school 
to  it 

Fifth,  That  the  party  of  the  second  i>art  shall  have  full  power  to 
appoint  and  remove,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  professors  and  in- 
structors in  the  faculw  of  the  Dental  School;  such  power  being  ex- 
clusively vested  in  saicf  party  of  the  second  part 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  promises  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part  hereinbefore  specified,  agrees  with  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  as  follows: 

First,  That  it  accepts  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity Dental  College  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  that  College  hereafter 
to  be  known  as  Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Second,  That  all  fees  derived  from  students  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  and  from  the  Dental  Infirmary,  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  aforesaid,  and  to  that 
purpose  only. 

Third,  That  it  agrees  to  assume  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
University  Dental  College  up  to  the  amount  of  $IJKX>.  That  it  further 
agrees,  in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  the  above  liabilities,  that  it  will 
pay  to  Dr.  John  S.  Marshall  the  sum  of  $331.95;  Dr.  C.  P.  Pruyn, 
{356.19;  Dr.  R.  T.  Ludwig,  $310;  Dr.  A.  B.  Freeman,  $290;  Dr.  A.  £. 
Baldwin,  ^30;  Dr.  A.  £.  Mattison,  $310.50;  Dr.  G.  W.  Whitfield,  S306; 
Dr.  I.  A.  Freeman,  $320;  Dr.  E.  L.  Qifford,  $16;  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport, 
S50;  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell,  |io;  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  $110;  Dr.  B.  S.  Palmer. 
$300,  whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  so  to  do  out  of  the  funds  earned 
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materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  medical  jurisprudence 
and  general  surgery  with  the  medical  classes.  The  school 
was  removed  to  more  commodious  quarters  (mi  Twenty- 
Second  Street,  but  near  enough  to  be  convenient  to  the 
medical  school,  which  was  also  removed  to  new  quarters 
on  Dearborn  Street  near  Twenty-Fourth.     In  the  summer 


by  the  Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  without  detriment  to  the 
interest  of  the  said  school;  the  sums  so  named  have  been  advanced 
by  the  persons  named,  to  the  University  Dental  College  from  time  to 
time  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

Fourth,  That  it  agrees  that  the  standard  of  educational  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
shall  not  be  less  than  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University,  and  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  cover 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  of  seven  months  each. 

Fifth,  That  it  agrees  that  students  of  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School  shall  have  the  privileges  of  any  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  University,  but  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  authorities,  it  being  understood  that  the  privileges  to  use  the 
Medical  Laboratories  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  uie  students  of 
the  Medical  College. 

Sixth,  That  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  regarding 
appointments  and  removals  from  the  faculty,  and  upon  such  other  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  school  aforesaid  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem 
desirable. 

Seventh,  That  all  persons  who  are  alumni  of  University  Dental  Col- 
lege are  hereby  made  alumni  of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these 
presents  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caused  its  corporate 
seal  to  be  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  subscribed  by  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY. 

By  Orrington  Lunt, 
Vice-President. 
Attest : 

Frank  P.  Crandon, 

Secretary. 
[seal.] 

THE  UNIVERSITY  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

By  John  S.  Marshall, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Chas.  p.  Pruyn, 
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of  1889  ^  National  Assoctatton  of  Dental  Faculties 
passed  an  order  which  required  all  schools  affiliated  with 
it  to  extend  the  course  of  study  for  graduation  to  three 
terms  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  in  separate  years, 
beginning  with  the  session  of  189 1-2.  The  order  was 
complied  with  at  once  and  the  new  organization  began  its 
first  session  with  a  class  of  fifty-three  students,  only  six 
of  whom  came  from  the  old  school. 

After  two  years  in  this  location  the  school  was  moved 
into  new  buildings  erected  on  Dearborn  Street,  between 
Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Streets  and  was  housed 
with  the  medical  school,  each,  however,  having  its  own 
rooms,  clinical  outfits  and  laboratories.  In  this  location, 
and  with  these  arrangements,  the  school  was  fairly  pros- 
perous and  the  number  of  students  more  than  doubled, 
so  that  in  the  fall  of  1895  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  With  this  number  in  the  dental  schoc^,  and 
the  continued  increase  in  the  medical  school,  the  space  was 
overcrowded,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  procure  addi- 
tional buildings  outside  for  a  portion  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  dental  school.  This  arrangement  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  it  required  much  running  to  and  fro,  and  it  was 
clear  that  something  else  must  be  done  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  demands. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery had  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Theodore  Menges  and 
others,  its  equipment  had  been  improved,  it  was  being  put 
in  better  condition  for  giving  instruction,  and  its  classes 
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were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  Dr.  Menges,  who  was 
showing  much  energy  and  tact,  especially  in  gaining 
students,  proposed  in  the  winter  of  1895-6  a  consolidation 
of  these  two  schools.  After  numerous  conferences  usual 
to  such  proceedings,  this  was  affected  during  the  following 
spring  on  terms  which,  for  the  time,  left  the  principal 
immediate  management  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Menges,  but  provided  for  its  ultimate  complete  ownership 
by  the  University. 

The  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  organ- 
ized under  the  control  of  I.  Clendenin,  M.  D.,  in  1885, 
and  so  continued  until  1892.  During  this  time  there  were 
graduated  from  this  college  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
students,  as  follows:  1887,  5;  1888,10;  1889,  20;  1890, 
29;  1891,  52. 

The  plant  was  purchased  in  April  18,  1892,  by  Theo- 
dore Menges,  Bernard  J.  Cigrand  and  George  Leininger. 
The  school  was  at  once  moved  from  its  old  location,  78-82 
State  Street,  to  479  Wabash  Avenue  (corner  Eldredge 
Court) .  The  school  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  president; 
George  Leininger,  vice-president;  Theodore  Menges,  sec- 
retary; Thomas  McKay,  treasurer;  and  Ira  B.  Crissman. 
The  school  immediately  put  itself  in  harmony  with  the  den- 
tal profession  and  other  dental  schools  and  became  a  mem- 
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mcnt  was  very  materially  improved.  In  the  division  of  the 
work  of  the  board,  Dr.  Cigrand  was  given  charge  of  the 
educational  matters  of  the  school  and  Dr.  Menges  charge 
of  its  business  affairs.  Under  the  energetic  management  of 
this  board  the  school  prospered  and  its  classes  increased 
rapidly  in  the  number  of  matriculants.  In  the  building 
up  of  classes  by  the  gathering  in  of  students,  Dr.  Menges 
showed  all  the  energy  and  zeal  from  the  first  that  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  later  work  in  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Dr.  Marshall 
retired  as  dean,  and  after  being  out  one  year  was  recalled 
as  professor  of  oral  surgery.  Dr.  Louis  Ottofy  was  made 
dean  in  his  stead,  and  so  remained  until  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  school  to  Northwestern  University.  In  the 
Spring  of  1895  ^^^  classes  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  larger  quarters. 
The  college  was  moved  to  the  five  story  building  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Madison  and  Franklin  Streets. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  the  building  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  the  equipment  of  the  dental  college  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  New  equipment,  better  than  the  old, 
was  at  once  obtained  and  was  ready  to  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
repairs  on  the  building  could  be  made.  This  new  equip- 
ment included  nearly  one  hundred  Wilkinson  and  Col- 
umbia operating  chairs,  and  in  other  respects  was  particu- 
larly good.  All  was  in  shape  for  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  October  6th  of  the  same  year.  The  college  was 
especially  prosperous.     It  had  conferred  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  on  54  students  in  1892;  28 
students  in  1893 ;  43  students  in  1894;  67  students  in  1895, 
making  a  total  of  192,  and  in  this,  its  last  year  before  its 
transfer  to  Northwestern  University,  it  had  on  its  class 
rolls  as  matriculants :  seniors,  140;  juniors,  117;  freshmen, 
146;  total,  403.  The  agreement  by  which  this  college 
became  the  property  of  Northwestern  University  was  per- 
fected March  16,  1896.  The  college  was  continued  by  the 
University  under  the  charge  of  its  former  managers  until 
the  end  of  the  term,  April  6th  of  that  year.  The  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  the  graduating  class  by  Northwestern 
University,  the  students  receiving  the  diploma  of  North- 
western University  Dental  School. 

The  faculty  of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
was  again  reorganized,  a  part  of  each  of  the  old  faculties 
being  retained.  The  new  faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
1896-7  was  composed  of  Edgar  D.  Swain  (dean),  G.  V. 
Black,  George  H.  Gushing,  Thomas  L.  Gilmer,  J.  S. 
Marshall  (Emeritus),  B.  J.  Cigrand,  A.  H.  Peck,  E.  H. 
Angle,  Edmund  Noyes,  I.  B.Crissman,  W.  E.  Harper,  G. 
W.  Haskins,  James  H-  Prothero,  G.  W.  Schwartz, 
William  Stearns,  Charles  B.  Reed,  F.  B.  Noyes,  T.  B. 
Wiggin,  W.  T.  Eckley,  L.  B.  Hayman,  George  Leininger, 
C.  E.  Sayre,  V.  J.  Hall  and  Theodore  Menges  (secretary 
and  business  manager.)  The  school  was  removed  to  the 
building  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  American  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  on  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Madison 
Streets,  where  it  remained  until  the  summer  of  1902.     In 
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this  building  additional  space  could  be  had  from  time  to 
time  for  indefinite  expansion.  In  this  arrangement  the 
American  College  went  out  of  existence,  and  as  its  students 
would  have  no  Alma  Mater  it  was  agreed  that  those 
students  who  graduated  from  the  college  in  1890,  and 
since,  should  be  made  alunmi  of  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School. 

Northwestern  University  Dental  School  now  undertook 
to  teach  all  of  the  departments,  including  the  fundamental 
branches,  by  its  own  professors  and  instructors,  thus  sep- 
arating it  entirely  from  the  medical  school.  The  work 
was  now  conducted  with  much  larger  classes  than  had 
before  been  assembled  in  dental  schook,  and  as  the  year 
passed  it  was  seen  that  while  the  general  methods  of 
instruction  in  vogue  were  well  chosen,  much  improvement 
in  the  systematization  of  the  work  of  the  teaching  force 
was  desirable.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  dean,  Dr.  Ed- 
gar D.  Swain,  resigned.  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  was  then  ap- 
pointed dean,  and  was  charged  especially  with  the  sys- 
tematization of  the  methods  of  instruction.  Each  of  the  de- 
partments of  instruction  was  gradually  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  single  responsible  professor,  who  controlled 
the  methods  of  presentation  of  the  subjects  in  his  field  of 
work  by  those  associated  with  him.  The  courses  of  study 
were  so  graded  that  the  classes  of  each  year  remained  sep- 
arate in  the  class  room.  Personal  teaching  was  provided 
for  by  the  separation  of  classes  into  sections,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  quiz  masters  and  demonstrators  for  special 
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duties,  so  that  the  individual  student  could  at  any  time  ob- 
tain a  personal  answer  to  his  question  or  the  demonstration 
of  a  technical  procedure. 

In  1898  the  Northwestern  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
was  purchased,  the  college  closed,  and  its  plant  added  to 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  This  arrange- 
ment included  the  recognition  of  the  recent  graduates  of 
this  college  as  alumni  of  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School. 

The  school  prospered  and  the  classes  increased  in  num- 
bers steadily  until,  in  1899- 1900,  there  were  six  hundred 
students.  Additional  space  in  the  building  was  obtained 
from  time  to  time  for  additional  laboratories  and  class 
rooms.  In  1899  ^^  entire  additional  floor  was  added  to 
gain  additional  space  for  necessary  class  rooms,  lecture 
rooms,  and  laboratories,  and  also  to  provide  space  for  a 
library,  museum,  and  reading  room.  It  had  been  found 
particularly  desirable  that  students  be  provided  with  well 
arranged  space  in  the  school  building,  to  which  they  could 
go  during  any  leisure  hour  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
and  study,  or  which  they  could  occupy  at  regular  hours  and 
find  books  upon  any  topic  in  dentistry.  The  work  of 
assembling  a  library  and  museum  of  comparative  dental 
anatomy  and  dental  pathology  was  actively  undertaken  and 
the  material  has  been  rapidly  brought  together,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  these  may  be  justly  regarded  as  excellent, 
and  as  quite  fully  supplying  the  needs  of  a  dental  school. 
To  these,  members  of  the  profession  have  contributed 
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books,  journals  and  specimens  liberally,  and  have  in  this 
way  very  materially  aided  in  the  gathering  of  the  collec- 
tion. This  work  is  still  in  progress.  Members  of  the 
profession  may  make  use  of  this  library. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1900,  Dr.  Theodore  Menges,  sec- 
retary and  business  manager  of  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School,  died  of  appendicitis,  after  an  illness  of  a 
little  less  than  one  week.  He  was  thus  cut  off  seemingly 
before  his  time  in  the  midst  of  robust  manhood  and  mental 
vigor  while  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the  work  that 
seemed  to  have  been  allotted  him  to  do.  His  sudden  death 
threw  a  wave  of  grief  over  all  connected  with  the  school, 
its  alumni,  the  dental  profession  and  all  who  knew  him  and 
the  work  he  was  doing.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  and 
restless  worker,  devoting  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
dental  profession. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Menges  a  settlement  was  made 
between  the  University  and  the  Menges  estate  which  left 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School  the  property  of 
the  University.  Dr.  William  E.  Harper  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  the  school  proceeded  with  its  work  without 
other  change.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck  re- 
signed and  Dr.  Elgin  MaWhinney  succeeded  him. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Menges  a  movement 
was  made  by  the  University  to  obtain  a  building  of  its  own 
for  its  professional  schools  that  were  not  provided  for. 
These  comprised  the  School  of  Law,  the  Pharmacy  School 
and  the  Dental  School.     The  Tremont  House,  an  old 
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established  hotel  of  excellent  construction,  was  purchased 
and  the  internal  parts  torn  out  and  rebuilt  in  form  adapting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  these  schools  details  of  which  are 
given  under  another  heading. 

This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  above 
mentioned  schools  of  the  University  in  the  Fall  of  1902. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  space  the  Dental  School  was 
allotted  the  two  upper  floors,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  space 
for  its  chemical  laboratories  on  the  second  floor.  The 
sixth  floor  is  twenty-four  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
those  parts  not  devoted  to  the  great  clinic  and  lecture 
rooms  are  divided,  making  an  additional  or  seventh  floor, 
creating  additional  space  for  the  use  of  the  Dental  School. 
These  floors,  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  chem- 
ical laboratories  on  the  second  floor,  give  the  Dental 
School  a  net  floor  space  of  fifty-seven  thousand  square  feet. 
The  building  is  good  and  very  substantially  fin- 
ished. The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  intelligently 
adapted  to  their  various  purposes.  They  are  ample  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  hundred  students  in  each  class,  and 
by  a  little  crowding  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  or  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  three  classes  of  a  three-year  course,  or  eight  hundred 
in  a  four-year  course.  The  great  clinic  room,  lighted  upon 
two  sides  and  by  skylight  its  full  length  and  accommodating 
a  hundred  and  thirty  operating  chairs,  provided  with 
fountain  cuspidors,  brackets  and  tables,  is  the  best  yet 
provided  for  the  clinical  teaching  of  dental  students,  and 
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its  central  position  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  gives  it  an 
abundant  clinic.  The  lecture  rooms  are  especially  well 
arranged.  The  lighting  is  entirely  from  the  ceiling;  the 
walls  are  so  constructed  as  to  eliminate  all  noises  from  the 
streets  of  this  busy  down  town  district.  So  completely  is 
this  accomplished  that  the  lecture  rooms  are  as  free  from 
noise  as  if  the  city  were  far  away. 

The  oral  surgery  clinic  room,  with  its  waiting  room, 
preparation  and  recovery  room  for  the  temporary  care  of 
patients  needing  hospital  advantages,  is  all  very  compact 
and  convenient  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  surgical 
patients,  and  the  seating  capacity  is  sufficient  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  This  space  is  reserved 
strictly  for  surgical  work. 

The  different  laboratories  are  on  a  similar  scale,  so  that 
each  class  finds  its  accommodations  ample  in  each  separate 
part  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

By  the  method  of  teaching  employed  no  two  classes 
attend  the  same  lectures  or  laboratory  exercises.  For  in- 
stance, in  operative  dentistry  the  student  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  his  course  every  year,  but  the  subject  is  strictly 
divided  into  the  freshman,  junior  and  senior  courses  in  the 
three-year  course,  each  taking  up  a  different  part  of  the 
work.  The  same  is  true  of  prosthetic  dentistry  and  with 
any  other  subject  of  study  during  its  continuance.  In  this 
division  of  work  the  professor  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment has  special  control  of  the  plans  of  presentation  of 
his  subject  in  each  separate  year,  no  matter  what  his  num- 
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bcr  of  assistants.  This  division  of  woric  and  the  subjects 
presented  with  the  time  allotment  for  each,  are  well  shown 
in  the  General  University  Bulletin  for  1904-5. 

Of  the  influences  surrounding  the  Dental  School  some- 
thing must  be  said.  I  have  alluded  above  to  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  The  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
has  been  of  such  a  character  and  of  such  influence  that  a 
history  of  this  school  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  them.  The  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
was  formed  in  1884,  that  of  the  Examiners  one  year  earl- 
ier. Though  these  associations  are  entirely  distinct,  they 
have  on  almost  all  occasions  worked  in  harmony,  and  have 
co-ordinated  their  work  by  means  of  conference  commit- 
tees. The  object  of  the  Association  of  Faculties  is  to  har- 
monize the  educational  work  of  the  different  dental  schools 
and  to  determine  upon  and  establish  healthful  rules  for  the 
work  of  dental  education.  The  object  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Examiners  is  to  harmonize  the  work  of 
the  separate  state  boards  of  Dental  Examiners,  so  far  as  the 
different  state  laws  will  allow,  and  also  to  work  in  concert 
for  similarity  of  requirement  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  of  the  United  States.  Its  membership  consists  exclus- 
ively of  members  of  the  examining  boards  of  the  different 
states.  Similarly  the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties  consist  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  several  dental  schools.    The  one  association 

has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  persons  for  the  practice 
TV  10 
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of  dentistry,  the  other  association  has  charge  of  the  rules 
governing  the  legal  determination  of  the  fitness  of  these 
persons  for  the  practice.  Literally,  the  representatives  of 
the  one  association  educate  men  for  the  practice,  while  the 
other  association  licenses  them  to  practice.  Therefore, 
rules  and  regulations  determined  upon  by  the  joint  action 
of  these  two  bodies  have  the  force  of  lawj  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  both  these  are  purely  voluntary  associa- 
tions. During  the  years  of  the  existence  of  these  two  asso- 
ciations this  has  been  a  practical  fact.  A  school  that  ser- 
iously disobeyed  the  rules  laid  down  quickly  went  out 
of  business  for  the  reason  that  their  graduates  could  not 
obtain  license  to  practice  in  any  of  the  states.  The  courts 
have  sustained  the  state  boards  in  this  action,  not  because 
of  the  existence  of  these  bodies,  but  because  their  rules 
of  action  have  been  the  generally  accepted  rules  controlling 
dental  education  and  as  such  became  the  rules  of  the  var- 
ious examining  boards.  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School  has  been  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

While  much  fault  may  justly  be  found  with  the  action 
of  the  Faculties'  Association  because  of  occasional  arbi- 
trary rules,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  the  main  the  results 
have  been  good  and  have  stimulated  the  great  advance  in 
general  dental  education  that  has  occurred  since  its  organ- 
ization. Some  of  the  rules  adopted  have  seemed  very  arbi- 
trary and  possibly  unjust,  but  gradually  such  rules  have 
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been  superseded  by  others  founded  upon  more  correct 
principles  and  more  equal  justice  to  the  several  schools 
and  to  their  students.  When  these  associations  were 
formed  there  were  no  fixed  rules  of  dental  education,  and 
healthful  rules  had  to  be  created.  There  were  but  few 
dental  schools  and  each  was  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
course  of  study  varied  from  one  course  of  four  to  six 
months  before  graduation  to  two  courses  in  separate  years 
for  a  similar  period.  There  were  practically  no  educa- 
tional requirements  for  admission.  Almost  any  one  who 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  was  admitted.  One  of  the 
first  things  done  by  the  Faculties*  Association  was  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  course  of  study  to  two  years  of  six  months 
each.  Afterward  the  educational  requirement  for  ad- 
mission, the  completion  of  the  grammar  school,  was  pre- 
scribed and  means  sought  for  its  enforcement.  With  the 
schools  then  in  existence  this  was  found  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  because  the  strife  with  each  was  to  obtain 
as  many  students  as  possible,  and  the  enforcement  of  rules 
that  would  limit  the  number  was  exceedingly  difficult  when 
left  to  each  individual  school.  The  effort  to  find  some 
way  to  handle  this  matter  continued  many  years  before  an 
effective  plan  was  put  into  execution.  In  1898  the  exam- 
ination of  all  students  applying  for  admission  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
the  state  and  a  rule  was  passed  requiring  one  year  of  the 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission  to  the  dental 
schools.    After  a  few  years  trial  of  this,  the  requirement 
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was  raised  to  two  years  of  the  high  school,  or  its  equivalent, 
which  still  stands  as  the  minimum  requirement.  This  rule 
seems  to  have  worked  more  smoothly  than  any  heretofore 
tried  and  remains  in  force  to-day.  While  there  may  be 
some  evasion  of  this  rule  by  individual  schools,  in  the 
main  it  is  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

The  State  Boards  have  assisted  materially  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  rule.  The  National  Assodation  of 
Dental  Examiners  ordered,  in  1900,  that  each  State  Board 
should  examine  the  credentials  of  students  admitted  to  den- 
tal schook  within  its  state  and  see  that  this  rule  was  com- 
plied with.  This  rule  met  with  sharp  opposition  by  some 
of  the  schools,  but  it  has  now  been  very  generally  complied 
with. 

The  courts  have  ruled  distinctly  that  the  dental  boards 
have  the  right  to  determine  personally  the  reputability 
of  schools  by  personal  examination  of  their  methods  and 
acts  in  detail,  and  in  one  case  against  the  Medical  College 
of  Milwaukee,  Dental  Department,  ruled  against  the 
board  because  it  had  not  done  so.  It  is  upon  decisions  that 
the  right  of  the  Boards  to  make  such  examinations  is 
based. 

I  have  said  that  soon  after  the  organization  of  these 
associations  the  length  of  term  was  fixed  at  two  years  of 
six  months.  The  Faculties'  Association  in  1889  ordered 
an  advance  to  three  years  of  six  months,  to  go  into  effect 
in  1 89 1,  and  this  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.     All  of  the 
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dental  schools  complied  with  this  rule  at  once.  In  1895 
another  advance  to  a  course  of  three  years  of  seven  months 
was  ordered.  This  rule  continued  in  force  up  to  and  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1902-3.  Again  in  1900  the  Faculties* 
Association  took  the  lead  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
ordered  an  advance  to  four  years  and  seven  months  each. 
This  rule,  when  the  time  came,  was  adopted  by  all  of  the 
schools  but  one.  The  Dental  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity refused  to  lengthen  its  course  and  resigned  its  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Faculties'  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing in  1903  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  which  was  accepted  at 
once  by  unanimous  ballot.  Yet  there  was  then  much 
grumbling  by  a  number  of  the  schools  at  the  adoption  of 
this  increase  in  the  length  of  term.  During  the  years  of 
activity  of  these  Associations  there  has  existed  what  might 
be  called  a  boom  in  dental  education.  Dental  laws  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  dentistry  had  been  adopted  only  a 
few  years  before  their  organization  by  a  number  of  the 
states  and  these  had  been  administered  timidly  by  most  of 
the  boards.  Very  much  the  greater  number  of  those  enter- 
ing dental  practice  did  so  by  examination,  without  having 
attended  any  dental  school.  The  first  state  laws  all 
admitted  this.  But  after  the  state  boards  were  banded 
together  in  a  National  Association,  their  action  became 
much  more  effective  from  mutual  support.  A  considerable 
number  of  suits  occurred  to  compel  boards  to  issue  licenses 
in  cases  where  these  had  been  refused.     In  these  cases  the 
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decisions  of  the  courts.  The  legal  powers  of  the  boards 
were  indeed  much  enlarged  by  these  decisions.  As  these 
powers  became  known  and  understood,  the  state  boards 
strengthened  their  examinations  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  desiring  to  enter  practice  found  that  the  easiest  way 
for  them  to  prepare  was  to  enter  the  dental  schools.  This 
has  practically  compelled  all  to  attend  the  dental  schools. 
This  in  itself  has  increased  the  number  of  dental  students 
in  the  schools  more  than  twenty  fold. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
employment  of  the  services  of  dentists  by  the  people. 
Dentists  have  been  in  demand.  I  have  made  considerable 
inquiry  in  this  direction  and  find  that  this  demand  for 
dental  services  has  much  more  than  doubled  within  ten 
years,  and  this  increase  is  continuing.  This  demand  has 
acted  powerfully  to  increase  the  number  of  dental  students 
in  our  schools.  All  of  these  influences  taken  together  have 
served  to  create  the  boom  in  dental  education  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

There  are,  however,  evidences  that  this  boom  is  over 
for  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for 
dentists.  The  numbers  of  students  in  the  schools  have  rather 
diminished  within  the  last  three  years,  and  with  the  opening 
of  the  four-year  course  the  freshmen  classes  of  many  of  the 
schools  were  rather  slim.  This  has  produced  a  fright  among 
the  weaker  schools,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June  1904, 
an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  term  to 
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three  years.  This  effort  failed  by  a  very  small  margin,  too 
small  to  be  regarded  as  safe,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  length  of  term  may  yet  be  reduced  to  three  years  of 
nine  months  each,  instead  of  the  four  years  of  seven 
months.  After  the  failure  to  remove  one  year  of  the  term, 
the  length  of  the  obligatory  term  was  reduced  to  six  months 
to  go  into  effect  in  1905-6.  This  action,  however,  pro- 
duced such  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  Association,  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  called  and  convened  in  St.  Louis  in 
July,  1904,  which  repealed  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Association  with  reference  to  the  length  of  term,  and  then 
adopted  a  course  of  three  years,  each  year  to  have  thirty 
weeks  of  six  days  of  actual  instruction,  not  counting  vaca- 
tions and  holidays.  Although  there  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion represented  at  this  special  meeting,  the  schools  have 
generally  acceded  to  these  propositions,  and  are,  during 
the  present  year,  conducting  their  courses  in  compliance 
with  them.  In  August,  one  month  later  than  this  meeting 
of  the  Faculties'  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners  also  met  at  St.  Louis  and  decided  that 
it  would  not  accept  anything  less  than  twenty-eight  months 
of  teaching  as  a  course  of  dental  instruction,  and  it  also 
decided  that,  beginning  with  the  school  year  of  1905-6,  it 
would  require  as  a  preliminary  standard  of  matriculation 
that  the  candidate  shall  be  a  graduate  from  an  accredited 
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consultations  that  have  been  had  it  now  seems  probable 
that  this  will  be  modified  so  that  the  change  will  come  in 
1906-7  in  order  that  the  schook  can  give  a  year's  notice 
of  the  change  in  requirement. 

This  struggle  over  the  length  of  term  will,  undoubtedly, 
influence  unfavorably  the  attendance  in  the  dental  schools 
until  it  is  definitely  settled,  for  there  will  be  many  who  will 
await  its  settlement  hewing  that  it  will  bring  them  better 
terms.  This  form  of  embarrassment  is,  however,  only 
temporary  in  its  effects,  and  will  pass  away  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  at  issue.  And  although  the  boom 
in  dental  education  that  has  brought  into  existence  so  ma]( 
dental  schools  (about  forty  in  twenty  years)  may  be  re- 
garded as  over,  the  demand  for  dentists  will  continue  to 
increase.  The  supply  of  this  will  within  the  near  future 
create  a  well  fixed  and  steady  course  of  dental  educational 
work  in  which  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  North- 
western University  Dental  Scho<^  will  continue  to  take 
a  leading  part. 

CURRICULUM  OF  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

L    Anatomy. — ^Lectures  and  Dissections,  ist  and  2nd  years. 

IL    Physiology. — ^Lectures,  ist  and  2nd  years. 

IIL    Histology. — Lectures  and  Laboratory,  ist  and  2nd  years. 

IV.  General  Pathology. — ^Lectures,  2nd  year. 

V.  Chemistry. — ^Lectures  and  Laboratory,  ist  and  2nd  years. 

VI.  Comparative  Anatomy. — ^Lectures  and  Museum  Work,  2nd  year. 

VII.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Lectures-Demonstrations* 
2nd  year. 

VIII.  Prosthetic  Dentistry. — 

(a)  Prosthetic  Technics.    Lectures,  ist  year. 

(b)  Advanced  Technics.    Infirmary  practice-lectures,  2nd  year. 

(c)  Porcelain  Technics.    Lectures,  3rd  year. 
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IX.  OiKTHODONTiA. — ^Lectures  and  Laboratory,  3rd  year. 

X.  Operative  Dentistry  and  Bacteriology. — 

(a)  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Technics. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory,  ist  year. 

(b)  Technical  Procedures  in  Filling  Teeth. 

Lectures-Demonstrations-Infirmary  practice,  2nd  year 

(c)  Pathology  of  Dental  Caries  and  its  Treatment 

Lectures-Demonstrations- Infirmary  practice,  3rd  year. 

(d)  Bacteriology.    Lectures  and  Laboratory,  3rd  year. 
XL    Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. — 

Diseases  and  treatment  of  the  dental  pulp,  peridental  membranes 
and  contiguous  soft  parts. 

Lectures-demonstrations-infirmary  practice,  3rd  year. 
XIL    Oral  Surgery. — 

(a)  Lectures. 

(b)  Exercises  in  Diagnosis. 

(c)  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  Anaesthetics. 

(d)  Extracting  Clinic. 

(e)  Surgical  Clinic. 

(f)  Infirmary  Practice,  3rd  year. 

XIII.    Dental  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence. — Lectures,  3rd  year. 


Alumni 

The  alumni  of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
now  number  about  two  thousand,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  whom  are  in  active  practice.  They  are  spread  over  all  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  in  other  foreign  countries.  An  especially 
large  proportion  are  in  the  northwest  and  not  a  few  across 
the  Canadian  line.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  they  are 
largely  represented  in  both  state  and  local  society  work  and 
that  they  are  often  found  among  the  officers  of  these  bod- 
ies. They  are  showing  a  commendable  activity  in  profes- 
sional woric. 
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The  Alumni  Association  is  doing  commendable  work. 
Among  other  things  it  is  maintaining  a  most  excellent 
annual  clinic,  in  which  the  clinicians  are,  for  the  most  part, 
alumni,  though  others  in  the  profession  are  invited  to  assist, 
which  they  do  freely  and  with  zeal.  These  clinics  are  now 
held  about  the  middle  of  January  each  year.  The  great 
clinic  room  of  the  Dental  School  is  cleared  for  their  accom- 
modation, leaving  only  such  a  number  of  operating  chairs 
as  they  may  need  for  their  work.  This  gives  abundant 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  a  very  large  clinic,  together 
with  accommodation  for  the  social  features  of  such  a  gath- 
ering. At  the  same  time  the  corridors  and  laboratories  of 
the  fifth  floor  are  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  exhibitors 
of  dental  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  The  last  clinic 
brought  together  about  five  hundred  dentists  to  witness 
over  one  hundred  clinical  operations  and  spend  a  pleasant 
day  in  professional  and  social  intercourse.  These  splendid 
meetings  cannot  but  have  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
dental  profession,  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  the  Uni- 
versity. They  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all  who 
have  the  good  of  humanity  at  heart,  for  they  must  do  much 
for  the  development  of  dentistry  and  the  increase  of  its 
power  to  alleviate  human  suffering. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  also  maintaining  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Northwestern  Dental  Journal^  a  pamphlet  of 
about  sixty  pages  of  reading  matter,  published  quarterly, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  alumni.  This  journal  is  well  printed 
on* good  paper  and  is  often  graced  with  elegant  illustra- 
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tions.  Each  issue  contains  original  articles  upon  subjects 
important  in  dentistry  prepared  by  some  of  the  best  writers. 
Teachers  in  the  school  and  also  its  alumni  are  taking  pride 
in  writing  papers  for  this  journal.  Its  circulation  is  now 
so  large  that  its  advertising  pages  have  become  attractive 
to  dealers  in  dental  goods,  a  fact  which  assists  materially 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  journal  financially.  Drs.  Ralph 
W.  Parker  and  Fred.  W.  Parker,  class  of  1899,  are  the 
active  editors  of  the  journal.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Gethro,  class 
of  1899,  has  the  management  of  the  advertising  pages  and 
the  business  affairs,  in  which  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  C. 
R.  E.  Koch,  secretary  of  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School. 

The  annual  meeting  and  alumni  banquet  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The  reception  of  the 
graduating  class  occurs  at  this  banquet,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  scenes  of  dental  school  life.  Here  the  boys  are 
privileged  to  tell  all  kinds  of  stories  on  each  other,  not 
only  of  the  class  then  graduating,  but  also  on  members  of 
any  former  class  or  prospective  graduating  class.  The  wit 
and  fun  of  the  class  historian  and  the  class  poet  are  let 
loose  and  often  the  professors  in  the  school  and  even  the 
officers  of  the  University  are  good  naturedly  scored.  True, 
this  frolic  and  fun  is  intermingled  with  much  of  the  graver 
sort  in  the  speech  making,  and  often  a  shade  of  sorrow  is 
intermingled  in  this  the  final  meeting  and  the  parting  of 
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try  the  stem  realities  of  professional  work,  unsupported 
by  contact  and  questions  to  teachers  and  comrades.  Some 
go  to  the  far  east,  some  to  the  far  west,  the  north  or  the 
south.  Many  warm  friends  are  parted  forever  when  they 
leave  this  happy  banquet  table;  many  others  will  meet 
again  at  future  annual  banquets  to  rehearse  the  old  stories 
and  drink  in  the  fresh  ones  with  increasing  delight  as  the 
years  go  by.  Every  year  now  witnesses  the  return  for  the 
first  time  to  the  annual  banquet  of  men  who  have  grown 
ripe  in  professional  work  to  meet  the  new  men  and  bid 
them  be  of  good  cheer. 

Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 

President — Fred  W.  Parker,  D.D.S.»  class  of  1899. 

First  Vice  President — ^Thomas  B.  S.  Wallace,  D.D.S., 
class  of  1898. 

Second  Vice  President — ^Jesse  W.  Phillips,  D.D.S.,  class 
of  1903. 

Secretary — George  B.  Macfarlane,  D.D.S.,  class  of 
1897. 

Treasurer — ^Arthur  C.  LaTouche,  D.D.S.,  class  of 
1899. 

Executive  Board 
Ralph  W.  Parker,  D.D.S.,  class  of  1899. 
Arthur  D.  Black,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  class  of  1900. 
Charles  A.  Young,  D.D.S.,  class  of  1 898. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Student  Life  in  the  Dental  School 


THE  Dental  School  presents  in  general  the 
features  of  life  in  the  professional  schools 
as  distinguished  from  the  preparatory 
schools  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
On  an  average  the  students  are  older  in 
the  professional  schools  and  are  left  more  to  their  own 
discretion.  The  general  habit  of  instruction  is  by  lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises,  rather  than  by  fixed  lessons  and 
recitations.  While  the  time  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  is  necessarily  fixed,  hours  of  study  and  reading 
may  generally  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  or  group  of  students  clubbed  together  for 
study  or  mutual  quiz  work. 

The  Dental  School  presents  much  more  of  laboratory 
and  clinical  work  than  other  professional  schools.  In  the 
subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  bac- 
teriology, etc.,  the  laboratory  work  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  medical  schools.  Dental  schools  have  also  much  close 
and  painstaking  laboratory  work  in  dental  anatomy,  oper-' 
ative  technics  and  prosthetic  technics.  These,  while  giving 
specific  instruction  in  the  immediate  lines  of  future  prac- 
tice, are  also  intended  to  develop  finger  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment in  all  lines  of  mechanics  and  physics  of  dental  opera- 
tions. It  is  in  a  large  sense  manual  training.  We  must 
now  add  to  these  the  large  proportion  of  clinical  practice 
required  to  develop  a  suflSciently  practical  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associate  parts,  together  with 
the  medicinal  applications,  mechanics,   etc.,   required   for 
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good  and  effective  treatment.  In  these  respects  the  require- 
ments in  dentistry  call  for  the  most  minute  and  painstaking 
operations,  far  exceeding  in  judgment,  accuracy  and  in 
finger  skill  the  most  minute  and  important  operations  of  the 
general  surgeon  or  other  specialist  in  surgical  procedures. 
The  fact  that  in  these  operations  a  failure  of  the  required 
accuracy  does  not  entail  serious  consequences  to  life,  as  in 
amputations  or  appendicitis  operations,  or  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an  ear  is  greater  than  the 
loss  of  a  tooth,  cannot  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
for  here  it  is  only  the  question  of  the  attainment  of  suffi- 
cient skill  to  do  each  sufficiently  well  to  be  generally  suc- 
cessful. This  requirement  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  clin- 
ical practice  in  the  dental  school,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
this  that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  dental 
school  life  develop;  more  and  more  dental  schools  are 
coming  to  depend  upon  the  student  himself  to  bring  to  the 
clinic  room  patients  for  whom  these  clinical  operations  are 
performed  under  the  observation  and  direction  of  the 
teachers.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  clinical  ma- 
terial, the  dental  student  becomes  acquainted  with  people 
and  enters  more  into  the  social  life  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides  during  the  time  he  is  in  school.  This  is 
essential  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  its  importance  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  during  one  session  in  North- 
western University  Dental  School  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  have  visited  the  clinic  rooms  as  patients,  and  in 
their  several  visits  have  had  nearly  fifty  thousand  sittings. 
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of  which  we  have  record.  While  many  patients  come  to 
the  clinic  year  after  year,  or  through  learning  of  it  from 
friends,  during  the  last  annual  session  more  than  one^half 
of  them  have  come  from  the  personal  influence  of  indi- 
vidual students.  This  indeed  is  the  only  means  employed 
for  bringing  patients  to  the  infirmary  clinic.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  best  possible  training  for  students  that  they  have  this 
requirement  in  the  social  life.  For  these  reasons  it  is  much 
preferred  that  the  dental  students  reside  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  private  families  and  that  they  become  interested 
in  the  social  features  of  the  community.  The  educating 
influence  of  this  social  life  is  regarded  as  very  important, 
particularly  to  the  student  from  out  of  town,  who  may 
thus  get  a  good  view  of  social  life  in  a  great  city. 

In  these  respects  the  dental  school  is  coming  to  be  quite 
different  from  other  professional  schools,  in  which  not  so 
much  is  required  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  student 
in  gaining  clinical  material.  In  the  medical  schools  the 
clinical  material  is  found  mostly  in  the  hospital  practice 
and  the  out-door  patients  clinic.  The  difference  is  that  the 
dental  student  seeks  clinical  material  through  his  social 
acquaintance,  while  the  medical  student  does  not  while  in 
school.  For  this  reason  the  dental  student  leaves  school 
better  fitted  for  dealing  with  the  public  and  for  gaining 
and  holding  a  practice  than  the  average  medical  or  law 
student.  In  the  other  professional  schools  of  course 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs,  though  social  life  may  have 

equal  importance  in  other  respects.    It  is  for  these  reasons 
iv-u 
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principally  that  we  are  inclined  to  insist  that  dental  students 
scatter  themselves  as  broadly  through  the  city  as  prac- 
ticable and  that  they  avoid  gathering  in  large  bodies  in 
boarding  houses.  The  situation  of  the  University  building 
in  the  central  area  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  city 
makes  this  both  feasible  and  convenient. 

The  association  of  the  student  with  his  classmates  and 
fellow  students  of  other  classes  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  of  school  life.  It  often  serves  to  form  friendships 
that  are  as  enduring  as  life  itself.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
dental  as  of  any  other  school.  The  opportunities  for  this 
kind  of  association  are  continuous  during  the  three  years 
of  school  work.  While  an  individual  student  may  not 
know  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  his  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  or  more  classmates,  or  all  the  individ- 
uals of  contemporary  classes,  he  will  almost  necessarily 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  considerable 
number  and  form  intimate  friendships  with  some  of 
these.  The  opportunities  for  meeting  are  very  fre- 
quent, indeed  are  almost  continuous.  Students  are  con- 
versing in  groups  in  the  corridors  before  lectures,  after 
lectures,  in  the  smoking  room,  lunch  room,  in  the  clinic 
room  and  various  other  convenient  places  almost  contin- 
uously. This  kind  of  association  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  very  important  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
social  instinct  and  the  development  of  character.  Again, 
very  much  of  the  conversation  in  these  meetings  is  regard- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  in  hand.    Books  are 
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discussed,  lectures  are  talked  over,  students  coi 
on  this  and  that  point  that  has  come  up  in  their 
the  understanding  of  each  is  developed  and 
rected.  Often  these  discussions  are  as  valu 
lecture.  The  educational  value  of  this  class 
intercourse  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  forms 
ant  part  of  the  training  of  every  dental  stud 
velops  a  social  independence  which  largely  in 
good  the  after  professional  life. 

Besides  this,  students  divide  up  into  little  c 
genial  spirits  for  study  and  quiz  work,  mee 
evenings  in  their  boarding  places  in  compan! 
six  or  a  dozen.  These  meetings  are  often  v< 
educationally,  serving  through  the  comparison 
and  impressions  of  subjects  to  correct  errors,  i 
judgment  and  sharpen  the  attention  of  all  wh 
them.  The  social  features  of  these  little  clubs 
the  main,  pleasant  and  very  profitable. 

In  the  library  conversation  is  not  permi 
student  visits  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  1 
nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  him  in 
Here  he  finds  books  on  all  of  the  subjects  he  si 
dental  school,  on  collateral  subjects,  a  full  lir 
journal  literature  from  the  earliest  times  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  through  the  u: 
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should  own.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  library  is  cir- 
culating, and  books  may  be  withdrawn  for  evening  reading 
and  for  use  in  clubs  and  meetings  for  quiz  work. 

Each  student  develops  more  or  less  pride  in  and  becomes 
actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  class.  Each  class 
has  its  class  organization  and  its  class  meetings.  Officers 
of  the  class  are  elected  annually  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  These  class  meetings  are  managed  entirely  by  the 
students  without  interference  by  the  teachers,  and  generally 
they  are  very  well  handled.  Often  in  this  class  work,  or 
through  class  committees,  much  is  done  for  individual  class- 
mates to  keep  them  in  line  with  and  fully  abreast  with  their 
school  work.  Committees  are  appointed  who  attend  to 
various  class  affairs.  Often  much  is  done  in  these  class 
meetings  in  training  in  speaking,  i.  e.,  thinking  on  the 
feet  and  putting  the  thought  in  intelligible  language.  It 
is  usually  through  the  work  of  the  class  organization  that 
arrangements  are  made  for  class  social  gatherings  and 
various  forms  of  class  amusements.  Arrangements  are  in 
this  way  made  for  the  engraving  of  class  invitations  to 
graduating  exercises.  Indeed,  during  the  year  each  class 
finds  many  things  of  mutual  interest  to  its  members  that  is 
arranged  best  in  its  class  meetings. 

Occasionally  during  the  year  the  great  clinic  room  or  the 
assembly  room  is  cleared  and  given  over  to  the  student 
associations  for  an  evening's  social  entertainment,  to  which 
they  invite  their  friends.  In  these  gatherings  it  is  noted 
that  many  of  their  patients  take  part  and  are  actively  inter- 
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ested.  The  room  at  command  in  the  University  building 
enables  the  students  to  make  these  social  entertainments 
very  large  in  numbers  without  overcrowding.  They  arc 
often  enlivened  and  the  interest  increased  by  musical  selec- 
tions rendered  by  student  glee  clubs  and  student  orchestra 
performances.  Not  infrequently  friends  of  the  students 
take  an  active  part  in  the  rendering  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  selections.  These  entertainments,  while  not  very  fre- 
quent, are  highly  enjoyed  by  students  and  their  guests,  and 
thus  far  have  been  prudently  and  skilfully  managed. 

While  the  three  schools  in  the  University  building  are 
separate  and  distinct  in  their  school  work,  the  students  are 
more  or  less  closely  associated,  thus  widening  the  horizon 
of  all.  We  find  them  meeting  one  with  another,  especially 
in  the  lower  cortidors  of  the  building,  and  conversing  in 
groups  together,  discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest.    It 

is  not  uncommon  to  find  students  of  one  school  better 
posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  another  than  their  teachers. 
This  mutual  intercommunication  of  students  is  doing  much 
to  foster  a  general  University  spirit  and  to  spread  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  University  affairs  among  dental  students.  It 
is  serving  to  combine  the  interest  of  all  and  to  break  down 
class  distinctions  between  the  students  of  the  different 
schools.  It  gives  students  broader  and  more  just  ideas  of 
University  life  and  serves  to  enlarge  their  appreciation  of 
the  professional  and  business  life  that  is  to  come  in  the 
great  world  of  human  effort,  for  which  their  University  life 
is  a  preparation. 
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Besides  the  strictly  University  life,  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  is,  in  itself,  an  education 
to  the  out  of  town  student  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  it  affords.  In  many  ways  the  city  offers  to 
the  dental  student  facilities  for  pleasant  and  instructive 
hours  during  his  leisure  time :  Lincoln  Park  on  the  north 
affords,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  pleasure  grounds,  ex- 
cellent botanical  gardens  and  winter  conservatories,  worthy 
of  frequent  visits  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  studying 
its  wonderful  variety  of  plant  life.  In  its  zoological  col- 
lection a  large  variety  of  living  animals  and  birds  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen  and 
studied.  Its  natural  history  museum  contains  a  very  large 
collection,  birds,  insects,  animals  and  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  animal  life.  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks  on  the 
south,  in  addition  to  their  great  pleasure  grounds,  have 
splendid  botanical  gardens  and  winter  conservatories.  The 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  in  Jackson  Park,  is  in  itself  a 
great  world  of  novelties  gathered  from  all  lands,  embrac- 
ing almost  every  subject  of  human  thought  and  activity. 
Dental  students  find  in  this  museum  hundreds  of  skeletons 
and  completely  mounted  specimens  suited  to  the  study  of 
comparative  dental  anatomy,  and  human  skulls  in  which  he 
may  study  the  conditions  of  the  teeth  of  ancient  races  and 
the  wild  tribes  of  men. 

Libraries 

Besides  the  library  of  the  Dental  School,  there  are  the 
law  collection  and  the  pharmacy  collection  in  the  University 
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building,  the  medical  collection  at  the  Medical  School,  and 
the  college  collection  and  the  theological  collection  at 
Evanston,  all  of  which  are  available  for  consultation. 
Also,  the  student  who  wishes  may  avail  himself  of  the 
great  collection  of  the  Chicago  City  Library  (289,565 
volumes,  June,  1904),  Michigan  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street.  Students  may  receive  books  from  this  library  when 
vouched  for  by  persons  known  to  the  officials.  This  library 
also  has  many  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city  from 
which  books  may  be  received  on  application,  which  will 
often  be  convenient  to  the  students'  boarding  places. 

There  is  also  the  Newberry  Library  (270,000  volumes, 
June,  1904)  only  a  short  walk  north  (North  Clark  Street 
and  Walton  Place) ;  the  John  Crerar  Library  (140,000 
volumes,  June,  1904)  in  the  Marshall  Field  Building,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  libraries  that  are  available  to  the 
student  who  may  wish  to  read  or  look  up  subjects  of  espe- 
cial interest.  All  of  these  contribute  to  the  pleasures  and 
to  the  real  intrinsic  advantages  of  student  life  in  the  dental 
school.  No  student  can  have  time  to  avail  himself  of  all 
of  these,  but  some  may  enjoy  the  one  and  some  may  seek 
pleasure  or  instruction  in  another  direction. 

Fraternities 

There  are  four  Greek  letter  fraternities.  Delta  Sigma 
Delta,  Psi  Omega,  Xi  Psi  Phi  and  the  Delta  Sigma  Phi. 
The  last  is  a  ladies'  organization.  These  are  all  in  good 
condition  and  are  attractive  features  of  dental  school  life. 
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They  are  becoming  large  organizations,  with  chapters  in 
most  of  the  better  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
Dentists  retain  their  connection  with  these  organiza- 
tions after  leaving  school.  They  are  doing  much 
toward  the  promotion  of  fraternal  relations  and  the 
extension  of  good  fellowship  and  professional  spirit 
among  dentists.  These  organizations,  with  their  fre- 
quent meetings,  constitute  one  of  the  pleasant  phases  of 
life  in  the  dental  school.  Their  open  meetings  or  en- 
tertainments are  particularly  enjoyable.  In  their  gen- 
eral characters  these  organizations  are  similar  to  the 
Greek  letter  societies  in  other  schools  and  colleges. 

The  general  University  athletic  games  are  participated 
in  by  the  dental  students  the  same  as  by  students  of  other 
departments,  and  they  are  likely  to  win  important  places  in 
these  as  any.  The  principal  activity  in  these  is  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  annual  session,  but  a  considerable  interest  is 
kept  up  throughout  the  year.  This  subject  is  presented  in 
detail  in  a  special  chapter  devoted  tp  University  Athletics. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  an  active 
organization  in  the  University  Building.  While  this  is  a 
branch  of  the  general  organization,  it  is  officered  and  man- 
aged by  students  of  the  Dental,  Pharmacy  and  Law 
schools,  the  distribution  being  equal  in  each.  They  make  it 
their  business  to  look  actively  after  the  convenience,  social, 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  students. 

A  registry  is  kept  of  boarding  houses  and  rooms  for  rent 


ability,  prices,  etc.,  so  that  incoming  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  sessions  may  at  once  find  direction  and  be  furnished 
with  lists  from  which  to  choose  places  of  residence,  and  are 
thus  saved  much  valuable  time  in  seeking  them.  They  also 
assist  in  finding  employment  for  such  as  may  wish  to  devote 
some  hours  per  day  or  evening  to  work  that  will  bring  some 
income.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  parlors,  on  the  second  floor,  arc 
open  to  students  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Besides  the 
officers,  there  are  in  the  reading  room  some  thirty  or  forty 
of  the  leading  periodicals  and  magazines  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, and  in  some  of  the  smaller  rooms  there  are  checkers 
and  chess  tables  and  other  small  games  which  may  be  uti- 
lized in  leisure  hours.  In  these  rooms  also  glee  clubs  and 
orchestras  may  have  certain  hours  for  practice,  for  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  a  piano.  A  lecture  course,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  lectures  per  year,  is  maintained  and  is 
well  attended.  These  are  usually  on  popular  or  semi-scien- 
tific subjects,  and  for  the  most  part  are  given  by  profes- 
sors in  some  of  the  schools. 

At  present  two  Bible  classes  are  in  operation  led  by  stu- 
dents; one  is  a  primary  class  and  the  other  is  advanced. 
These  meet  once  a  week  and  are  well  attended  by  stu- 
dents. The  connection  with  these  is  purely  voluntary. 
Religious  meetings  are  held  every  week  in  the  assembly 
room.  These  are  usually  conducted  by  ministers  from  some 
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will  be  found  in  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

AN  ALUMNUS'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE 

DENTAL  SCHOOL 

To  Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  Dean  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School,  Chicago, 

My  Dear  Doctor: — One  should  be  in  **reminiscent 
mood"  to  follow  out  your  suggestion  of  recollections  of 
school  life,  and  such  a  mood  is  not  always  obtainable. 
My  views  of  dental  school  life  were  from  a  different 
point  than  that  of  the  average  student  as  I  had  a  greater 
number  of  years,  most  of  them  having  been  devoted 
to  active  business,  while  a  large  number  of  the  class  were 
young  men  direct  from  preparatory  work.  However,  I 
found  a  far  greater  number  of  mature  men  and  women  as 
fellow  students  than  I  had  expected;  men  with  steady, 
stolid  purpose ;  men  who  had  families  to  care  for  and  who 
had  been  '^through  the  mill"  in  various  callings ;  men,  too, 
to  whom  the  possession  of  a  diploma  meant  simply  a  legal 
right  to  enter  into  competition  with  established  dentists, 
and  to  whom  came  no  visions  of  glory  and  gain  by  the 
mere  possession  of  the  coveted  document. 

My  knowledge  of  dentistry  was  actually  nil  when  I 
decided  to  take  the  course.  I  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
sight  of  blood  and  was  very  sympathetic  with  another's 
suffering.  The  part  of  dentistry  which  appealed  to  me 
most  was  the  prosthetic,  and  I  reasoned  that  daily  custom 
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would  soon  overcome  my  repugnance  to  bloody  operations 
and  that  sympathy  need  not  influence  judgment,  which 
reasoning  has  proven  correct. 

My  first  contact  with  the  class  was  coincident  to  my 
first  visit  in  the  freshman  prosthetic  laboratory,  and  it  is 
a  memory  quite  vivid.  The  class  was  large  and  had  been  in 
session  a  couple  of  days,  so  work  was  under  way.  Primary 
work  was  taking  impressions  in  modeling  compounds. 
The  sight  of  so  many  students  sitting  on  low  stools  with  the 
handle  of  an  impression  tray  protruding  from  each  mouth, 
lips  and  cheeks  bulging  out  with  great  excess  of  the  com- 
pound, while  a  pool  of  saliva  gradually  grew  larger  on  the 
floor  beneath  each  victim,  was  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 
So  easy  it  was  too,  I  found,  for  compound  to  be  hotter 
than  desirable  for  comfort,  or  less  hot  than  necessary  to 
receive  impression.  Then,  on  the  soft  mass  spreading 
laterally  and  hardening,  came  the  difliculty  of  removal 
without  a  surgical  operation.  Later,  when  plaster  was 
substituted  for  compound  and  impressions  were  cut  out 
by  use  of  a  knife,  I  found  sympathy  caused  me  to  perspire 
fully  as  much  as  my  patient.  Surprising  was  the  fact  that 
no  accidents  happened  in  this  work,  realizing  that  few  of 
the  students  had  previously  worked  so  near  blood  contain- 
ing tissue.  Following  this  came  the  making  of  full  and 
partial  plates  in  various  materials,  as  also  individual  crowns 
in  German  silver,  together  with  bridges  of  the  same  metal 
added  to  porcelain.  For  days  and  weeks  during  laboratory 
hours  we  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  grime. 
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Plaster,  wax,  soot,  metal  filings,  vulcanite  trimmings  mixed 
with  pumice,  whiting,  rouges  used  for  polishing,  and  doz- 
ens of  other  compounds  made  cleanliness  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Here  we  learned  that  while  each  student  was  strictly 
honest  instruments  left  unguarded  would  not  remain  where 
placed,  but  would  vanish.  Strange,  too,  so  long  as  their 
owner  watched  them  they  were  inanimate,  but  when  under 
the  influence  of  no  eye,  vitality  and  will  power  must 
instantly  have  been  imparted,  and  this  is  not  a  fairy  tale. 

As  might  be  expected,  blunders  were  numerous.  Metal 
plates  ''pickled"  in  nitric  acid  and  so  were  lost.  Models  on 
which  teeth  had  been  waxed  were  put  in  vulcanizer  with- 
out wax  being  replaced  with  rubber.  Attempts  were  made 
to  solder  28  gauge  plate  by  using  strips  of  30  gauge, 
instead  of  lower  fusing  metals.  Technique  gradually 
improved  with  general  knowledge,  and  while  blunders 
diminished  as  the  course  proceeded,  still  graduates  find 
they  are  not  emancipated,  and  one,  at  least,  does  not  expect 
to  be. 

Operative  technics,  with  its  introduction  to  tooth  sub- 
stance in  the  form  of  old  dried  teeth,  was  the  reverse  of 
encouraging.  Each  tooth  I  had  to  do  with  was  vitrified 
and  I  could  not  understand  how  a  steel  instrument  could 
be  of  any  use.  Nomenclature  seemed  simple  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  I  found  it  difficult  to  imagine,  say  a  ''point 
angle"  on  a  spherical  surface.  Carving  six  ivory  teeth 
appeared  to  me  as  taking  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time. 
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the  use  of  some  more  ductile  substance  and  demand  for  a 
greater  number  of  teeth  being  a  suggestion. 

Lectures  on  physiology  and  histology  both  commenced 
largely  on  the  same  lines,  though  terms  used  in  describing 
cell  life  varied  somewhat,  and  I  cannot  now  think  of  them 
as  separate;  still  at  that  time  I  could  not  conceive  a  reason 
for  different  nomenclature.  I  remember  we  had  two  lec- 
tures a  week  from  each  chair,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
we  got  away  from  repetition  of  **protoplasm,"  **cell  wall," 
karyokinesis,"  **nucleus,"  etc.,  etc.  With  small  exertion  I 
can  still  let  my  imagination  play  as  it  did  at  times  during 
these  lectures,  seeing,  not  the  men  and  women  in  the  room, 
but  conglomerations  of  cells,  living,  reproducing,  dying 
and  becoming  so  much  waste  material,  every  movement, 
every  thought  meaning  death  to  some  histological  part  of 
the  conglomeration.  Physiology  lectures,  on  the  whole, 
were  more  interesting  than  histology,  the  idea  of  functions 
being  easier  grasped  than  the  detail  of  the  arrangement 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  more  so  as  microscopic  experience 
so  often  gave  results  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
diagrammatic  lantern  slide  used  in  lectures;  that  is,  quite  a 
little  had  to  be  left  to  the  imagination  in  putting  on  paper 
what  you  saw  under  the  glass.  Outlines  were  vague,  cells 
shaped  different  from  anticipation,  striations  absent  or 
wrongly  curved,  so  there  was  always  a  temptation  to  a 
student  to  let  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  be  given  to  the  dia- 
grams even  when  endeavoring  to  copy  correctly.  Of  course, 
at  times  one  would  find  slides  clear  in  all  details,  and  so 
receive  great  encouragement. 
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Chemistry,  the  "only  actual  scientific  study,"  commenc- 
ing with  exhibition  of  colored  waters  and  malodorous  gases 
and  finishing  with  analysis  work  by  students,  was  a  subject 
to  be  feared,  not  so  much  for  lack  of  superficial  knowledge, 
but  in  scientific  demands.  While  our  instructor  reiterated 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  expect  any  student  to  load  up  with 
formulae,  still  there  was  always  a  probability  that  some- 
thing would  be  called  for  in  quiz  that  you  could  not  pro- 
duce, and  while  (unlike  some  other  studies)  there  is  usually 
a  substantial  case  to  build  on,  and  a  good  classification  of 
compounds,  still  with  such  a  wealth  of  detail  open  to  spec- 
ulation, the  uncertain  knowledge  of  affinities  and  valencies 
was  bewildering. 

But  anatomy  I  There  was  one  consoling  thought  in 
viewing  the  cadavers  in  course  of  dissection :  they  had  not 
to  study  anatomy.  Another  thought  was  that  though  each 
student  failed  absolutely  to  gain  enough  knowledge  for  a 
possible  showing,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
before  that  lack  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  except  as  it  might 
have  been  transmitted  to  others  who  remained  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  "Styx."  My  first  visit  to  the  dissecting 
room  was  simply  one  of  observation  and  a  prelude  to  a 
two  hours'  walk  in  the  open  air  and  a  question  asked  by  a 
friend  I  met  "what  makes  you  so  pale?"  The  second  time 
I  went  prepared  for  work,  and  I  remember  running  the 
back  of  my  scalpel  along  the  arm  of  the  subject  a  number 
of  times  before  my  nefve  control  allowed  me  to  reverse  the 
knife  and   make   an   incision.     Once  started   I   had   no 
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further  trouble — interest  in  exposures  thus  made  supplying 

the  necessary  stimulus.    It  was  general,  however,  for  the 

younger  members  of  the  class  to  assume  a  bravado  often 

belied  by  their  pallor.    One  may  soon  accustom  one's  self 

to  almost  any  surrounding,  and  in  a  very  short  time  neither 

thought  of  work  nor  contact  were  repulsive.     I  have  a 

general  idea  of  the  subject,  where  before  I  was  absolutely 

ignorant. 

Comparative  anatomy  gave  opportunity  for  some  very 

interesting  lectures.  Pathology,  general  and  dental,  were 
close  to  each  student's  requirements,  as  were  operative 
dentistry  and  oral  surgery.  The  latter  in  clinic  is  of  neces- 
sity at  a  disadvantage,  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  being 
only  partly  in  view  even  to  the  clinician.  We  had  the  great 
help  of  a  running  comment  as  to  what  was  being  done  and 
could  see  results.  Bacteriology,  like  histology,  needs  a 
vivid  imagination  at  times,  even  with  the  help  of  high 
power  oil  immersion  lenses.  Ethics  was  summed  up  in  the 
^'golden  rule."  Anaesthesia  was  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance and  received  corresponding  attention. 

The  natural  centers  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  the  operative  clinic  and  the  crown  and  bridge  rooms, 
for  there  was  daily  in  progress  practical  work  to  test  the 
theory  taught.  A  busy  place  the  great  operating  room  was 
too,  with  its  six  long  rows  of  operating  chairs,  quite  fre- 
quently all  occupied,  the  white  coats  of  students  seen  at 
each  chair,  each  student  with  his  own  particular  troubles 
to  contend  with.    I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  almost 
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complete  absence  of  noise.  Very  seldom,  indeed,  was 
there  any  exclamation  suggesting  pain  heard,  and  then 
usually  from  a  frightened  child.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  novices,  most  of  us  very  clumsy,  I  can  only  con- 
sider that  the  patients  put  on  '^company  manners"  and 
exercised  repression  of  feeling. 

The  line-up  of  waiting  students  near  the  door  of  the 
examining  room  was  always  amusing.  Patients  coming  to 
the  clinic  are  examined  by  the  official  examiner  and  their 
needs  determined  before  assignment  to  students.  Specu- 
lation as  to  prospective  needs  of  ingoing  patients  was  con- 
stant. The  head  of  the  line  was,  by  custom,  entitled  to 
first  assignment  of  unattached'*'  patients;  but  their  needs 
varying  as  the  course  progressed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
case  to  be  passed  by  a  number  of  students  before  a  man  was 
found  who  wanted  it.  Gold  fillings  were  always  in  demand. 
Plate  work,  especially  partials,  was  without  active  com- 
petition, but  extensive  bridges  and  baked  porcelain  crowns 
were  quickly  taken  by  the  more  ambitious.  Ordinary  root 
treatments  were  plentiful,  but  a  *'nice"  abscess  was  a  prize, 
while  a  case  of  necrosis  paid  for  a  long  wait.  The  strict 
rule  of  the  school  requiring  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam  in 
all  cases  of  operative  work  was  a  source  of  tribulation  in 
the  early  part  of  the  course.  One  could  laboriously  com- 
mence at  3  P.  M.  to  apply  the  dam  and  be  astonished  to 
hear  the  closing  bell  before  he  had  time  to  do  anything  else. 


♦"Attached  patients,"  so  called,  are  those  who  apply  for  some  par- 
ticular student. 
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Then  it  must  come  off  again,  for  a  repetition  at  a  future 
appointment.  We  were  very  thankful  that  the  dam  was 
not  insisted  on  for  extractions. 

My  first  extraction  was  as  great  a  surprise  to  myself  as 
to  my  patient, — upper  third  molar  which  came  out  with 
moderate  exertion.  Patient  gave  a  gasp  and  exclaimed, 
"Out  already?  I  thought  your  forceps  had  slipped." 
With  an  air  of  confidence  I  remarked,  **My  dear  sir,  my 
forceps  never  slip."  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  came 
later  for  another  extraction,  and  wonderful  to  relate  I  did 
not  spoil  my  reputation.  Nervousness  of  one  student  caused 
such  a  rattle  of  forceps  on  a  patient's  teeth  that  he,  who 
was  a  telegraph  operator,  remarked,  **I  can't  take  the  mes- 
sage. Send  slower."  Pantomimic  information  and  direc- 
tion was  usually  behind  extracting  chair,  and  very  often 
all  the  student  managed  to  get  was  the  crown,  leaving  the 
roots  for  the  demonstrator. 

For  so  large  a  body  of  students,  it  was  surprising  to 
me  how  little  friction  was  evident.  Most  members  of  the 
class  were  willing  to  help  each  other  in  any  manner,  and 
while  "rough  house"  occurred  at  times,  it  was  good 
humored,  and  if  a  man  showed  disinclination  he  did  not 
participate.  Good  feeling  also  prevailed  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  which  was  helped  rather  than  otherwise  by 
occasional  conflicts  in  the  corridors.  Before  each  lecture 
there  was  always  opportunity  for  conversation  between 
students,  and  while  subjects  were  as  general  as  may  be 

imagined,  still  there  was  always  more  or  less  reference  to 

iv-12 
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lectures.  Great  importance  was  usually  given  to  state- 
ments made  by  lecturers  and  any  difference  in  detail 
between  two  similar  statements  was  quickly  noticed  and 
commented  on.  Among  such  a  numerous  class  there  were 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  all  other  members,  but  each 
had  his  or  her  own  small  or  large  circle  of  friends,  some 
confined  to  school  life  only,  others  sharing  social  enjoy- 
ments. In  many  cases  social  life  was  much  broadened 
through  the  medium  of  patients,  and  one  can  easily  see 
that  this  means  considerable  to  a  young  man  who  has  yet  to 
have  the  sharp  comers  rubbed  off.  Apart  from  necessary 
supervision,  each  student  handled  his  patients  in  his  own 
manner,  taking  his  own  time  to  accomplish  results  and 
making  appointments,  as  he  would  in  private  practice. 
The  school  required  thoroughness;  courteous  demeanor 
was  expected  and  generally  obtained.  Students  and  mem- 
bers of  faculty  were  separated  only  by  an  impalpable  wall, 
offering  no  resistance  to  close  communion,  and  any  stu- 
dent could  get  personal  advice  or  suggestion  freely  and 
willingly  from  any  of  the  instructors. 

I  found  that  examinations  always  meant  worry  to  the 
class.  Many  members  worked  night  after  night  in  prepara- 
tion and  came  to  the  test  unfitted  by  the  strain.  Personally, 
I  found  by  attention  to  lectures,  in  most  studies,  this  final 
preparation  uncalled  for,  as  examination  questions  covered 
only  subjects  of  previous  lectures  and  reading  required. 
To  what  extent  this  preparation  was  carried  may  be  illus- 
trated by  this  fact :    One  examination  morning  I  spoke  to  a 


k 
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man  who  came  in  rather  late,  looking  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  had  been  out  of  bed  until  four  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  up  late  for  a  number  of  nights  previous,  and 
was  in  such  poor  shape  that  he  had  to  be  brought  to  school 
In  a  hack.  He  had  earnestly  and  steadily  endeavored  to 
fit  himself  for  examination,  with  result  stated.  The  reverse 
of  this  picture  shows  students  who  simply  would  ''crib" 
in  spite  of  supervision,  and  whose  inattention  to  lectures 
was  only  balanced  by  lack  of  study.  Such  students  were 
few  in  number. 

Graduation  exercises  were  looked  forward  to  as  a  ter- 
mination of  dental  school  work,  and  there  was  a  general 
unrest  as  the  time  approached  until  notifications  were  made 
as  to  who  had  ''passed"  or  "failed."  Banquet  night  saw 
the  final  meeting  of  the  class  and  parting  of  the  ways  for 
many  students  who  had  met  daily  during  three  terms  in  as 
many  years.  I  looked  forward  to  seeing  several  of  the 
younger  members  making  their  names  of  more  than  local 
importance,  and  believe  the  majority  of  the  class  of  '04 
will  always  be  "dental  students." 

A.  S.  Greenwood,  D.  D.  S. 

Relation  of  the  Dental  School  to  the  Public 

Dean  Black 

The  relation  of  the  dental  school  to  the  public  is  both 
intimate  and  important.  Indeed,  the  only  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  the  dental  school  is  that  the  people  of  the 
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ccnnmunities  to  which  its  graduates  go  may  receive  benefit 
from  the  training  they  have  received.  To  some  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  general  or  particular  facts  of  the 
dentist's  mission,  his  work  may  be  viewed  as  secondary 
as  compared  with  the  other  professions.  When,  however, 
the  whole  field  is  canvassed,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wise.    Generally  considered,  the  diseases  treated  by  the 

* 

dentist  are  not  directly  dangerous  to  life,  and  therefore 
any  individual  case  may  justly  be  regarded  as  less  import- 
ant than  a  case  of  abdominal  surgery  or  an  amputation, 
either  of  which  is  usually  undertaken  to  save  life.  It  may 
be  asked  how  many  cases  in  each  one  thousand  require  such 
operations.  They  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  gen- 
erally there  will  be  fingers  to  spare,  and  generally  the 
individual  will  need  such  service  once  in  a  life  time.  When 
we  include  the  whole  range  of  ordinary  surgical  proce- 
dures, the  application  to  individuals  include  but  few  per- 
sons. When  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases 
treated  by  the  dentist,  we  find  a  directly  opposite  condi- 
tion. In  a  thousand  persons  at  least  nine  hundred  need 
his  services,  and  most  of  these  many  times.  Therefore, 
while  the  general  surgeon  saves  and  prolongs  the  life  and 
usefulness  of  a  few  persons  per  thousand  people  and  bet- 
ters the  condition  of  some  others,  the  mass  of  our  people 
may  be  greatly  improved  in  both  comfort  and  usefulness  to 
their  fellows  by  the  dentist. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  as  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.    While  this  is  generally  true,  it  is  not  always 


few,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  requiring  aid 
from  the  dentist  and  arise  through  complication  of  con- 
tiguous parts,  these  are  not  infrequent  and  require  skilful 
diagnosis  and  efficient  treatment  that  life  may  be  saved. 
Many  cases  are  dangerous  in  the  fact  that  continued  pain 
and  annoyance  wears  the  life  away,  or  so  reduces  vitality 
that  the  persons  become  an  easy  victim  of  other  diseases. 
Therefore,  on  account  of  their  extreme  prevalence,  the 
distressing  and  wearing  character  of  pain  induced  when 
not  properly  cared  for  and  the  occasional  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  complications,  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  assume 
an  importance  second  to  none  in  the  aggregate  of  the  evils 
they  bring  upon  the  community.  It  is,  therefore,  required 
by  civilization  that  the  education  of  men  and  women  for 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
discomforts  they  occasion  and  safeguarding  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  give  rise,  be  of  the  best  that  human 
energy  and  skill  can  provide.  This  is  the  mission  of  the 
dental  school. 

Dentistry  as  a  learned  profession  is  young  as  compared 
with  the  others,  such  as  general  medicine,  law,  or  the  min- 
istry. Only  sixty-seven  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
dental  school  was  organized  (Baltimore  in  1838).  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  the  teeth  and  the  application  of  remedies  have  been 
phenomenal.     Yet  much  Is  left  for  improvement  in  the 
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strong  men  in  thought  and  action  who,  with  minds  and 
hands  well  trained  for  the  work,  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  development  of  this  field  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellowmen.  But  as  it  exists  today  dentistry 
is  capable  of  doing  great  good  for  man.  Its  usefulness  is 
but  partially  developed,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  our 
communities  do  not  know  of  the  benefits  they  may  receive 
from  the  skilful  employment  of  dental  service.  This 
knowledge  is  as  yet  confined  to  comparatively  few.  But 
this  development  is  rapidly  proceeding.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  particularly  the  advance  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  good  from  dentistry  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  its  realization  by  our  people,  and  only  a  comparatively 
few  of  the  whole  number  have  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  But  as  conservative  dental 
operations  have  been  improved,  and  the  numbers  of  really 
efficient  dentists  have  increased,  people  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers  have  realized  its  advantages.  This 
increase  has  been  more  rapid  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
than  ever  before.  From  such  statistics  as  are  available,  it 
appears  that  the  demand  for  dental  services  is  fully  three 
times  as  great  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  there  were 
but  few  dentists  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  but  of 
late  dentists  are  more  generally  found  there.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  sale  of  dental  goods  by  manufacturers  and  vend- 
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and  county  villages  are  buying  these  materials,  are  paying 
their  bills,  and  therefore  must  be  employed  by  their  com- 
munities. Further,  the  accounts  of  sales  show  that  the 
principal  increase  in  the  demand  is  for  that  kind  of  mate- 
rial  used  in  the  better  classes  of  dental  operations  or  in  the 
conservation  of  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  natural 
teeth. 

Of  course,  there  are  dentists  and  dentists,  some  efficient 
and  some  otherwise.  It  is  the  same  with  physicians;  it  is 
the  same  with  lawyers.  We  have,  and  must  continue  to 
have  inefficient  men  in  the  professions,  in  the  trades  and  in 
other  avenues  of  human  endeavor.  These  find  their  employ- 
ment in  largest  degree  among  people  who  have  not  learned 
to  discriminate  between  efficient  and  inefficient  service,  or 
between  efficient  men  and  inefficient  men.  Perhaps  no  pos- 
sible amount  of  education  of  the  public  will  ever  eliminate 
this  inefficiency,  for  inefficient  men  will  continue  to  exist  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  humanity  to  render  them  efficient, 
or  to  eliminate  them.  But  it  is  the  function  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  of  the  colleges  to  reduce  this  inef- 
ficiency to  the  minimum  among  our  people.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  function  of  the  professional  schools,  aided 
by  wise  state  or  national  laws,  to  see  to  it  that  the  propor- 
tion of  inefficient  men  in  the  professions  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  limit. 

Until  recently  there  were  no  laws  in  this  country  safe- 
guarding our  communities  against  imperfectly  prepared 


improvement  of  our  people  will  permit.  Just  as 
ency  of  the  general  service  rendered  our  peof 
dental  profession  is  improved,  will  our  people  rec 
benefits  and  avail  themselves  of  the  service. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  at  the  present  time 
than  half  of  our  people  who  are  able  and  willin 
themselves  of  this  service  are  doing  so  in  a  way 
the  best  and  most  desirable  benefits  obtainable 
dentists  en  masse  improve  in  efficiency,  or  arc 
more  competent  in  the  giving  of  this  service,  anc 
fits  accruing  to  the  individual  are  increased 
demand  for  their  service  be  enlarged  and  the  evi 
comforts  arising  from  diseases  of  the  teeth  be  dii 

This  is  the  function  of  the  dental  school  ai 
end  it  works  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffe: 

FACULTY  LIST  OF  THE  DENTAL  SCHOC 

The   faculty  of  the   American   College  of   Dental   Surg 
following  members  from  1892  to  1896  inclusive : 

Edward  H.  Angle,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Orthodontia,  189,' 
Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Prosthetic  Den 
to  1895-6. 

E.    L.    Clifford,    D.D.S.,    Professor    General    Materia 
Theraoeutics.   1802-'?. 
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Ira  B.  Crissman,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Operatic  Dentistry,  1892-3  to 
1895-6. 

L.  L.  Davis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Histology  and  Bacteriology,  1893-4. 

William  T.  Eckley,  M.D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1894-5  to  1895-6. 

R.  A.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Professor  Materia  Medica,  1895-6. 

William  E.  Harper,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Operative  Technics,  1893-4 
to  1895-6. 

H.  B.  Harrison,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  Chemistry,  1892-3. 

Lyman  C.  Ingersoll,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Materia  Med- 
ica, 1892-3. 

Miss  Vida  Annette  Latham,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Histology  and 
Bacteriology,  1892-3. 

R.  F.  Lttdwig,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Clinical  Operative  Dentistry, 
1895-6. 

George  Leininger,  M.D.,  Professor  Anaesthesia,  1892-3  to  1895-6. 

Monroe  J.  Lossing,  Supt  of  Infirmary  and  Clinical  Operative  Den- 
tistry,  1893-4. 

John  S.  Marshall,  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  Oral  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  1892-3;  Professor  Oral  Surgery,  1894-5  to  1895-6. 

Alice  Menges,  D.D.S.,  Adjunct  Prof.  Materia  MecUca  and  Ther- 
apeutics, 1894-5  to  1895-6. 

Theodore  Menges,  B.Sc.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Chemistry,  1893-4  to 
1895-6. 

Louis  Ottofy,  D.D.S.,  Dean  and  Professor  Dental  Pathology,  1893-4 
to  1895-6. 

Henry    Peach,    D.D.S.,    Professor    Clinical    Operative    Dentistry, 

1894-5. 

Charles  B.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology,  1895-6. 

Jamies  G.  Reid,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, 1893-4  to  1895-6. 

George  R.  Riddell,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Prosthetic  Technics,  1893-4 
to  1895-6. 

Thomas  G.  Rix,  D.D.S.,  Superintendent  of  Infirmary,  1892-3. 

W.  M.  Tanquary,  M.D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1892-3  to  1893-4. 

Weller  Van  Hook,  M.D.,  Professor  General  Surgery,  1892-3  to 
1895-6. 

J.  W.  Wassail,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Clinical  Operative  Den- 
tistry, 1893-4  to  1895-6. 

Twing  B.  Wiggin,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology,  1892-3  to  1895-6. 

The  Faculty  of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School  had  the 
following  members  from  1888  to  1905  inclusive : 
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W.  W.  Allport,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry,  1887-8  to  1890-1. 

W.  B.   Ames,  D.D.S.,   Professor  Prosthetic  Dentistry,   1891-2  to 

1892-3. 

Edmund  Andrews,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Clinical  Surgery,  1887-8 

to  1891-2. 

Frank  T.  Andrews,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Histology,  1887-8  to 
1892-3. 

Edward  Harry  Angle,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Orthodontia,  1896-7  to 
1898-9. 

D.  C.  Bacon,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  1890-1. 

C.  R.  Baker,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Metallurgy  and  Oral  Surgery, 
i8^-a 

A.  E.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  1887-8. 

R.  W.  Bishop,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology,  1887-8. 

Arthur  Davenport  Black,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
Operative.  Dentistry  and  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery,  1894-5. 

Greene  Vardiman  Black,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Sc.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  1891-2  to  1896-7;  Dean,  Professor  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  1897-8  to  1904-5. 

Paul  Chamberlain  Boomer,  M.D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1895-6. 

William  C.  Bouton,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  Histology,  1893-4. 

W.  E.  Casselberry,  M.D.,  Professor  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, 1887-8  to  1892-3. 

David  Mahlon  Cattell,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Operative  Technics  and 
Dental  Anatomy,  1891-2  to  1895-6. 

Bernard  John  Cigrand,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry, 1896-7  to  1897-a 

E.  L.  Qifford,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  1889-90  to  1891-2. 

D.  Willard  Craig,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anaesthesia,  1901-2. 

Ira  Beatty  Crissman,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Hygiene  and  Ethics,  1896-7 
to  1897-a 

George  Hoppin  Cushing,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  1891-2  to  1896-7. 

George  James  Dennis,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry and  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  1892-3  to  1895-6. 

George  A.  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Comparative  Anatomy,  1899-90 

to  1904-5- 

William  Thomas  Eckley,  M.  D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1896-7  ta 
1900-1. 
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Arthur  Robbin  Edwards,  M.D.,  Professor  Pathology,  1897-8. 

Edward  Alsop  Flowers,  D.V.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, 1897-8. 

Arthur  B.  Freeman,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Secretary;  Professor  Compar- 
ative Dental  Anatomy,  1887-8  to  1890-1 ;  Professor  Human  and  Com- 
parative Dental  Anatomy,  1891-2  to  1892-3. 

Isaac  Austin  Freeman,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry,  1889-90  to  1890- 1 ;  Professor  Clinical 
Operative  Dentistry,  1891-2;  Professor  Professional  Ethics  and  De- 
portment, Dental  Jurisprudence  and  Office  Hygiene,  1892-3  to  1895-6. 

Herbert  H.  Frothingham,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
1891-2. 

Fred  Williami  Gethro,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Operative  Technics, 
1901-2  to  1903-4;  Assistant  Professor  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental 
Anatomy,  1904-5- 

Thomas  Lewis  Gilmer,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Oral  Surgery, 
1891-2  to  1904-5. 

Vernon  James  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1896-7  to  1904-5. 

William  Edward  Harper,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Operative  Technics 
and  Assistant  Professor  Operative  Dentistry,  1896-7  to  1899-90;  Sec- 
retary; Professor  Operative  Technics  and  Assistant  Professor  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,  1900-1  to  1903-4. 

L.  P.  Haskell,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  1887-8  to 
X890-1. 

George  W.  Haskins,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Metallurgy  and  of 
Prosthetic  Technics,  1889-90  to  1896-7. 

Walter  Hay,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1887-8 
to  1890-1. 

Libni  Benjamiin  Hayman,  M.  D.,  Professor  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  1893-4  to  1896-7. 

Ralph  N.  Isham,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  1887-8  to  1892-3. 

F.  S.  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy,  1887-8  to  1892-3. 

John  Davis  Kales,  M.  D„  Professor  Bacteriology,  1894-5. 

Miland  A.  Knapp,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Orthodontia,  1901-2. 

Charles  R.  E.  Koch,  D.D.S.,  Secretary,  1904-5. 

George  Leininger,  M.D.,  Professor  Anaesthesia,  1896-7  and  1897-8. 

John  Harper  Long,  ScD.,  Professor  General  and  Medical  Chem- 
istry, 1887-8  to  1895-6. 

R.  F.  Ludwig,  D.D.S.,  Treasurer,  Professor  Clincal  Operative  Den- 
tistry, 1887-8  to  1889-0;  Professor  Clinical  Operative  Dentistry,  1890-1. 
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James  Nelson  McDowell,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Orthodontia,  1899-0 
to  1900-1. 

George  P.  Marquis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1893-4  to 

1894-S. 

John  Sayre  Marshall,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  Oral  Surgery,  1887-8 

to  1890-1 ;  Professor  Clinical  Oral  Surgery,  1891-2 ;  Professor  Emeritus 

Oral  Surgery,  1896-7  to  1901-2. 

Arthur  Elon  Matteson,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Deformities, 
1887-8;  Professor  Dental  Deformities,  1889-0  to  1891-2;  Treasurer; 
Professor  Orthodontia  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  1892-3  to  1893-4; 
Professor  Orthodontia,  1894-5  to  1895-6. 

Elgin  MaWhinney,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  1893-4  to  1895-6;  Professor  Dental  Pathology,  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  1901-2  to  1904-5. 

Frederick  Menge,  M.D.,  Professor  Histology,  1894-5  to  1895-6. 

Theodore  Menges,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Secretary,  1896-7;  Secretary  and 
Professor  Physics,  1897-8  to  1899-a 

Charles    Louis    Mix,    A.M.,    M.D.,    Professor    Anatomy,    1901-2 

to  1904-5- 

Edmund  Noyes,  D.D.S.,  Secretary,  1892-3  to  1895-6;  Professor 
Dental  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  1896-7  to  1904-5. 

Frederick  Bogue  Noyes,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Histology,  1896-7  to 

1904-5. 

Byron  S.  Palmer,  B.  S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Techniques, 
1890- 1 ;  Professor  Embryology  and  Dental  Histology,  1891-2  to  1892-3. 

Charles  W.  Parker,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology,  1893-4. 

Adelbert  Henry  Peck,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  1896-7  to  1897-8;  Professor  Special  Pathology,  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  1888-9  to  1900-1. 

S.  C.  Plummer,  M.  D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  1892-3. 

Jamies  Harrison  Prothero,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Clinical  Operatire 
Dentistry,  1896-7;  Professor  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technics,  1897-8; 
Professor  Prosthetic  Technic,  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy, 
1898^)  to  1904-5- 

Charles  Putnam  Pruyn,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry;  1887-8  to  1890-1  Professor  Operative 
Dentistry;   1891-2  Professor  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Physics,  1892-3. 

Charles  Burton  Reed,  M.  D.,  Professor  General  Histology,  1896-7. 

Charles  Edward  Sayre,  D.V.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  1893-4  to  1894-5 ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  1895-6 
to  1896-7. 
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F.  C.  Schacfcr,  M.  D.,  Professor  Descriptive  Anatomy,  1887-8  to 
1890-1 ;  Professor  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  1891-2. 

George  Washington  Schwartz,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Porcelain 
Dental  Art,  1896-7  to  1897-8. 

Ira  Benson  Sellery,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Orthodontia,  1902-3  to 
1903-4 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontia,  1904-5. 

William  G.  Stearns,  M.D.,  Professor  Principles  of  General  Path- 
ology and  Pathological  Anatomy,  1895-6;  Professor  Pathology,  1896-7. 

Bond  Stowe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  General  Pathology  and  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  1893-4. 

Edgar  Denman  Swain,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  1891-2  to  1896-7. 

Alton  Howard  Thompson,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, 1898-9. 

James  P.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Dental  Embryology 
and  Histology,  1893-4  to  1895-6. 

George  W.  Webster,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology,  1889-0  to  1892-3 

William  Wadsworth  Wentworth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology, 
1894-5  to  1895-6. 

George  W.  Whitefield,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Electro-Thera- 
peutics, 1889-90  to  1890- 1 ;  Professor  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  189 1-2. 

Twing  Brooks  Wiggin,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology,  1896-7  to 
1897-8;  Professor  Physiology  and  Pathology,  1898-9  to  1904-5. 

Eugene  Shaw  Willard,  D.D.S.,  Lecture  on  Bacteriology,  1902-3 
to  1903-4;  Assistant  Professor  Operative  Dentistry  and  Bacteriology, 

1904-5. 

Elbert  Wing,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1891-2 
to  1892-3. 

Sherman  E.  Wright,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anaesthesia  and  Assistant 
in  Oral  Surgery,  1903-4  to  1904-5. 


I  J  University,  we  must  look  back  to  the  days  of 
■  1  the  Northwestern  Female  College  founded  in 
™  1855.     As  music  has  always  been  deemed  a 

necessary  adjunct  to  the  education  of  the 
gentler  sex,  it  no  doubt  had  a  place  in  the  curriculum  from 
the  start,  although  printed  particulars  are  not  found  until 
the  catalogue  of  1865.  It  appears  that  Nicholas  Caw- 
thome,  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, was  teacher  of  the  piano,  organ  and  voice  at  this 
period  and  that  a  certain  James  A.  Doane  was  his  assistant. 
A  **complete  course  of  study"  was  outlined,  and  designed 
to  furnish  **a  solid  musical  education,  both  in  practice  and 
theory.''  The  course  covered  four  years  and  included  nota- 
tion, harmony,  composition  with  reference  to  musical  form, 
instrumentation,  etc.  Diplomas,  certifying  proficiency  and 
qualifications  as  artists  or  teachers,  were  given.  In  the 
pianoforte  course  the  following  program  was  offered: 

First  Year. — Richardson's  Method  and  pieces  by  Baum- 

bach.  Grove,  etc. 
Second  Year. — Studies    by  Duvemoy    and    Czerny    and 

pieces  like  **Monastery  Bells"  Wely,  **Carnival  of 

Venice"  Bellak,  etc. 
Third    Year. — Czerny     studies.    Dr.    Calcott's    Musical 

Grammar,  Zundel's  Harmony.    Overtures  to  Stra- 

della  and  Der  Freischutz. 
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In  1867  a  change  was  made  with  the  following  an- 
nouncement: '*The  Music  Department  of  the  College  offers 
extraordinary  facilities  to  students  of  the  piano,  organ  or 
vocal  music.  The  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  O.  A.  Mayo,  an  educated  and  scientific  musician, 
a  thorough  teacher  and  a  brilliant  performer  of  classic  as 
well  as  modem  piano  and  organ  music."  Mr.  Mayo  was 
to  appoint  his  own  assistants  and  the  following  courses 
were  announced: 

Organ  Course. — Zundel  and  Rink. 

Piano  Course. — Rudiments,  practice  of  easy  exercises. 
Mason's  Technics,  Heller  studies,  Etudes  of  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, etc. 

As  assistant.  Professor  Mayo  had  Count  Laurent  de 
Fosso,  who  also  taught  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
Piano,  organ,  melodeon  and  guitar  were  the  branches 
taught  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  students  took  music. 

In  1 87 1  Frances  Willard  took  charge  of  the  institution 
when  it  became  the  "Evanston  College  for  Ladies." 
Professor  Mayo  continued  as  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  evidently  made  some  improvements.  Only  ten 
names  appear  catalogued  as  music  students  this  year,  but 
these  apparently  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  work, 
while  others  took  music  as  a  collateral  study  only. 

In  1873  Northwestern  University  absorbed  the  Evans- 
ton  College  for  Ladies.  At  the  same  time  plans  were  an- 
CoUege  for  Ladies.  At  the  same  time  plans  were  an- 
nounced for  the  formation  of  a  conservatory  of  music  on 


<% 
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the  European  plan.  This  went  into  effect  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  Woman's  Hall  (now  Willard  Hall),  the  top 
story  being  reserved  for  the  study  of  art  and  music. 
Professor  Mayo  engaged  some  of  the  best  available  talent 
in  Chicago  including  Silas  G.  Pratt,  a  well  known  pianist 
and  composer,  James  Gill,  a  prominent  baritone,  and  Hans 
Balatka,  a  veteran  chorus  and  orchestral  conductor.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Gill  these  names  soon  disappeared 
from  the  Conservatory  catalogues.  Eighty-eight  students 
were  listed  in  1873. 

In  1876  Professor  Mayo  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Oren  E.  Locke  as  director  of  the  Conservatory.  Evidently 
things  were  at  low  ebb  musically,  for  only  thirty-three 
names  appear  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  but  little  improve- 
ment Is  noticeable  in  the  three  succeeding  years.  However, 
in  1880-81,  a  material  gain  was  manifested,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  students  being  enrolled.  The  Conservatory 
continued  to  flourish  numerically  until  the  year  1886-87 
when  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  registered.  At  one 
time  a  periodical  was  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
school  and  occasionally  a  small  orchestra  of  Chicago  pro- 
fessionals would  assist  at  its  concerts.  James  Gill  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  vocal  department  and  was  very  popular. 
The  violin  section  was  much  in  evidence  at  the  student  re- 
citals, under  the  energetic  direction  of  Joseph  Singer.  Other 
instructors  associated  with  Professor  Locke  during  this 

period  were  Professor  R.  L.  Cumnock,  instructor  of  elocu- 
tion, Professor  A.  S.  Carhart,,  lecturer  on  the  laws  of 
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sound,  Warren  Graves,  instructor  of  piano  and  organ,  and 
C.  M.  Hutchins,  instructor  of  band  instruments.  In  1880 
and  1 88 1,  P.  C.  Lutkin  was  instructor  of  piano,  but  re- 
signed in  order  to  pursue  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris.  In  June,  1884,  Professor  Locke 
in  a  printed  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  made  mention 
of  nine  thousand  lessons  having  been  given  during  the  year, 
of  fifteen  pianos  having  been  in  use  and  called  attention  to 
the  growth  and  future  possibiKties  of  the  school.  Three 
students  were  graduated  this  year  and  the  following  courses 
were  in  operation : 

Course  i.  Piano. 

Course  2.  Voice. 

Course  3.  Organ. 

Course  4.  Orchestral  Instruments. 

From  the  year  1887-88  matters  seemed  to  take  a  decline^ 
as  the  attendance  steadily  decreased  up  to  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Locke  in  1891,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  evangelistic  work. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Conservatory  of  Music  had  not 
been  in  reality  an  organic  part  of  the  University.  The 
head  of  the  department  assumed  all  financial  and  educa- 
tional responsibility  for  it.  A  certain  percentage  was 
paid  the  trustees  in  lieu  of  rental  and  no  farther  supervis- 
ion was  exercised  by  the  University  authorities.  The 
standing  and  worth  of  the  school  therefore  depended  en- 
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tirely  on  the  ability  of  the  man  in  charge  and  the  results 
had  hardly  been  up  to  desirable  University  standards. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Locke  and  the  school  in 
a  disorganized  and  chaotic  condition,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  musical  department  of 
the  University  by  the  executive  board.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, Miss  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt,to  whom  Evanston  is  deeply 
indebted  for  her  active  and  efficient  interest  in  matters 
musical,  threw  the  weight  of  her  influence  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  resulted  in  a  hasty  arrangement  at  the 
eleventh  hour  with  Peter  C.  Lutkin  of  Chicago,  who  was 
at  that  time  organist  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  and 
head  of  the  theoretical  department  of  the  American  Con- 
servatory. A  faculty  was  hurriedly  gotten  together  of  the 
best  available  material  and  the  school  was  entirely  re- 
organized. Not  a  vestige  of  the  former  regime  was  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  information  regarding  its  students, 
patrons,  graduates,  courses  or  internal  discipline,  and  there 
was  the  added  embarrassment  of  local  suspicion  and  crit- 
icism. However,  the  situation  was  taken  hold  of  energet- 
ically although  the  first  students'  recital  was  a  trial  for  the 
new  management  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Luckily 
among  the  89  students  who  presented  themselves  during 
this  year,  a  few  of  real  talent  were  found  so  that  a  respec- 
table showing  was  possible  to  a  public  whose  confidence 
and  respect  had  still  to  be  won.  Professor  Lutkin  had  asso- 
ciated with  him,  J.  Harry  Wheeler,  a  widely  known  vocal 
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England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Allen  Hervey 
Spencer,  a  well-known  concert  pianist  and  teacher  of  Chi- 
cago, Joseph  Vitim ;  violin  instructor,  Mary  C.  Lull,  piano 
instructor,  and  William  Smedley,  choir-master  of  St.  James 
Church,  Chicago,  as  instructor  of  choral  singing  and  sight 
reading.  A  glee  club  was  organized  for  the  first  time  in 
the  University  and  also  a  Cecilian  choir  for  the  young 
women.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  customary  annual  con- 
cert and  graduating  exercises  took  place  at  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  advanced  piano  and  vocal  students,  the  glee 
club  and  the  Cecilian  choir  taking  part.  The  latter  organi- 
zation supplemented  the  program  by  singing  a  cantata. 
Three  students  were  graduated  from  a  not  over-exacting 
course.  The  experience  of  the  year  amply  demonstrated 
that  there  was  not  only  room  for  a  school  of  music,  but 
that  a  properly  conducted  institution  would  be  well  patron- 
ized. The  trustees,  however,  were  not  entirely  won  over 
to  this  point  of  view  and  a  proposition  by  the  new  director 
which  included  a  full  professorship  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  the  necessary  severing  of  his  city  connections, 
would  have  failed  of  acceptance  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cordial  support  of  Mr.  James  H.  Raymond,  who  for  right 
years  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  trustees  on  the 
School  of  Music.  It  was  felt  by  the  new  incumbent  that 
a  University  music  school  should  be  under  the  same  dis- 
cipline and  control  as  other  departments  and  that  the  head 
should  have  a  salaried  position  so  that  his  energies  could  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  educational  side  of  his  work.  Any 
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commission  basis,  which  would  perhaps  prove  more  remun- 
erative in  the  end,  would  necessarily  smack  of  commer- 
cialism and  might  lead  to  a  conflict  of  interests  prejudi- 
cial to  the  school.  A  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
made  between  trustees  and  directors;  the  title  of  the  school 
was  now  changed  to  the  less  pretentious  term  '^Department 
of  Music."  The  following  teachers  were  added  to  the 
faculty:  William  H.  Cutler,  instructor  of  piano  and 
organ;  Adrian  Perkey,  instructor  of  violin;  Cornelia  R. 
Hopkins,  instructor  of  piano;  Jennie  M.  Sanborn,  instruc- 
tor of  piano;  George  H.  Bowers,  instructor  of  mandolin 
and  guitar.  The  circular  of  information  for  the  coming 
year  announces  three  courses,  viz : 

I.  A  course  for  amateurs. 

II.  A  professional  course. 

III.  An  advanced  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Music. 

The  professional  course  covered  three  years  of  theoret- 
ical work  including  the  studies  of  harmony,  counterpoint, 
fugue,  composition  and  musical  history.  The  definite  and 
important  policy  of  requiring  all  students  to  do  the  same 
theoretical  work  was  adopted  and  has  been  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  ever 
since.  No  diplomas  were  given  but  certificates  only,  on 
the  completion  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  profes- 
sional course.  The  attendance  increased  from  eighty-nine 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  the  income  from 
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$49672.82  to  $7,819.75.  Three  students  received  certifi-' 
cates. 

President  Rogers  in  his  annual  report  speaks  of  the 
gratifying  results  in  the  new  Department  of  Music,  and 
gives  warning  that  if  the  ratio  of  increase  is  maintained 
for  the  coming  two  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
other  quarters. 

The  next  year  1893-94  witnessed  the  addition  to  the 
faculty  of  Mr.  Harold  Everard  Knapp,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  his  studies  at  the  famous  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, as  instructor  of  violin;  of  his  brother,  William 
Henry  Knapp,  as  instructor  of  voice  and  violoncello;  and 
of  William  Hubbard  Harris,  (the  present  writer  of  the 
anal)rtical  notes  to  the  programs  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra) 
as  instructor  of  piano  and  harmony;  Joseph  Vilim,  Adrian 
Perkey,  Mary  C.  Lull  and  Mabel  S.  Thompson  having 
resigned. 

Two  important  events  occurred  during  the  school  year. 
A  choral  society  of  about  seventy-five  voices  was  formed, 
made  up  exclusively  of  University  students.  Gaul's  cantata 
of  "Israel  in  the  Wilderness"  and  Haydn's  "Creation" 
were  successfully  given  with  the  aid  of  soloists  from  the 
Department  of  Music.  Of  even  greater  import  was  the 
organization  of  a  string  quartette  with  the  following  per- 
sonnel :  first  violin,  Harold  E.  Knapp ;  second  violin,  Jos- 
eph Bichl ;  viola,  Caspar  Grilnberger ;  violoncello,  William 
H.  Knapp.  The  quartette  gave  five  concerts  of  chamber 
music,  the  beginnings  of  a  long  series  of  such  entertain- 


Sixteen  student  recitals  were  given  and  four  candidates 
were  graduated— one  from  the  professional  course,  and 
three  from  the  normal  course.  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
financial  depression,  the  attendance  and  income  of  the 
school  remained  practically  at  a  stand-still. 

The  year  1894-95,  however,  witnessed  an  increase  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  students  to  two  hundred  and 
three,  and  of  graduates  from  four  to  eight.  The  faculty 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Saidee  Knowland 
Coe,  who  had  just  returned  from  extended  studies  in  Ber- 
lin under  Barth  and  Moszkowsky,  as  instructor  of  piano, 
replacing  William  H.  Cutler,  who  had  resigned.  Other 
changes  in  the  faculty  were  the  resignation  of  Cornelia  R. 
Hopkins  and  George  H.  Bowers,  and  the  addition  of  Cas- 
par Grilnberger,  instructor  of  violin,  William  Z.  Cole, 
instructor  of  flute,  Charles  J.  King,  instructor  of  clarionet 
and  John  Quinn,  instructor  of  brass  instruments.  The  the- 
oretical studies  were  expanded  to  cover  a  period  of  four 
years,  following  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  following  courses  were  offered  : 

I.  Course  for  Amateurs. 

II.  A  Normal  orTeacL    V  Course. 

III.  An  Artists'  Course. 

IV.  An  Advanced  Course  in  Theory  and  Composition, 
leading  to  a  degree. 

A  series  of  historical  lectures  in  chronological  order  with 
musical  illustrations  was  given.     The  valuable  feature  of 
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so-called  "solo  classes"  was  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  students  experience  and  confidence  in  public  appear- 
ance. A  small  two-manual  pipe-organ  was  installed  by  the 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.,  and  attracted  more  students  to  the 
study  of  that  instrument.  At  the  eight  faculty  recitals, 
many  important  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Menddssohn, 
Schubert,  Dvorak,  Chopin,  Goldmark  and  Weber  were 
given,  assisted  by  the  University  String  Quartette.  The 
eighteen  student  recitals  showed  a  decidedly  higher  stand- 
ard of  attainment  and  pianoforte  concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  were  performed  very  creditably. 
The  Northwestern  University  Choral  Association  gave 
place  to  the  Evanston  Musical  Club,  an  organization  on  a 
more  substantial  and  promising  basis  than  an  exclusively 
student  organization  could  hope  to  be.  The  best  amateur 
talent  in  the  city  joined  the  new  club  and  three  excellent 
concerts  were  given  at  the  Congregational  Church  with 
such  well-known  talent  as  Max  Bendix,  Frederick  Archer^ 
and  Clarence  Dickinson  assisting. 

The  following  year  (1895-96)  showed  but  a  slight  in- 
crease in  attendance  ( 207  against  203  the  previous  year) , 
due  to  the  prevailing  financial  stringency.  The  pedagog- 
ical work  of  the  school,  however,  was  on  such  a  satisfactory 
basis  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  President  Rogers 
it  was  advanced  from  a  "Department  of  Music"  to  a 
"School  of  Music."  In  his  annual  report  the  president 
called  attention  to  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  School  in 
Woman's  Hall  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  separate 
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building  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  School  of  Music 
now  ranked  with  the  other  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  Lutkin  was  appointed  Dean,  still 
retaining  his  position  as  professor  of  music  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  The  other  members  of  the  faculty  ranked 
as  instructors.  J.  Harry  Wheeler  was  succeeded  by  Karle- 
ton  Hackett  the  present  incumbent,  as  director  of  the  Vocal 
Department.  Mr.  Hackett  studied  for  three  years  with 
the  celebrated  Vannini  at  Florence  as  well  as  with  the  best 
teachers  in  Boston,  including  Professor  Paine,  his  Harvard 
instructor  in  theory.  Carlotta  M.  Glazier  was  added  as 
instructor  of  piano.  Among  the  interesting  happenings 
of  the  year  was  the  formation  of  a  student  orchestra  of 
twenty-five  members.  The  steady  increase  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  violin  students  under  Professor  Harold 
Knapp  had  served  to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  the  orchestra, 
and  its  existence  had  much  to  do  with  the  musical  devel- 
opment of  Evanston,  as  it  led  to  the  habit  of  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  the  work  of  the  Evanston  Musical  Club. 
Of  the  eight  chamber  musical  recitals  given  this  season, 
one  was  devoted  to  compositions  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  program  including  a  string  quartette,  by  Harold 
Knapp,  a  movement  from  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello 
by  P.  C.  Lutkin,  and  songs  by  Hubbard  W.  Harris. 
Another  concert  produced  Brahms'  Quintette  for  Piano 
and  Strings,  Opus  67 — a  great  work  rarely  performed,  in 
which  Mrs.  Coe  and  the  String  Quartette  took  part.  Other 
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Quartettes  by  Beethoven,  and  Schumann.  As  in  the  prev- 
ious year,  eight  students  were  graduated  in  the  normal 
course.  Seventeen  student  recitals  were  given,  (two  with 
orchestra)  and  four  faculty  concerts  in  addition  to  the 
eight  chamber  music  recitals.  The  Evanston  Musical  Club 
gave  two  part-song  concerts  and  in  addition  Handel's  Mes- 
siah and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  Two  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation  assisted  at  these  concerts,  Plunkett 
Greene  of  London  and  Lillian  Blauvelt  of  New  Yoric. 

In  direct  ratio  to  its  growth  and  development,  the  School 
of  Music  became  a  grave  embarassment  to  the  residents  in 
Woman's  Hall.  Fourteen  rooms  were  occupied  and  they 
sent  forth  an  uninterrupted  assortment  of  sounds  from 
eight  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.  As  the  building  was  primarily 
intended  for  the  young  women  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  it  was  reasonable  that  vigorous  protest  should  be 
made  against  the  increasing  din.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  relieve  the  situation,  for  in  addition  to  the  annoy- 
ance to  the  literary  students,  the  music  school  was  obliged 
to  rent  outside  rooms.  Although  the  finances  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  in  anything  but  a  flourishing  condition,  owing 
to  the  temporary  loss  of  income  from  the  Grand  Pacific 
property,  the  trustees  were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  erect 
a  small  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school,  and  the 
institution  is  again  under  obligation  to  Miss  Lunt  for  so 
ably  presenting  and  defending  the  needs  of  the  hour.  The 
result  was  the  present  Music  Hall  which  was  completed  in 
time  for  occupancy  by  the  spring  term  of  the  following 
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year  (1897).  Although  the  new  building  was  neither 
large  nor  pretentious,  it  was  a  source  of  gratification  and 
encouragement  to  those  interested  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  for  it  implied  permanency  and  the 
active  interest  of  the  executive  board.  As  at  first  con- 
structed, Music  Hall  represented  but  a  gain  of  five  rooms 
above  the  fourteen  that  had  been  occupied  in  Willard  Hall. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  devote  the  basement  floor  to 
gymnasium  purposes  for  the  young  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  new  structure,  however,  provided  us  with  a 
recital  hall,  seating  about  three  hundred,  which  was  ample 
for  ordinary  student  occasions,  and  gave  us  at  least  an 
abode  where  we  were  free  to  propagate  as  many  sound 
waves  as  we  wished  without  disturbing  the  Liberal  Arts 
students.  The  dedication  of  Music  Hall  was  marked 
by  two  faculty  concerts  and  a  student  recital..  With  the 
aid  of  members  of  the  Evanston  Musical  Club  and  the 
School  of  Music  Orchestra,  the  following  program  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  April  twenty-sixth,  1897. 

Chorus,  "The  Heavens  Are  Telling,"  Haydn;  Prayer 
by  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers;  Aria,  "Rejoice, 
Greatly,"  Handel,  Miss  Helen  Buckley;  Address  by 
Professor  P.  C.  Lutkin;  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  Mozart,  Orchestra;  Andante  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  P.  C.  Lutkin,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Knapp;  Songs, 
"The  Broken  Lyre,"  "Shepherd  of  Israel,"  "From  the 
Bosom  of  Ocean  I  Seek  Thee,"  Hubbard  W.  Harris,  Miss 
Buckley;   Quartette   for  Strings,    C   major,    Harold   E. 
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Knapp,  University  String  Quartette ;  Sanctus,  from  Messe 
Solennelle,  Gounod,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hypes,  Chorus  and  Orches- 
tra. 

After  the  concert  a  reception  was  held  and  the  building 
was  thrown  open  for  inspection.  On  the  following  even- 
ing a  chamber  music  recital  was  given  by  Mrs.  Saidee 
Knowland  Coe,  pianist.  Miss  Mabel  Goodwin,  soprano, 
and  the  University  String  Quartette.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  *cello.  Op.  97 ... .  Beethoven 

Songs,  La  Serenata Tosti 

Ecstacy Beach 

A  May  Morning .Denza 

Quartette  for  Strings,  G  Minor Greig 

The  statistics  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  students 
from  207  to  218,  nine  students  were  graduated  from  the 
normal  course,  and  one  from  the  artists^  course.  Twenty- 
four  recitals  and  five  concerts  with  orchestra  were  given  by 
the  students  and  six  chamber  music  recitals,  and  four  con- 
certs by  the  faculty.  The  student  orchestra  assisted  the 
Evanston  Musical  Club  in  its  performance  of  Handel's 
Messiah  and  Haydn's  Creation. 

The  new  home  of  the  School  of  Music  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  attendance  the  following  year  (1897-98), 
as  our  numbers  increased  from  218  to  293.  The  study 
of  musical  history  under  Mrs.  Coe  was  extended  from  a 
one-hour  to  a  two-hour  course.    Classes  in  musical  analysis 
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and  sight-reading  were  added,  and  the  latter  were  thrown 
open  to  the  students  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  A  two- 
manual  pipe-organ  duly  equipped  with  water  motor  was 
installed  in  the  recital  hall.  The  following  changes  and 
additions  were  made  in  the  faculty.  Mr.  Walter  Keller 
was  appointed  instructor  of  piano  and  organ.  Mr.  Franz 
Wagner  succeeded  Mr.  W.  H.  Knapp  in  the  University 
String  Quartette  as  well  as  instructor  of  the  violoncello, 
Mr.  Knapp  devoting  his  entire  energies  to  voice  training. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Carlotta 
M.  Glazier,  a  most  capable  piano  teacher,  was  filled  by 
Miss  Una  Howell,  a  graduate  of  our  advanced  course. 
Twelve  students  were  graduated  in  the  Normal  Course. 
In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1898-99  President  Rog- 
ers speaks  of  the  gratifying  growth  in  the  School  of 
Music  and  calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of  conferring 
degrees  in  this  department.  The  attendance  fell  from 
293  to  284,  but  the  loss  was  confined  to  students  of  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  who  merely  attended  one  sight- 
reading  class  a  week.  This  numerical  loss  was  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  as  the  school  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  in  receipts  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  remained  the  entire  year.  The  growth 
of  the  school  had  compelled  the  authorities  to  abandon  the 
intention  of  using  the  basement  of  Music  Hall  as  a  gym- 
nasium, and  the  space  was  subdivided  into  ten  practice 
rooms  and  a  much-needed  recitation  room   for  the  con- 
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dations  were  put  in  active  use  as  soon  as  completed.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school^  a  small  appro- 
priation for  advertising  was  made  which  was  distributed 
among  a  few  religious  weeklies  and  secular  magazines. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  direct  results  of  advertising, 
the  effort  at  least  brought  more  inquiry.  Nine  students 
were  graduated  from  the  normal  course  and  three  in  the 
advanced  course  which  latter  exceeded  the  total  number 
completinor  that  course  previously.  The  departure  of  Mr. 
Caspar  Grilnberger  to  fill  a  professional  position  in  the 
United  States  Army,  interrupted  the  usual  series  of 
Chamber  Music  concerts.  Thirty-six  student  recitals  were 
given. 

The  next  year  (i  899-1 900)  some  of  the  tuition  rates 
were  advanced,  the  result  being  an  increase  of  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  income  of  the  previous  year  and  an 
increase  of  nearly  five  per  cent,  in  attendance  (284  to  297 
students).  The  annual  report  shows  that  the  faculty 
had  been  strengthened,  the  courses  made  more  exacting, 
a  better  class  of  students  had  been  attracted,  and  a  higher 
grade  of  work  had  been  accomplished. 

An  important  step  forward  was  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  regular  courses  on  a  four-year  basis  to  conform  to  that 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  full  course  was  made 
to  require  five  semesters  of  harmony,  two  of  musical  his- 
tory, four  of  counterpoint,  one  of  musical  form,  four  of 
analysis  and  two  of  ensemble  playing.  In  the  theoretical 
school  the  following  courses  were  presented : 
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I.  Certificate  Course. 

II.  Diploma  Course. 

III.  Advanced  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  was  required  to  compose  a 
work  of  considerable  length  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
introducing  solos,  five-part  chorus  writing  with  contra- 
puntal treatment,  such  work  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  faculty.  It  was  further  required  that  the  candidate 
prove  his  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics  and  Ger- 
man, French  or  Italian.  These  requirements  are  practic- 
ally on  a  par  with  those  of  the  English  universities.  The 
practical  school  also  offered  three  courses: 

I.  Certificate  Course. 

II.  Diploma  or  Graduating  Course. 

III.  Post-graduate  Course. 

In  each  one  of  the  courses  the  candidate,  be  he  pianist, 
organist,  violinist  or  vocalist,  is  required  to  perform  accept- 
ably a  program  of  standard  classical  compositions.  Mr. 
Arne  Oldberg,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  piano  stud- 
ies with  Leschetitzky  at  Vienna,  and  from  studies  in  com- 
position with  Rheinberger  at  Munich,  was  added  to 
the  teaching  force.  Mr.  Oldberg  was  doubly  wel- 
come as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  not  only  for  his 
unquestioned    talent    and    ability    as    a    musician,     but 
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of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Day  Williams,  one  of  the  i 
capable  of  local  'cellists  succeeded  Mr.  Franz  Wa: 
who  went  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  Grilnberger's  vac 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Walter  George  Logan.  Mr.  Frank 
Robertshaw,  an  expert  in  the  sol-fa  method,  was  pi 
charge  of  the  new  sight-reading  classes.  Among  the  ii 
esting  events  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  a  piano  re 
by  Mrs.  Coe  introducing  some  recent  American  com] 
tions.  As  chairman  of  the  muscal  section  of  the  1 
Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Coe  arranged  a  series  of  progr 
by  women  composers  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  advai 
pupils  of  the  school.  Mr.  Oldberg  appeared  in  a  p 
recital  at  which  he  played  a  prelude  and  fugue  of  his  c 
Later  the  University  String  Quartette  played  his  st 
quartette  in  C  minor  and  Mr.  Oldberg  assisted  the  q 
tette  in  a  performance  of  Schumann's  famous  quinette 
piano  and  strings.  At  the  graduating  recitals  Bach's  g 
G  minor  prelude  and  fugue  was  played  on  the  organ, 
Mendelssohn's  G  minor,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  con( 
for  piano  were  performed,  as  well  as  vocal  oratorio  ai 
Of  special  interest  was  the  first  appearance  of  a  stu( 


instead  of  the  previous  system  of  varying  prices  for  the 
different  teachers — plus  a  charge  of  five  dollars  per  term 
for  the  theoretical  courses.  The  sum  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  term,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum 
was  made,  which  price  included  private  lessons  from  the 
head  instructors  as  well  as  the  required  theoretical  studies. 
This  is  the  sum  charged  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music 
which  is  an  endowed  institution,  and  was  extremely  low 
for  the  advantages  offered. 

The  showing  for  the  ten  years  certainly  gave  cause  for 
encouragement  for  the  students  increased  from  eighty-nine 
to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  the  income  from  less 
than  five  thousand  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  1891-92  six  instructors  gave  but  a  part  of  their  time  to 
the  work;  in  1 900-1 901  out  of  a  faculty  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers, six  gave  their  teaching  time  entirely  to  the  school. 
This  does  not  include  eight  instructors  in  the  preparatory 
department.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Logan  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Randolph  Blackman,  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the 
younger  Chicago  violinists.  Mr.  Harlan  J.  Cozine,  an 
experienced  choral  conductor  and  voice  trainer,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Stankowitch,  a  specialist  in  the  clavier  method 
were  added  to  our  faculty.  A  very  interesting  series  of 
recitals  historically  arranged  was  given  by  Mrs.  Coe,  Mr. 
Oldberg  and  the  University  String  Quartette  under  Mr. 
Harold  Knapp.    The  latter  organization  made  a  number 
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very  appreciative  notices  from  the  press.  Owing  to  an 
advance  in  standards,  there  was  a  smaller  class  graduated, 
consisting  of  two  candidates  in  the  diploma  course  and 
seven  in  the  certificate  course.  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Wathall,  a 
graduate  of  the  preceding  year,  produced  an  operetta  of 
his  own  composition  which  gave  indication  of  a  genuine 
talent. 

In  the  year  1 901-1902  the  organization  of  the  School 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  advancing  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Coe,  and  Mr.  Oldberg  to  professorships  in 
their  several  departments  of  violin  and  ensemble  playing, 
piano  and  musical  history,  and  piano  and  composition.  The 
only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Margaret  Cameron  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Howell  who  had  resigned.  Miss  Cameron  had  the  advant- 
age of  a  thorough  training  by  the  famous  Leschetitsky  and 
had  already  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  pianist  and 
teacher  in  Chicago.  There  was  a  gain  of  eighteen  stu- 
dents making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
fee  of  thirty-five  dollars  per  term  for  the  regular  course 
was  not  sufficient  and  an  increase  to  forty  dollars  per  term 
had  been  made.  This  advance,  together  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  students  remaining  the  entire  year,  had  increased 
our  income  by  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  Up  to  this 
point  in  the  history  of  the  school,  business  matters  down 
to  the  smallest  details  had  been  supervised  by  the  dean,  as 
only  student  help  had  been  employed  in  the  office.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester,  Mr.  Irving  Hamlin  was 
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appointed  secretary.  His  practical  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  together  with  no  inconsiderable 
familiarity  with  musical  matters,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  position.  The  consequent  relief  from  multitudinous 
petty  details  permitted  the  dean  to  give  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  artistic  and  educational  development  of  the 
School  and  subsequent  progress  is  due  largely  to  this  state 
of  affairs,  aided  by  the  efficient  cooperation  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin. 

Among  the  more  important  happenings  of  the  year  was 
the  first  performance  of  two  excellent  compositions  by  Pro- 
fessor Oldberg,  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello  in  E 
minor,  and  a  string  quartette  in  D  major.  Mrs.  Coe 
appeared  with  the  University  String  Quartette  in  what 
was  probably  the  first  western  performance  of  a  fine  quin- 
tette by  Arthur  Foote  of  Boston.  At  a  concert  of  the 
Chicago  MSS.  Society,  our  faculty  supplied  half  of  the 
compositions  performed  and  the  majority  of  the  perform- 
ers. 

Two  graduates  of  our  diploma  course.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Raymond  and  Miss  Mabel  Dunn,  who  were  then  instruct- 
ors in  the  preparatory  department  gave  very  creditable 
piano  recitals.  Mr.  Cozine,  the  new  instructor  of  the 
sight  reading  and  choral  department  organized  a 
Cecilian  Choir  of  young  ladies  and  a  Schumann  Club  for 
the  men  students.     The  two  organizations  combined  in  a 
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and  many  ambitious  compositions  were  given  in  excellent 
form.  Two  students  were  graduated  in  the  diploma  course 
and  ten  in  the  certificate.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  dean  calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of  adding 
literary  requirements  to  our  courses  and  also  enlarges  upon 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  years  of  per- 
sistent work  that  the  study  of  music  demands  and  the 
almost  necessary  exclusion  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
subjects  that  are  usually  included  in  a  liberal  education. 
The  new  president,  Dr.  James,  was  much  interested  in  the 
matter  and  was  very  desirous  that  the  courses  in  the  School 
of  Music  should  include  certain  literary  studies.  He  con- 
tended that  students  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
should  be  of  a  definite  rank  and  that  this  classification 
could  only  be  made  upon  the  basis  offered  by  the  curriculum 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  After  a  careful  discussion 
in  our  own  faculty,  it  was  finally  decided  to  add  the  follow- 
ing subjects  to  the  graduating  requirements :  in  the  certifi- 
cate course  six  hours  of  work  in  the  Academy,  and  to  the 
diploma  course  ten  hours  of  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  the  subjects  to  be  confined  to  English  language,  Eng- 
lish literature  or  modem  languages.  The  certificate  stu- 
dents would  then  rank  the  same  as  third  or  fourth  year 
Academy  students,  while  diploma  students  would  rank  as 
freshmen  or  sophomores. 

•  These  new  conditions  seemed  to  have  no  restraining 
effect  on  the  attendance,  for  the  ensuing  year  (1902-03) 
brought  us  an  addition  of  an  even  hundred  of  students,  the 
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exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  over  six  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  in  part  due  to  an  increase  of  fee  from 
forty  dollars  to  forty-five  dollars  for  the  regular  course 
to  cover  the  additional  expense  for  the  literary  studies. 
There  was  general  complaint  that  the  new  schedule  was  too 
arduous  and  several  capable  students  were  obliged  to  dis- 
continue all  or  part  of  the  work  on  account  of  the  nervous 
strain.  On  the  other  hand  the  literary  work  seemed  to 
attract  a  very  desirable  class  of  students  and  there  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  entering  the 
school  than  ever  before. 

The  so-called  **Artists'  Series"  of  concerts  which  have 
since  proven  so  attractive  and  popular,  were  inaugurated 
this  season.  Each  student  was  charged  twenty-five  cents 
per  term  for  an  **incidental  fee"  ticket  which  admitted 
him  to  two  concerts  each  term,  eight  in  all  for  the  year. 
These  concerts  are  alternately  given  by  outside  talent  and 
our  own  faculty,  the  latter  taking  the  form  of  chamber 
music  recitals.  The  visiting  artists  this  first  season  were 
Minnie  Fish  Griffin  in  a  song  recital,  Arthur  Hochman  of 
Berlin  in  a  piano  recital,  Bruno  Steindel,  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  in  a  'cello  recital,  and  Glenn  Hall  and  Allen 
Spencer  in  a  joint  song  and  piano  recital.  These  concerts 
were  a  great  treat  to  the  students  and  attracted  a  considera- 
ble patronage  from  the  town,  which  latter  fact  was  of  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  Artist  Series, 
six   faculty   recitals  were   given   and   over   forty   student 
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recitals.  These  numerous  concerts  served  to  keep  the 
School  before  the  local  public  and  gave  very  practical 
demonstration  of  what  the  School  was  accomplishing.  The 
graduating  recitals  were  especially  successful,  the  Schu- 
mann  A  minor  and  the  Rubinstein  D  minor  concertos  for 
piano  and  the  Paganini  concerto  for  violin  being  all 
played  in  truly  brilliant  style.  Four  students  received 
diplomas  and  thirteen  certificates. 

The  University  Glee  Club  which  had  had  an  uncer- 
tain and  unsatisfactory  existence  for  some  years  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  School  of  Music  with  Mr.  Cozine 
in  charge,  and  the  result  was  the  best  club  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  had  for  many  a  season.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
interest  the  city  departments  but  it  met  with  but  little 
response. 

The  large  attendance  this  year  necessitated  the  renting 
of  extra  quarters  in  the  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
more  especially  for  kindergarten  classes  of  the  preparatory 
department.  The  School  was  unable  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  piano  practice  for  the  non-resident  stu- 
dents, and  many  were  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves 
in  that  regard.  Much  of  the  class  work  suffered  for  lack 
of  proper  accommodations. 

The  year  1903-04  did  not  equal  the  record  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  ratio  of  gain,  but  was  nevertheless  very  satis- 
factory; an  increase  of  thirty-six  students  gave  a  total  of 
five  hundred  and  two,  and  the  income  of  the  School  was 
enlarged  by  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.     There  was  a 
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large  percentage  of  gain  both  in  the  number  of  students 
entering  the  regular  courses,  and  the  number  remaining 
the  entire  year.  The  largest  classes  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  were  graduated, — eight  in  the  diploma  course 
and  eighteen  in  the  certificate  course. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Artists*  Series  presented  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  a  recital  of  composition  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, performed  by  members  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
assisted  by  Professor  Oldberg  at  the  piano.  Outside  of 
Paris,  concerts  of  this  nature  are  rare  indeed  and  we  look 
forward  to  having  more  of  them  in  the  future.  The 
remaining  concerts  were  given  by  Gwilym  Miles,  the  well- 
known  baritone,  Leopold  Kramer,  concert-meister  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Augusta  Cottlow,  the  talented  young 
pianist,  and  our  own  string  quartette.  Miss  Cameron 
assisted  Mr.  Kramer,  and  additional  recitals  were  given 
by  Mr.  Blackman,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Miss  Hull,  all  of 
the  faculty.  Professor  A.  A.  Stanley  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  gave  us  a  delightful  lecture  on  the  Venetian 
opera  of  the  seventeenth  century,  illustrated  by  both  ste- 
reopticon  views  and  music.  Mr.  Gustav  Holmquist 
charmed  his  audience  with  a  recital  of  Scandinavian  songs. 
The  year  was  further  made  notable  by  the  first  perform- 
ance of  a  quintette  for  piano  and  strings  by  Professor  Old- 
berg.   The  composer  has  written  no  less  th-in  thirty  works 
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the  technique  of  composition.  The  scherzo  and  finale  are 
especially  successful  and  give  promise  of  greater  things  to 
come.  The  work  presented  many  difficulties  on  account  of 
its  complex  and  elaborate  structure,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
most  effectively  performed  by  the  University  String  Quar- 
tette, with  the  composer  at  the  piano. 

Professor  Knapp's  most  talented  student  went  to  the 
famous  Leipzig  Conservatory  where  he  at  once  took  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  violin  students  there.  He  was 
selected  to  play  at  the  most  important  function  of  the  year, 
and  the  Leipzig  critics  recognized  his  abilities  with  flat- 
tering notices  and  predicted  a  brilliant  future.  An  organ 
pupil  of  the  dean  went  to  Guilmant  in  Paris  and  also  took 
prominent  rank  among  the  numerous  pupils  of  that  noted 
master.  Three  other  students  went  to  Berlin  for  advanced 
work  in  piano.  Over  fifty  student  recitals  were  given  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  selections.  These  with  the  Artists* 
Series,  the  Faculty  recitals,  concerts  of  the  Evanston 
Musical  Club,  not  to  mention  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  give 
the  students  a  range  of  musical  literature  hardly  equalled 
in  this  country.  At  our  graduating  exercises  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  engage  a  small  orchestra  of  strings  and  wood- 
wind, thus  giving  the  graduates  the  unusual  privilege  of 
appearing  in  concertos  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  University  Band  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
one  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Horn,  and  made  notice- 
able improvement.  Concerts  were  given  at  Waukegan 
and  Joliet.     In  order  to  provide  better  accommodations 


At  the  same  time  two  rooms  were  vacated  at  the  Rood 
Building,  giving  us  a  net  gain  of  five  rooms.  These  have 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since. 

The  incongruity  of  presenting  studies  of  both  Academy 
and  College  grade  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  our 
regular  course,  resulted  in  a  re-arrangement  whereby  Col- 
lege grade  in  its  entirety  was  insisted  upon  on  entrance 
to  our  second  year,  thus  confining  all  Academy  grade 
work  to  the  first  year.  While  our  University  relations 
have  been  placed  on  a  more  consistent  basis,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  desirable  academic  conditions  in  musical  education 
have  been  theoretically  solved,  the  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  requirements  are  too  stringent.  These  regulations 
went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  in  consequence 
there  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  entering  our  regular  courses.  The  standard  of 
general  education  has  necessarily  been  higher  with  the 
incoming  students,  but  it  canot  be  said  that  their  musical 
attainments  have  shown  any  advancement.  Students  music- 
ally capable  and  mentally  bright  have  been  turned  away  on 
account  of  deficiencies  in  classics  or  mathematics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  students  who  have  gone  out  from  us  and 
have  been  the  most  successful  professionally  and  the 
greater  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater,  are  precisely  those  who 
have  been  found  wanting  in  abstract  academic  subjects,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  possibly  have  attained  the  same 
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time  during  their  formative  years  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  pursuit  of  these  studies.  It  would  seem  wise,  there- 
fore, to  make  provision  for  this  valuable  class  of  students 
by  permitting  them  the  opportunity  of  substituting  work 
requiring  equal  mental  discipline  for  the  indicated  college 
studies.  The  School  would  thus  offer  the  attraction  of  col- 
lege work  and  college  standing  to  those  who  could  qualify 
therefor,  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  promising  student  whose  general  education  fails 
in  a  few  particulars  of  matriculation  requirements,  but  who 
is  quite  competent  to  attain  college  standards  in  certain 
directions.  The  matter  is  under  serious  consideration  in 
the  music  faculty  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  above 
reasons,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  applicants  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  secure 
accommodations  in  the  official  dormitories,  attendance 
shows  a  slight  decrease  for  the  current  year  (1904-05). 
Every  fall  an  increasing  number  is  turned  away,  who  have 
made  all  arrangements  to  come  here,  counting  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  lower-priced  halls.  At  the  last  moment  they 
find  they  must  board  in  town,  and  either  on  the  score  of 
expense  or  objections  on  the  part  of  parents  to  living  here 
without  official  supervision,  they  fail  to  come.  The  need 
of  a  special  hall  for  boarding  music  students  is  almost  more 
pressing  than  that  of  a  larger  school  building. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Evanston  Musical  Club 
and  the  Thomas  Study  Class  the  famous  Kneisel  String 
Quartette  was  engaged  for  the  first  concert  of  the  Artists' 
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Series  of  the  current  season.  A  large  audience  of  music- 
loving  Evanstonians  and  students  greeted  the  Quartette  at 
the  Congregational  Church  and  a  fine  program  of  Schu- 
mann, Bach  and  Beethoven  was  given  in  their  inimitable 
manner.  Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  enthusiasm  of  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Knapp  for  chamber  music,  and  the  long 
training  he  has  given  with  his  excellent  quartette  in  this 
most  refined  phase  of  musical  art,  a  thoroughly  apprecia- 
tive audience  was  present.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
stated  that  Professor  Knapp's  quartette  has  played  over 
seventy-five  compositions  in  the  department  of  chamber 
music,  a  remarkable  showing  both  for  quality  and  quantity. 
At  the  second  concert  of  the  Artists'  Series,  Professor 
Knapp's  quartette  gave  a  string  quartette  by  Bargiel  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Coe  at  the  piano,  a  novelty  in 
the  shape  of  Caesar  Franck's  quintette  in  F  minor.  A  rare 
treat  indeed  was  the  appearance  of  Miss  Muriel  Foster 
at  the  second  concert  of  the  Evanston  Musical  Club  when 
she  sang  Elgar's  famous  Sea-Pictures  and  took  the  solo 
contralto  part  in  Dvorak's  *'Stabat  Mater."  On  this  same 
occasion  Professor  Oldberg  played  his  new  concerto  in  G 
minor  for  piano  and  orchestra.  The  work  is  more  prop- 
erly termed  a  **Symphonic  Concerto"  for  at  times  the 
orchestra  plays  the  leading  role,  and  the  solo  part  is  but 
secondary.  The  composer  displayed  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano  in  the  brilliant  and  effective  cadenzas  as 
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the  work  in  spite  of  its  great  elaboration,  its  intricate 
cross-rhythm  and  great  difficulty  will  amply  repay  close 
and  exhaustive  study.  The  young  composer  scored  a  great 
triumph  and  was  recalled  repeatedly.  The  following  even- 
ing the  Fourth  Artists'  Series  concert  was  given  by  Miss 
Foster  and  she  more  than  sustained  her  reputation  as  Eng- 
land's greatest  contralto. 

The  School  has  had  almost  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  the  Artists'  Series  for  this  year;  ten  days  after  Miss 
Foster's  recital,  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  presented  an 
afternoon  concert  under  the  magnetic  baton  of  Emil  Paur, 
who  also  appeared  as  pianist  in  Beethoven's  ^^Emperor" 
Concerto.  The  feature  of  the  performance  was  Paur's 
thrilling  interpretation  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  Sym- 
phony, conducted  from  memory.  Any  one  who  had  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  this  most  expressive  of  modem 
works  will  never  forget  the  vividness  of  the  reading.  On 
the  evening  of  February  sixteenth,  an  over-crowded  hall 
prevented  many  people  from  hearing  Mrs.  Coe's  popular 
melodrama  of  "Hiawatha,"  with  the  composer  at  the 
piano  and  Mrs.  Lida  Scott  Brown  as  reader.  Genuine  In- 
dian melodies  are  used  to  picture  musically  the  various 
scenes  and  incidents  and  serve  to  give  "local  color"  to  the 
famous  poem.  The  melodrama  is  shortly  to  be  published, 
and  together  with  her  lectures  on  the  Wagner  music- 
dramas,  is  to  be  given  at  the  New  York  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly next  season  by  Mrs.  Coe. 

Since  1897  the  School  of  Music  has  had  a  preparatory 


N.  Dodge.  It  numbers  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  total  registration.  While  it  has  served  the  purpose 
of  supplying  good  instruction  to  the  young  people  of  our 
community,  it  also  gives  opportunity  for  employment  to 
capable  graduates  and  acts  as  a  feeder  to  the  regular 
school.  This  department  has  its  own  solo  classes  and 
recitals  which  have  proven  a  great  incentive  to  industry  on 
the  part  of  its  students. 

In  1902  a  literary-musical  course  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Academy  which  substituted  the 
practical  study  of  music  for  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
Academy  Course.  Many  parents  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue  with  children  who  are  musically  gifted 
and  who  find  the  public  schools  so  exacting  that  music  is 
practically  barred  out.  While  not  extensively  patronized, 
this  course  has  met  with  cordial  approval. 

As  already  intimated,  the  School  sorely  needs  a  hall  on 
the  plan  of  Chapin  or  Pearsons  Hall  where  living  expenses 
may  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Many  worthy  and  capable 
students  are  kept  away  by  reason  of  expense.  Both  tuition 
and  board  are  high  in  Evanston,  as  compared  with  the 
principal  institutions  competing  with  the  School  of  Music. 
Two  out  of  three  of  them  are  located  in  small  towns  where 
living  expenses  are  about  one-half  of  what  they  arc  in 
Evanston,  and  a  third,  while  in  a  large  city,  is  an  endowed 
institution  with  very  reasonable  fees.  While  the  prox- 
imity of  Chicago  is  an  advantage  on  account  of  the  great 
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musical  attractions  ottered,  musical  students  in  Evanston 
pay  dearly  for  the  privilege  in  exorbitant  living  expenses 
and  in  high  tuition  rates,  necessitated  in  order  to  meet  met- 
rojx>!itan  standards  or  instruction. 

The  School  oi  Music  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  at  no 
rime  has  it  been  a  nnancial  burden  to  the  board  or  trus- 
tees. But  this  satisfaaion  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
rer^.ect-on  that  the  ideal  school  cannot  possibly  be  self-sup- 
porting without  raising  the  fees  for  the  average  sruden:  to 
a  rroh:b'.:or\-  rvint.  While  the  relict'  oi  the  School  has 
aiwavs  been  :o  keep  the  mit  on  rates  as  low  as  p^rssible,  it 

„i  orucr  :o  g"-vc 
e  srj^enrs  mere  near.v  wnat  tnev  oug.^it  to  nav*  m  a 
L  niversTv  school.     To  aimin  ster  the  School  ur^on  a  trulv 
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mucn  a  necr>>  n  as   t   s  w  :n  :ne  Lo..ege  or  L:^e^a.  Arts. 
Evans: :n  is  the  most  aivantage^ous  site    n  the  west  for  a 
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ment.  During  the  present  season  it  Is  providing  a  concert 
every  Sunday  afternoon  as  well  as  on  alternate  Thursday 
evenings.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  fea- 
tures at  Hull  House  is  an  endowed  music  school  which  gives 
instruction  gratis  to  promising  candidates.  What  nobler 
deed  is  possible  than  to  place  the  advantages  of  an  artistic 
education  within  the  reach  of  gifted  natures  who  otherwise 
might  be  lost  in  the  wretchedness  of  penury  and  want. 

The  dream  of  the  future  is  a  large  and  commodious 
structure  with  ample  facilities  for  instruction  and  practice, 
a  large  hall  for  concert  and  general  University  purposes, 
dormitories  and  refectories  for  both  sexes,  endowments 
and  scholarships  to  assist  capable  and  worthy  candidates; 
an  orchestral  and  choral  equipment  adequate  for  the  per- 
formance of  anything  in  musical  literature;  an  extensive 
library,  and  a  comprehensive  museum.  With  the  magnifi- 
cent material  developments  of  our  times  and  the  great 
accumulation  of  wealth,  this  should  be  no  idle  dream,  but 
a  pulsing,  living  reality  before  many  years.  Slowly  but 
surely,  music  is  insinuating  itself  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  American  life,  and  it  will  ultimately  come  to  no 
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1r- ^HE  history  of  the  Academy  of  Northwest- 
em  University  is  very  nearly  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
L.  Naturally  enough,  the  establishment  of  the 

university  created  a  demand  for  prepara- 
tory instruction  in  Evanston,  and  several  attempts  to  found 
a  secondary  school  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the 
trustees  took  up  the  matter.  So  early  as  1856  the  uni- 
versity catalogue  refers  to  the  "Northwestern  Female  Col- 
lege and  Male  Preparatory,'*  which  is  said  to  be  a  private 
enterprise  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  uni- 
versity. A  notice  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
for  January  21,  1857,  states  that  there  had  been  organized, 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  *'Evanston  Seminary." 

By  this  time  the  college  authorities  apparently  realized 
the  increase  in  revenue  and  influence  which  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  school  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  and  faculty.*  In  May,  1857,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  college  faculty  calling  upon 
the  trustees  to  found  such  a  school.  This  step  seems  to 
have  led  to  immediate  action,  for  in  an  announcement 
issued  by  the  university  later  in  the  same  year  the  statement 
is  made  that 

"An  Academic  School,   or  Grammar  School,  will  be 
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in  the  present  college  building,  which  is  but  temporary,  for 
the  University.  In  this  Academic  School  all  the  prepara- 
tory branches  of  study  will  be  taught,  and  those  who  are 
prepared  in  part  for  the  collegiate  courses  will  be  allowed 
to  recite  with  the  University  classes** 

Whether  or  not  anything  came  of  this  announcement 
does  not  appear.'^  The  first  reference  to  a  preparatory 
department  made  in  a  university  catalogue  dates  from 
1858-9,  a  paragraph  in  the  catalogue  of  that  year  being 
given  to  the  subject.  It  is  stated  that  preparatory  classes 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty,  assisted  by 
tutors.  Candidates  must  be  well  versed  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  English,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  studies 
to  be  taught  are  those  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  and  the  annual  tuition  for  the  course  is  placed 
at  $25.  A  reference  to  this  new  departure  is  made  in  the 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  for  March  23,  1859, 
in  the  words,  "Preparatory  instruction  (for  Northwestern 
University)  can  be  furnished  in  private  tuition,  by  a  thor- 
ough teacher,  who  occupies  a  room  in  the  University.'' 

By  this  time  the  interest  of  the  trustees  had  been  aroused, 
and  at  the  June  meeting  in  1859  the  committee  on  increas- 
ing the  income  of  the  institution  (college)  in  submitting  its 
report  reconunended  among  other  things  "that  a  Prepara- 


*Such  a  school  was  opened  in  the  following  year,  1857-8,  and  classes 
met  in  the  northwest  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  college  building.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Richmond,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  others  conducted  mis  school,  each 
on  his  own  responsibility,  until  the  trustees  established  the  Prepara- 
tory School  two  years  later. — Editor. 


versity  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  with  such  aid 
as  may  be  derived  from  incidental  revenue  thereon."  The 
trustees  adopted  the  above  recommendation  **under  the 
impression  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  will 
be  increased,  which  will  create  a  demand  for  enlarged 
accommodations,  but  believing  that  such  accommodations 
can  be  provided  by  private  enterprise  when  the  demand 
occurs."  In  March  of  the  following  year  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  securing  a  portion  of  the  public  school  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

By  i860  the  Preparatory  School  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fully  organized.  In  the  university  catalogue  for 
1 860-1  the  name  of  Warren  Taplin  appears  in  the  faculty 
list  as  **Pnncipal  of  the  Preparatory  Department."  Forty- 
nine  students  were  enrolled  in  the  school  during  that  year, 
and  the  catalogue  devotes  a  paragraph  to  stating  what 
aims  governed  the  instruction  of  these  pioneers.  A  few 
notes  are  given  on  the  course  of  study,  though  no  detailed 
course  is  printed.  The  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  ten  years  of  age.  The  faculty  of  the  school  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Taplin,  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Alphonso 
C.  Linn  who  had  just  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the 
University. 

The  history  of  the  school  for  the  next  few  years  is 
marked  chiefly  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
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During  the  year  1 861-2  Rev.  Warren  Taplin,  who  had 
received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  Northwestern  in  the  class 
of  '61,  was  in  charge  of  a  school  numbering  56.  The  fol- 
lowing year  saw  the  enrollment  increased  to  60,  and  the 
name  of  Nathan  H.  Axtell,  A.  B.,  appears  in  the  faculty 
list,  with  the  title  of  ''Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment.*' In  1863-4  Charles -Smith,  then  pursuing  studies 
in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  principal.  The  students 
numbered  87,  while  the  college  registration  was  but  39. 

THE  KISTLER  ADMINISTRATION.      1 8  64- 1 8  69 

The  year  1864-5  ^^^  ^^H  important.  Louis  Kistler,  A. 
M.,  who  had  been  graduated  at  Syracuse  University  with 
the  class  of  '58  and  had  afterwards  studied  in  Berlin, 
assumed  the  principal's  chair,  and  the  period  of  annual 
changes  was  ended.  George  E.  Strobridge,  A.  B.,  is 
named  in  the  college  faculty  list  as  ''Assistant  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  names 
of  preparatory  students  were  first  printed  by  classes  instead 
of  in  the  indiscriminate  lists  characteristic  of  preceding 
catalogues.  While  the  college  registration  showed  no 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment boasted  94.  In  still  another  respect  was  this  an  annus 
mirabilis  in  the  history  of  "Old  Prep,"  for  a  course  of 
study,  given  in  all  the  details  of  years  and  terms,  was 
printed  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  college  catalogue. 
The  course  required  three  years  for  completion,  the 
entrance  requirements  being  a  minimum  age  of  eleven  years 
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and  '*some  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  English 
branches."  Among  the  text  books  used  it  is  interesting  to 
note  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Loomis's  Arithmetic, 
and  Mitchell's  Modem  Geography. 

The  growth  of  the  school  during  the  remaining  years 
of  the  Kistler  administration  continued  to  be  gratifying, 
the  registration  being  114  in  1 865-1 866;  105  in  1866- 
7,  and  132  in  1867-69.  In  the  first  of  these  three 
years  no  mention  of  a  principal  is  made  in  the  college  fac- 
ulty roll,  Mr.  Kistler's  title  being  **Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature."  Two  instructors  are  named. 
Rev.  George  E.  Strobridge,  A.  B.,  who  taught  preparatory 
Latin  and  Greek;  and  John  Poucher,  A.B.,who  had  charge 
of  the  English  and  Latin.  Among  the  students  of  the 
school  one  notes  the  names  of  M.  C.  Bragdon  and  William 
F.  Warren,  who  were  third  years,  and  James  H.  Raymond, 
a  second  year.  Three  pages  of  the  university  catalogue  are 
given  to  the  department,  which  is  said  to  be  '*under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  a  Principal  with  two  assist- 
ants," while  in  a  very  small  foot  note  we  are  told  that 
^'Professor  Kistler  of  the  University  acts  as  Principal  at 
the  present  time." 

The  next  year  (1866-7)  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in 
registration,  but  evidence  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  school  is  to  be  had  in  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
faculty  are  printed  in  the  first  page  of  the  section  devoted 
to  the  school,  and  that  there  were  several  additions  to  the 


names  of  John  Ellis,  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Edgar 
Frisbie,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Mathematics;  Edmund  W. 
Burke,  teacher  of  Latin,  and  George  W.  Winslow,  teacher 
of  English.  Of  these,  Ellis  and  Burke  were  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Each  of  the  two  following  years, 
the  last  of  the  Kistler  regime,  shows  132  preparatory  stu- 
dents as  against  50  and  73  respectively  in  the  college.  But 
one-half  page  is  given  to  the  department,  and  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  those  desiring  fuller  information  may 
apply  for  **the  catalogue  of  the  Preparatory  School." 

The  Winslow  Administration,     i  869-1 873 

In  view  of  the  steady  increase  in  registration,  an  increase 
which  surpassed  that  of  the  college  during  the  early  period 
of  its  history,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
college  faculty  passed  a  resolution,  in  June  of  1868,  recom- 
mending the  trustees  to  discontinue  the  preparatory  school. 
That  such  a  resolution  should  have  been  adopted  is  proof 
that  the  school  had  not  yet  proved  its  right  to  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  university.  To  prove  this  right  was  in  a  sense 
the  work  of  the  new  administration.  For  four  years,  from 
1869  until  the  coming  of  Dr.  Fisk  in  1873,  ^^e  head  of 
the  school  was  Rev.  George  W.  Winslow,  A.  B.,  who  had 
joined  the  faculty,  as  noted  above,  while  still  a  student  in 
the  college.  The  story  of  growth  is  best  told  in  the  records 
of  attendance,  which  show  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


1872-1873  being  317- 

It  was  the  beginning  of  this  administration  that  the 

school,  under  a  broadening  policy,  opened  its  doors  to 
young  women.  The  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity was  Jessie  Brown,  daughter  of  A.  J.  Brown,  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  the  university,  and  the  only  one 
now  surviving.  Other  evidences  of  the  strong  hold  the 
school  was  gaining  are  not  lacking.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  building  so  long  known  as  the  "Prepara- 
tory," but  known  to  the  present  generation  of  students  as 
**01d  College,"  was  assigned  to  the  school  for  its  exclu- 
sive use.  Prior  to  this  time  the  school  had  occupied  rooms 
in  the  same  building,  which  was  then  the  property  of  the 
college.  Again,  one  finds  records  of  appropriations  made 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  school;  $250  in 
September  of  1872,  and  $50  in  the  April  following.  The 
college  paper.  The  Tripod,  notes  from  time  to  time  the 
improvements  in  the  school,  one  particularly  interesting 
comment  being  under  date  of  October  i,  1871,  in  which 
after  telling  of  the  removal  of  the  building  from  its  old 
site  on  the  corner  of  Davis  street  and  Hinman  avenue  to 
the  new  place  on  the  campus,  the  statement  follows  that 
the  preparatory  chapel  ''is  much  more  pleasant  and  con- 
venient than  our  present  chapel  accommodations  in  the 
college."  In  March,  1872,  it  is  chronicled  that  Professor 
Murdoch's  reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  preparatory  lit- 


Students  are  praised  in  the  same  organ  for  their  zeal  in 
furnishing  their  society  rooms.  Besides  Mr.  Murdoch's 
reading,  an  '^Evening  with  Dickens''  had  been  provided  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Cumnock.  By  such  notices  as  those  one  comes 
to  realize  that  the  preparatory  students  of  1870  were  as 
energetic  and  eager  to  advance  as  those  of  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  college  catalogues  of  the  period  again  become  inter- 
esting to  the  historian  of  the  school,  for  the  space  formerly 
giv^en,  but  for  two  years  denied,  is  devoted  to  accounts 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school,  with  its  courses  of 
study  and  faculty  rolls.  During  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Winslow's  term  as  principal,  the  students  were  classified 
as  seniors,  middlers  and  juniors.  We  read  also  that  the 
school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  and  two  assist- 
ants, all  devoting  their  entire  time  to  its  service,  and  **aided 
by  some  of  the  older  students  in  the  University,  who  arc 
employed  to  give  instruction  in  some  of  the  classes." 
Among  them  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of  Charles 
W.  Pearson,  Amos  W.  Patten,  and  Amos  W.  Miller. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  entrance  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  elements  of  English  grammar, 
general  geography,  and  arithmetic  through  fractions. 
Applicants  were  required  to  present  testimonials  of  char- 
acter, and  students  attended  church  twice  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  catalogue  for  the  following  year,   18 70-1,  gives  the 
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Commercial  School."  C.  W.  Pearson  and  E.  R.  Shrader, 
both  of  the  senior  class  of  the  college,  are  named  as  instruc- 
tors, and  the  185  students  are  instructed  in  **a  separate 
building,  conveniently  situated  near  the  University."  It 
is  worth  noting  that  in  the  summary  of  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  Preparatory  total  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  probably  because  it  is  the  largest,  while  the  other 
departments  follow.  No  catalogue  appeared  in  1871- 
1872. 

The  last  year  of  the  Winslow  administration,  1872-3, 
showed  the  surprising  record  of  317  students  registered. 
Mr.  Robert  Baird  is  named  as  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  with  five  other  assistants.  The  course  of  study 
contains  few  changes.  During  the  junior  year  the  English 
lesson,  coming  once  a  week,  consisted  of  '*black-board  exer- 
cises;" in  the  middle  year  grammar  was  studied,  with  dec- 
lamation and  composition.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  section  devoted  to  the  school  in  this  catalogue  is  pre- 
faced by  a  cut  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  housed.  The 
Tripod  contains  some  interesting  comments  upon  the  life 
of  the  school,  which  will  be  detailed  elsewhere.  Suffice  it 
to  say  at  this  point  that  if  one  may  judge  from  the  gifts  pre- 
sented at  various  times  to  Principal  Winslow,  Mr.  Baird 
and  others,  the  relations  between  faculty  and  students  were 
very  cordial.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  school, 
coupled  with  these  other  evidences,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
brilliancy  of  Mr.  Winslow's  administration.  The  school 
was  now  firmly  established.     Its  course  of  study,  while  by 


planned.  The  student  body  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and 
the  school  enjoyed  the  exclusive  use  of  a  large  building. 
The  college  authorities  were  at  last  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  institution.  The  trustees'  records  for 
1872  state  the  satisfaction  of  that  body  over  the  great 
improvement  made  by  the  school  in  its  enlarged  quarters. 
In  1873  President  Fowler  emphasizes,  in  his  report,  ''the 
importance  of  the  Preparatory  School  f'  the  income  from 
all  sources  is  $7,471.11  and  the  expenditure  made  by  the 
trustees  $10,442.50.  The  period  of  organization  was 
ended.  What  was  now  needed  was  a  development  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  school.  The  groping  this  way  and  that, 
incident  to  the  early  years  of  every  such  institution,  must 
be  replaced  by  fixed  ideals.  There  must  be  a  growth, 
under  wise  guidance,  of  that  Indefinable  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  life  of  every  great  school  and  makes 
it  individual.  The  stage  had  been  reached  when  a  single 
powerful  personality  would  stamp  forever  that  individu- 
ality. In  the  person  of  Herbert  Franklin  FIsk  this  neces- 
sary element  was  supplied. 

TfiR  FisK  Administration,     i  873-1904. 

The  new  administration  was  unusually  prosperous  dur- 
ing its  first  year.  In  part  this  was  due  to  the  strong  faculty 
which  Mr.  Fisk  was  fortunate  enough  to  have.  Mr. 
Winslow  remained  for  a  time  as  instructor  in  Latin,  Rob- 


six  assistants,  made  up  the  list.  At  the  same  time,  courses 
of  study  were  broadened  and  new  courses  were  added, 
notably  a  ^^technological  course,''  and  a  provision  for  nor- 
mal instruction.  The  tuition  was  placed  at  $15  per  term. 
Students  were  still  required  to  attend  church  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  catalogue  contains  a  reference  to  the  literary 
societies  and  their  rooms. 

The  registration  of  students  shows  some  remarkable 
variations  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  Principal  Fisk's 
term.  The  first  year  saw  403  enrolled,  while  the  year  fol- 
lowing registered  472.  At  this  time  the  effects  of  the  great 
panic  of  1873  began  to  be  noticeable.  In  the  first  year  or 
two  the  stringency  was  not  so  generally  felt  as  it  was  a  little 
later.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  the  Preparatory 
School,  like  other  similar  institutions,  suffered  heavily. 
The  entering  classes  became  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that 
the  total  registration  dropped  to  227.  The  lowest  registra- 
tion of  the  entire  thirty  years  was  in  1 878-1 879,  when  but 
185  students  were  regularly  enrolled  in  the  school.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  same  barometer  gives  infor- 
mation of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  again  in 

the  years  immediately  following  1893.  F^'*  ^he  most  part, 
however,  from  1879  to  the  present  time  the  increase  has 

been  slow  but  uniform,  the  figures  being: 

1 879-1 880 191        1 89 1- 1 892 650 


1887-1888 434   1899-1900 .507 

1 888-1 889 510   1 900- 190 1 477 

1889-1890 597   1901-1902 407 

1890-1891 608   1902-1903 481 

1903-1904 569 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  interruption  to  the 
steady  growth  of  the  institution  took  place  in  1 893-1 894, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following.  This  decrease 
was  explained  by  the  authorities  as  being  due  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  finance  and  was  said  to  reflect  a  con- 
dition general  in  the  West.  Unofficially,  the  story  goes 
that  in  the  summer  of  1893  ^he  printers  delayed  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  academy  advertising  matter  until  after  Dr.  Fisk 
had  departed  for  his  vacation.  The  wrappers  and  enve- 
lopes, properly  addressed,  were  left  behind,  and  some  one 
was  asked  to  send  the  matter  out  when  it  arrived.  On  Dr. 
Fisk^s  return,  he  found  no  reference  in  any  of  his  cor- 
respondence to  circulars  received  from  the  Academy,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  very  little  correspondence  of  any  sort. 
In  October  the  last  chapter  of  the  story  was  written  when 
by  chance,  in  an  unused  room,  the  entire  box  of  printed 
matter  was  found,  having  been  put  there  by  an  expressman 
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not  given  in  the  Trustees'  Records  or  in  the  President's 
Annual  Report. 

By  far  the  most  Important  part  of  the  history  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  FIsk  administration  is  concerned  with 
the  effort,  long  drawn  out  but  finally  successful  to  secure  a 
building  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  In  his  report 
of  June  17,  1884,  President  Cummings  used  these  words: 

**The  Preparatory  Department  has  maintained  its  usual 
high  standard.  As  I  have  before  stated  there  is  greatly 
needed  a  new  building  for  its  accommodation.  The  pres- 
ent building  is  decidedly  Inferior  to  many  buildings  for 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  are  of  inferior 
grade.  Additional  teachers  are  needed  to  enable  us  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  made  in  the  published  course  of  study. 
There  are  also  needed  apparatus  and  cabinets  at  least  equal 
to  the  facilities  for  instruction  furnished  the  high  schools 
of  the  state." 

From  this  time  on,  the  frequent  references  to  the 
crowded  quarters  and  insufficient  equipment  afford  proof 
that  the  burden  weighed  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  the 
trustees.  In  December,  1888,  the  special  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  application  of  Dr.  Fisk  for 
additional  room  for  the  accommodation  of  classes  reported 
recommending  *'that  the  agent  of  the  university  be 
instructed  to  remove  the  desks  and  gas-burners  from  the 
room  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  basement  of  the  Hall 
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boards  as  may  be  required,  and  that  the  Preparatory  School 
be  permitted  to  use  said  room."  Afterwards  other  rooms 
in  Science  Hall  were  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  school, 
and  finally  rooms  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall  were 
drawn  upon,  students  and  teachers  working  for  several 
years  under  these  unsanitary  conditions. 

In  his  report  for  1892,  President  Rogers  speaks  of  the 
prosperous  year  just  enjoyed  by  the  newly  rechristened 
Academy,  saying  that  the  650  students  came  from  thirty- 
six  states,  territories,  and  foreign  countries.  He  continues : 
"The  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  University  is  a  new  building  for  the  Prepa- 
ratory School.  In  the  West  for  some  years  to  come  the 
colleges  and  universities  will  find  it  desirable  to  maintain 
their  own  fitting  schools.  The  most  of  our  students  have 
come  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  from  our  Preparatory 
School,  and  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  it,  as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  grow  as 
the  School  grows." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  committee  on  the  Academy 
emphasized  in  a  series  of  special  resolutions  the  importance 
of  the  school.  Two  definite  recommendations  were  made : 
**  ( I )  That  the  high  standard  of  instruction  be  maintained 
by  filling  any  increase  in  the  corps  of  instructors  with  expe- 
rienced teachers.  (2)  That  as  soon  as  the  trustees  may 
iind  it  possible  a  portion  of  a  new  building  be  constructed  in 
such  form  that  it  can  afterwards  be  extended."    This  idea 
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of  a  building  to  be  constructed  in  sections  was  again  pro- 
posed at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  at  which 
the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy  stated :  "The 
gratifying  advance  in  numbers  from  year  to  year  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  trustees  in  filling 
vacant  instructorships  with  experienced  and  inspiring  teach- 
ers. Better  small  rooms  than  cheap  instruction.  How- 
ever, some  additional  room  should  be  provided.  A  chapel 
sufficiently  large  for  assembling  all  pupils  and  a  study  room 
with  desks  for  125  pupils  are  the  most  urgent  needs.  If 
the  erection  of  a  building  must  be  deferred,  it  may  be  well 
to  erect  some  portion  of  a  permanent  building."  And 
again  in  1894,  the  same  committee  reiterates  its  request  for 
the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  to  form  a  part  of  a 
new  Academy  home  when  the  funds  should  be  secured  for 
construction.  The  committee  expresses  its  conviction  that 
the  needs  are  so  pressing  and  the  department  so  important 
that  the  trustees  would  be  justified  in  borrowing  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  work.  To  give 
force  to  the  plea,  it  is  pointed  out  that  two-thirds  of  the 
students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  that  time  had 
received  instruction  in  the  Academy. 

By  this  time  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done.  In 
October,  1894,  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees  that  Dr.  Fisk 
should  be  authorized  to  attempt  the  raising  of  a  fund  for 
building.  The  resolution  continued  that  after  good  and 
valid  subscriptions  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $25,- 
000,  the  University  would  appropriate  a  like  amount  for 
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the  purpose.  The  remainder  of  the  history  is  well  known. 
In  the  spring  of  1896  came  Mr.  Decring's  generous  offer 
to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  the  much-needed  build- 
ing and  the  long  period  of  anxiety  and  struggle  was  over. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Deering's  gift  the  market  was  unus- 
ually depressed,  and  since  the  means  for  construction  con- 
sisted of  securities  it  was  thought  unwise  to  begin  work 
until  a  little  later.  Architects  were  put  to  work,  and  the 
plans  of  D.  H.  Bumham  for  the  present  beautiful  building 
were  accepted.  Another  question  was  that  of  site.  Presi- 
dent Rogers  and  some  of  the  trustees  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  to  locate  the  building  near  the  campus  or  on  the 
property  on  which  Willard  Hall  stands,  but  in  October 
of  1897  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote  and  the  decision  made 
that  the  building  should  be  located  on  the  campus. 

January  27,  1899,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  Academy,  for  on  that  day  a  host  of  students,  friends, 
trustees,  and  members  of  the  several  faculties  made  their 
way  to  the  new  building,  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the 
Academy,  and  named  according  to  the  modest  wish  of  the 
donor,  in  honor  of  the  principal  who  had  for  so  many  years 
labored  in  behalf  of  his  charge.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  held  at  three  o'clock,  but  long  before  that  hour  inter- 
ested friends  were  wandering  about  the  building,  admiring 
every  detail,  from  the  well-appointed  offices,  history  recita- 
tion room,  and  biology  laboratory  on  the  first  floor,  to  the 
well-planned  library  and  study-room  on  the  second  floor, 
the  extensive  and  well-arranged  physics  laboratory  on  the 


exercises  began,  there  were  seated  on  the  platform,  besides 
the  Academy  faculty,  the  architect,  D.  H.  Burnham;  Pro- 
fessors  Little,  Scott,  Terry,  Holgate,  and  Sheppard;  Presi- 
dent Rogers  and  Principal  Fisk;  and,  representing  the 
alumni,  Dr.  Stephen  Herben,  Professor  James  Taft  Hat- 
field, Mrs.  A.  W.  Patten,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Perry.  Special 
music  was  interspersed  between  the  speeches,  and  the 
utmost  good  will  and  satisfaction  were  manifested  on  every 
side. 

In  leaving  this  portion  of  our  subject,  it  remains  only 
to  chronicle  the  later  history  of  the  old  building  which  had 
for  so  many  years  resounded  with  the  tread  of  throngs  of 
academy  students.  For  a  time  there  were  vague  rumors 
that  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  as  a  result  the  Academian, 
the  student  organ,  contained  in  June  of  1899  a  stirring 
lyric  entitled  **01d  Prepsides,''  with  apologies  to  the  late 
Dr.  Holmes.  From  this  or  other  considerations,  the  trus- 
tees decided  to  move  the  building  to  a  position  in  the  rear 
of  Fisk  Hall,  to  remodel  it  thoroughly,  and  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  use  as  a  recitation  hall. 
Thus,  under  the  name  of  Old  College,  it  still  stands  on  the 
University  campus.  For  fifty  years  it  has  served  the  insti- 
tution, and  when  the  '*old  grad.**  comes  back,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nothing  that  meets  his  eyes  in  Evanston  possesses 
such  power  to  call  up  tender  memories  as  this  plain  wooden 
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conspicuous  position  at  the  front  of  the  campus,  but  not 
ignoble,  for  those  walls  have  been  the  home  of  a  rich  and 
fruitful  life  for  half  a  century. 

But  little  remains  to  be  added  to  this  chapter  on  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  Academy.  The  work  of  the  several 
principals  is  so  important  and  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  the  school  that  it  is  best  treated  under  a  sep- 
arate head.  The  same  is  true  of  the  records  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  and  of  the  various  other  student  interests.  Of 
other  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Pisk  administration  but  lit- 
tle need  be  said.  The  course  of  study  has  undergone  suc- 
cessive modifications  and  presented  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Fisk  administration  a  form  quite  different  from  that  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  years.  In  1876,  for  example,  arith- 
metic and  grammar  were  included  in  the  first  year's  work, 
while  in  the  second  year  "sentential  analysis,*'  United 
States  history,  physical  geography,  as  well  as  the  inevitable 
language  and  mathematics,  were  characteristic.  The  third 
year  students  wrestled  with  physiology,  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  language  and  mathematics.  Special  courses  in 
modern  literature  and  art  and  in  science  were  given,  in 
which  book-keeping  and  moral  philosophy  held  a  place, 
while  a  seminary  course  was  provided  for  those  not  intend- 
ing to  go  to  college.  Since  that  time  the  tendency  in  the 
Academy,  as  in  secondary  schools  everywhere,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  time  given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
and  to  increase  and  enrich  courses  in  science,  history  and 
English.     The  laboratories  in  Fisk  Hall  are  as  finely 


colleges.  The  history  department  is  well  equipped  for 
work;  while  In  the  department  of  English  the  old-time 
**blackboard  exercises"  and  **weekly  drills"  have  given 
place  to  solid  courses  requiring  from  the  students  three  and 
four  prepared  recitations  each  week. 

In  1 89 1  the  practice  of  including  the  Academy  material 
in  the  college  catalogue  was  discontinued,  and  a  separate 
book,  entitled  **The  Catalogue  of  the  Preparatory  School 
of  the  Northwestern  University/'  appeared.  In  this  the 
faculty  was  named  for  the  first  time  by  departments. 
Besides  Dr.  Fisk  and  Professor  Morse,  the  names  and 
departments  included  in  this  first  list  were  as  follows: 
George  H.  Horswell,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Latin;  Harriet 
Kimball,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  French;  Leila  M.  Crandon, 
M.  L.,  instructor  in  history;  Charles  B.  Thwing,  A.  M., 
physics;  Ada  Townsend,  A.  B.,  Latin;  Arthur  R.  But- 
ler, A.  M.,  Greek;  Charles  H.  Gordon,  M.  S.,  natural 
history;  George  W.  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  German;  Henry 
Benner,  M.  S.,  mathematics;  and  Rev.  Perry  Reno,  A. 
M.,  English.  Each  department,  excepting  only  English, 
was  represented  by  a  brief  statement.  Five  courses  of 
study  were  offered. 

The  year  1892- 1893  is  significant  because  it  was  at  that 
time  that  the  name  of  the  school  began  to  be  printed, 
**Academy  of  Northwestern  University."  This  was  the 
result  of  action  taken  in  June  of  1892  by  the  trustees,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  familiar  term  **The  Prepara- 


tory  School/*  To  this  day,  however,  the  school  is  affec- 
tionately called  *^01d  Prep.'*  by  hundreds  of  former  stu- 
dents; and  to  the  college  student,  the  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge who  haunts  the  chapel,  the  recitation  halls,  and,  when 
he  is  required  to  do  so,  the  office  of  Fisk  Hall,  will  be 
know^n  as  a  **Prep.'\  a  term  compounded  of  reproach, 
affection,  and  freshman  superiority. 

In  all  the  thirty-one  years  of  service  of  the  honored  prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy,  but  one  break  occurred.  Night  and 
day,  winter  and  summer,  Dr.  Fisk  labored  in  behalf  of  his 
charge.  Vacations  were  ruthlessly  cut  short  to  get  back 
to  the  preparation  for  the  students  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember. At  last  Nature  rebelled,  and  the  serious  illness  of 
the  Principal  in  1903  compelled  his  absence  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  When  he  returned,  in  the  autumn  of 
1903,  to  his  desk,  he  was  welcomed  by  such  testimonials  of 
affection  and  regard,  from  hundreds  of  students  whom  he 
had  helped,  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  The  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  coming  to  the  school  w^as  made  the 
occasion  for  a  National  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,  at  which  distinguished  educators  from  every  part  of 
the  country  met  to  honor  the  venerable  principal  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  weighty  problems  pertaining  to  the  profession  of 
which  he  has  been  so  long  an  honored  exponent.  This 
celebration,  held  in  October  of  1903,  formed  the  happy 
prelude  to  a  successful  and  harmonious  year.  The  attend- 
ance reached  one  of  the  high  water  marks.  The  year  was 
marked  by  brilliant  records  made  by  the  students  in  ath- 


letics,  In  debate,  and  in  oratory.  In  spite  of  these  pleasant 
conditions,  Dr.  Fisk^s  health  continued  to  fail,  and  at  last 
he  resigned  his  office,  the  public  announcement  appearing 
May  2  1,  1904.  Within  a  few  days  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wilde, 
registrar  and  assistant  professor  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  was  appointed  acting  principal,  and  the  Fisk  Admin- 
istration had  passed  into  history. 

So  ends  the  account  of  the  beginnings,  the  growth  and 
the  development  of  a  great  institution.  In  such  a  record 
as  this  but  little  can  be  said  of  those  things  that  make  up 
the  true  life  of  a  school;  the  intimate  relationship  between 
teacher  and  pupil;  the  work  of  a  principal  divinely 
appointed  for  his  delicate  and  trying  duties;  the  manifold 
restless  life  of  the  ever-changing  student  body.  In  the  past 
the  foundations  of  a  great  school  have  been  strongly  laid. 
What  the  future  has  in  store  no  man  knows.  Conditions 
have  entered  into  the  problem  that  did  not  obtain  in  the 
years  when  Chicago  had  but  one  high  school  and  the  entire 
region  was  but  little  better  supplied.  With  the  necessary 
adjustment  to  these  new  conditions,  with  a  large  and  loyal 
body  of  alumni  to  support  the  school,  and  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  those  ideals  of  character  and  service  which 
give  individuality  to  a  school  as  to  a  person,  may  it  not  be 
that  the  years  to  come  have  as  rich  a  promise  of  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  largely  this  community  as  those  years  which 


CHAPTER  X 

Principals  and  Instructors  of  the  Academy 

Clara  Grant 


THE  chief  glory  of  an  educational  institution 
must  forever  be,  not  in  endowments,  not  in 
buildings  and  equipments,  not  in  labora- 
tories and  other  needed  facilities,  not  even 
in  libraries,  but  in  its  faculty  and  alumni, 
with  the  wealth  of  tradition  that  these  create  and  sustain. 
The  high  standard  of  excellence  maintained  by  the 
Academy  of  Northwestern  University,  through  all  the 
years  of  its  history,  is  unquestionably  due  most  largely 
to  the  labors  and  the  personality  of  its  principals  and 
instructors. 

Warren  Taplin. 
Principal,  i  860-1 862 

As  if  in  high  prophecy  of  the  good  things  the  future 
held  in  store,  the  man  first  chosen  by  the  university  trustees 
to  serve  as  principal  of  the  then  recently  organized  pre- 
paratory department  was  Warren  Taplin,  a  man  of  singu- 
larly pure  ideals,  of  deep  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  scholarly 
ambitions. 

Warren  Taplin  was  bom  in  East  Corinth,  Vermont,  in 
1 834.  His  education  was  received  at  Newbury  Seminary, 
Newbury,  Vermont,  at  Norwestem  University,  and  at  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute.  He  came  West  early  in  1858  and 
taught  for  a  time  in  Michigan,  serving  as  principal  of  a 
graded  school  in  Grand  Haven.     In  November  of  the 
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In  September,  i860,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School  (as  the  Academy  was  then  called).  For  two 
years  he  continued  to  serve  as  principal,  pursuing  his 
studies  through  the  first  of  these  two  years  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1861.  The  Preparatory  was  then  small, 
almost  in  its  beginnings;  but  from  the  first  this  depart- 
ment showed  a  good  enrollment.  At  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  in  1861,  an  increase  was  noticeable,  and  in 
November  Mr.  Taplin  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hemen- 
way:  **Professor  Noyes  said  to  me  last  night,  laughing, 
that  he  did  not  know  but  my  department  would  absorb 
the  whole  institution  by  and  by.'* 

Warren  Taplin's  chosen  field  of  work  was  the  ministry. 
In  1 86 1  he  was  received  into  the  Rock  River  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  did  not  take  any 
charge  that  year,  continuing  his  work  as  principal  instead. 
In  the  summer  of  1862,  however,  he  supplied  a  pulpit  in 
Grand  Haven.  Then,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  took  an  appointment  in  his  own  Conference,  Yorkville 
Circuit,  and  went  to  live  in  Bristol.  This  proved  to  be  his 
first  and  last  charge.  Lung  trouble  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  heavy  tax  upon  Mr.  Taplin's  strength  in  travel- 
ing to  different  appointments,  for  which  he  often  walked 
long  distances,  gradually  brought  fatal  results.    In  August, 


keenly  lamented.  His  life  had  seemed  so  full  of  rich 
promise.  Yet  he  had  lived  much;  for  as  teacher  and  as 
preacher  he  had  made  a  deep  impress  for  good  upon  other 
lives. 

Nathan  H.  Axtell. 

Principal  1862-1863 

In  August,  1862,  the  University  trustees  elected  Nathan 
H.  Axtell  to  the  principaiship,  which  he  held  through  the 
following  school  year.  Mr.  Axtell,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts  from  Allegheny  College,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  1 860.  Later  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  by  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  In  1865  Mr.  Axtell 
was  made  a  regular  member  of  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
in  which  he  is  still  doing  active  serv^ice.  He  has  ever  kept 
his  interest  in  the  University  and  three  of  his  sons  have 
been  students  in  different  departments  within  the  past  few 
years. 

In  his  term  of  service  as  principal  Mr.  Axtell  was 
assisted  by  Alphonso  Linn,  while  some  work  was  done  by 
professors  of  the  University  and  the  Institute.  Nearly  two 
years  before  Mr.  AxtelPs  coming,  the  trustees  had  in- 
structed the  executive  committee  to  associate  the  Prepar- 
atory School  closely  and  permanently  with  the  Univeristy. 


of  the  relation,  and  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  force 
and  helpful  sympathy  to  encourage  him  in  his  work.  As 
principal,  and  later  as  trustee  for  many  years,  Mr.  Axtell 
came  into  close  touch  with  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  University.  He  speaks  with  special  interest  of 
Acting  President  Noyes  and  President  Haven,  his  associa- 
tions with  them,  he  says,  being  so  delightful  that  he  was 
forced  to  write  Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit, 

Charles  Smith 

Principal,  i 863-1 864 

The  man  who  next  served  as  principal,  in  1863-4,  was 
Charles  Smith.  He  was  at  that  time  pursuing  studies  in 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  having  been  **attracted  to  Evans- 
ton  by  the  fame  of  Dr.  Dempster.''  Mr.  Smith's  final 
choice  of  profession,  however,  was  not  that  of  the  ministry 
but  of  the  laVv.  He  has  now  for  several  years  been  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Douglas  County,  Wisconsin.  A 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  he  received  most  of  his  college 
education  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connec- 
ticut. He  was  enrolled  in  Northwestern  University  while 
here,  but  not  for  regular  work.  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  the 
preparatory  department  in  his  time  as  still  a  small  school, 
of  the  work  as  agreeable,  and  of  Professor  Noyes  (then 
acting  president)  as  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work 


he  became  Principal  in  the  Fall  of  1864,  although  not  yet 
quite  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  already  enjoyed  many 
advantages  in  study,  in  teaching,  and  in  travel.  In  1858 
he  had  been  graduated  from  Syracuse  University.  He  had 
had  experience  as  teacher  in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Lima,  New  York,  and  in  Providence  Conference  Seminary, 
Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  The  two  years  just  previous  to 
his  coming  to  Evanston  he  had  spent  in  Europe,  traveling 
at  times,  but  for  the  most  part  studying  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1864. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  principalship  Mr.  Kistler 
served  also  as  instructor  in  the  college  department,  and 
from  1865  to  1878  he  was  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lang- 
uage and  Literature  in  the  University,  still  holding  the 
principalship  through  the  first  years  of  this  period.*     His 


♦Countless  anecdotes  of  Professor  Kistler  are  told  by  the  genera- 
tions of  students  who  sat  in  his  classes.  The  following  incident  was 
related  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fisk  Celebration  in  October,  1903,  by 
Congressman  Boutell :  "It  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  good  King 
Louis,  or  in  language  intelligible  to  modern  barbarians,  under  the 
principalship  of  the  genial  Professor  Kistler.  It  happened  that  in  the 
spring  of  1868  there  entered  the  Junior  class  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
a  pupil  by  the  name  of  Beans.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Principal 
then  to  call  the  roll  of  the  whole  school  when  the  scholars  assembled 
for  daily  exercises  in  the  chapel.  When  the  name  of  Beans  was  called 
for  the  first  time,  a  ripple  of  merriment  was  audible  in  the  front  row  of 
boys.  Of  course  there  was  no  more  reason  for  our  laughing  at  the 
name  of  our  classmate  than  there  was  for  his  laughing  at  our  names. 
But  such  is  the  perversity  of  boys.  Professor  Kistler  instantly  leaned 
forward  in  the  old  pulpit,  looked  at  us  sternly  over  his  glasses,  and 
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knowledge  of  German  schools  enabled  Mr.  Kistler  to 
render  valuable  service  at  Northwestern,  both  in  College 
and  in  the  Preparatory  School,  in  organizing  more  thor- 
oughly the  courses  of  study.  This  was  a  work  of  highest 
importance. 

iVfter  leaving  Northwestern  in  1878,  Professor  Kistler 
practiced  law  and  did  editorial  work  in  Chicago.  His 
"Address  of  Welcome  to  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  at  Chi- 
cago, 1884"  has  been  published.*  Professor  Kistler  was 
a  prominent  Mason,  being  first  Master  of  the  Evans 
Lodge  of  Evanston  and  a  life  member  of  the  Apollo  Com- 

mandery.  Knights  Templars,  of  Chicago.  He  died  in 
Chicago,  May  27,  1904.. 

George  W.  Winslow 
Principal,  i 869-1 873 

In  the  year  1866-67,  while  completing  the  last  year  of 
undergraudate  work  in  the  University,  Mr.  George  W. 
Winslow  served  as  instructor  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  Two  years  later,  in  1869,  he  was  chosen 
Principal  and  remained  in  that  office  until  1873.  I"  ^870 
he  received  his  master's  degree,  and  in  1872  the  degree  of 

solemnly  said  without  any  comment,  *Boys,  boys,  it's  better  to  be  Beans 
than  not  to  know  Beans/  The  loud  hoarse  laugh  that  rose  from  the 
upper  classes  at  our  expense,  sent  the  shaft  clean  home.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  after  the  administration  of  this  delicate  rebuke  the  name 
of  our  new  classmate  was  received  with  profound  and  respectful 
silence." 

♦In  1878  Professor  Kistler  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  burning  of 
his  entire  library,  including  manuscripts  prepared  for  publication. 


After  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established  at 
Northwestern,  Mr.  Winslow  was  made  a  member  of  that 
society.  He  still  continued  to  teach  in  the  Preparatory 
School  for  the  year  1 873-4,  after  which  he  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, serving  in  various  charges.  Somewhat  recently  he 
has  retired  from  active  work  in  his  conference.  Two  of  his 
children  are  numbered  among  the  alumni  of  North- 
western. 

Mr.  Winslow,  as  Principal,  gave  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious service.  The  school  now  increased  noticeably  in 
numbers:  in  1869-70  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  students  enrolled;  by  1872-3  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen.  In  the  faculty,  too,  there  was  a  prcn 
portionate  increase.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Winslow's 
term  of  office  he  had  two  regular  assistants  and  some  help 
from  college  students;  in  his  last  year  there  were  seven 
instructors,  Robert  Baird  among  them.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
tribute  to  Mr-  Winslow  that  it  may  be  truly  said  he  was  a 
friend  to  his  students,  kindly  and  sympathetic. 

Herbert  Franklin  Fisk 
Principal,  i  873-1904 

The  year  1873  niust  forever  be  a  notable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Academy;  then  came  as  Principal  **one  who 
bears  the  sign  royal  of  wise  leadership,"  Herbert  Frank- 
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I'm  Fisk.  To  his  ripe  scholarship  and  choice  intellectual 
gifts,  to  his  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  policy, 
as  also  to  his  wise  counsels  and  unwavering,  untiring  de- 
votion through  thirty-one  years  of  service,  is  due  the  place 
of  pre-eminence  which  the  Academy  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity has  won  among  institutions  of  secondary  instruction. 

Herbert  Franklin  Fisk  was  bom  in  Stoughton,  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
1840.  His  father,  Franklin  Fisk,  was  a  well  known  Meth- 
odist preacher  and  sent  his  son  to  Methodist  institutions ; 
first  to  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts, 
and  later  to  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. From  this  latter  institution  Herbert  F.  Fisk  was 
graduated  in  i860,  receiving  his  diploma  from  that  most 
noble  man.  Dr.  Joseph  Cummings,  in  later  years  president 
of  Northwestern  University.  "In  his  earlier  school  life," 
writes  one  of  Dr.  Fisk's  friends,  "he  had  been  character- 
ized by  a  mature  and  thoughtful  dignity  and  manly  earnest- 
ness. The  seed  of  this  Springtime  was  the  very  choicest — 
no  baleful  'sowing  of  wild  oats,'  as  'roots  of  bitterness 
springing  up  to  trouble  and  defile.'  In  the  sturdy  New 
England  stock  of  which  he  came,  virtue  and  vigor  and 
brains  were  never  at  a  discount,  even  in  youth." 

Though  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
graduation  from  college,  Mr.  Fisk  obtained  a  position  as 
instructor  in  Latin  at  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  Frank- 
lin, N.  Y.,  and  the  following  year  was  made  principal  of 
Shelboume  Academy,  in  Vermont.     Later  he  taught  in 


him  back  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  After  one  year  there,  he  was  given  the 
responsible  position  of  principal  in  Genessee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  where,  for  five  years,  he  rendered 
excellent  service.  Then,  in  1873,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  North- 
western University,  and  has  ever  since  made  Evanston  his 
home.* 

Three  years  after  graduation  Mr.  Fisk  gained  his  mas- 
ter's degree;  then,  in  1888,  Wesleyan  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  about  the  same 
time,  he  became  professor  of  pedagogics  in  Northwestern 
University,  in  addition  to  his  being  principal. f  While  in 
New  York  State  he  had  belonged  to  the  Oneida  Metho- 
dist Conference,  and  a  few  years  after  coming  to  Evans- 
ton  he  joined  the  Rock  River  Conference.  As  an  official 
member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Evans- 
ton,  Dr.  Fisk  has  rendered  manifold  services;  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  quarterly  conference  and  has  at  times  sup- 
plied pulpits  here  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  first  and  best  of  his  energy  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  school  in  the  development  of  which  he  has  been  so 
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important  a  factor.  Bringing  to  bear  the  combined  forces 
of  brain  and  conscience,  he  has  ever  held  to  superior 
standards  of  intellectual  work  and  has  uniformly  sought 
to  have  the  school  maintain  the  highest  moral  tone.  Him- 
self a  man  of  godly  character  and  of  large  faith,  he  has 
indeed  coveted  earnestly  the  best  things  for  this  institu- 
tion, to  which  he  has  devoted,  in  the  spirit  of  unreserved 
consecration,  the  choicest  years  of  his  life..  The  ideal 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  ''the  sacredness  of  the  daily  task,'' 
seems  to  have  guided  him  in  all  the  arduous  work  of  these 
thirty-one  years. 

One  who  has  been  most  closely  associated  with  him 
from  early  manhood  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
labors,  writes  thus  appreciatively  of  Dr.  Fisk  and  of  the 
success  he  has  achieved : 

''To  secure  such  results,  he  has  had  to  devote  time  and 
energy  unstinted,  taking  little  vacation  and  refusing  calls 
to  honorable  and  lucrative  positions,  that  he  might  give  his 
best  to  this  work.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come, the  discouragements  to  be  braved,  can  be  fully 
known  to  but  few.    The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

The  explanation  of  the  notable  success  of  Dr.  Fisk's 
large  and  useful  work  in  Evanston  is  found,  not  in  a  single 
characteristic,  but  rather  in  his  well-rounded  and  symmetri- 
cal character  and  powers.  In  administration,  he  is  system- 
atic and  prompt ;  and,  though  quick  in  decision  and  action, 
he  is  pre-eminently  thoughtful  and  deliberate  in  counsel. 


kindly  in  spirit  and  practically  helpful. 

Earnest  and  positive  in  his  own  convictions,  he  is  re- 
markably considerate  of  the  views  of  his  associates;  and, 
if  his  plans  do  not  at  once  win  approval,  he  is  willing  to 
bide  his  time.  A  broad  and  deep  Christian  experience  is 
the  all-pervasive  and  all-informing  spirit  of  his  life,  and  he 
thus  leads  many  to  higher  ideals  and  nobler  living."* 

Unquestionably  Dr.  Fisk  has  been  a  potent  force  not 
only  in  the  development  of  the  Academy,  but  also  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  felt 
the  power  of  his  personality,  the  ennobling  influence  of  his 
character.  This  was  fittingly  attested  by  the  countless 
felicitations  from  alumni,  present  or  absent,  on  the  occas- 
ion of  the  *Tisk  Celebration'*  in  October,  1903.!  Es- 
pecially delightful  was  the  Saturday  afternoon  session, 
when  the  alumni  gathered  by  hundreds  and  voiced  their 
appreciation.  It  was  a  veritable  home-coming,  a  fireside 
visit.  Many  were  the  tributes  spoken,  many  the  remin- 
iscenes;  tender,  racy,  laudatory,  now  with  a  fine  tang  of 
self-satisfaction  over  misdemeanors  undiscovered  and  pen- 
alties escaped,  and  now  with  a  touch  of  seriousness  and 
deep  emotion  at  recollection  of  all  that  the  Christian  man- 
liness of  this  head  master  had  meant  to  those  under  his 
care  and  guidance. 


♦Joseph  L.  Morse,  long  an  instructor  in  the  Academy,  in   the  '95 
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Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  once  said,  'Tor  the  boys'  high 
character  I  care  infinitely  more  than  for  success  in  scholar* 
ship.*'  Dr.  Fisk's  ideals  have  ever  seemed  in  harmony  with 
the  standard  of  this  renowned  teacher.  At  the  ''Celebra- 
tion" President  Crawford  (of  Allegheny  College),  of  the 
Academy  class  of  1881,  said:  ''Many  an  alunrmus  here 
today  will  gladly  confess  that  his  first  clear  conception  of 
the  real  meaning  of  high  moral  manhood  as  related  to  life's 
activities  came  to  him  while  a  student  in  the  Academy." 
Professor  Thwing,  of  the  class  of  1884  recalled  Dr.  Fisk 
as  an  adviser,  saying,  "When  he  stopped  calling  students  to 
his  office  he  still  advised  them.  Men  came  down  from 
college  again  and  again  seeking  advice.  They  came  to 
him  because  they  knew  they  would  get  wise,  kind,  loving 
advice.  It  was  by  that  personal  contact  that  he  admin- 
istered affairs."  One  of  the  University  professors  of  later 
years,  who  has  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  alumni, 
says  that  among  them  he  finds  Dr.  Fisk  to  be  most  grate- 
fully remembered  for  the  helpful  influence  and  inspiration 
he  brought  into  their  lives. 

And  not  only  from  his  students  but  from  the  members  of 
his  faculty  throughout  these  years  has  Dr.  Fisk  won  high 
and  well-deserved  esteem.  "We  have  felt  sure  that  we 
have  had  relations  with  one  who  was  just  and  generous, 
exacting  but  sympathetic,  who  never  threw  on  others 
responsibilities  that  belonged  to  himself,  and  never  sum- 
moned to  any  sacrifice  when  he  was  not  ready  to  lead  the 
way."* 


♦Joseph  L.  Morse,  in  "Account  of  the  Fisk  Celebration." 
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"If  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm  I"* 
In  1903  an  illness  necessitated  Dr.  Fisk's  absence  for 
several  months.     When  he  resumed  his  work,  his  health 
had  been  largely  restored  but  not  in  full  measure,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1904  he  resigned  the  principalship,  retaining 
only  his  professorship  in  Pedagogics  in  the  University.  He 
was  made  Principal  Emeritus  and  his  counsels  are  sought 
and  valued. 

It  is  a  cause  of  keenest  satisfaction  to  the  student  body 
past  and  present,  as  also  to  the  friends  of  the  University, 
that  his  name  must  forever  be  a  familiar  word  upon  the 
campus,  since  the  fine  structure,  now  the  proud  home  of  the 
Academy,  bears  the  name  Fisk  Hall. 

Dr.  Fisk  seems  indeed  privileged  to  say,  Fixi.  A  man 
of  fine  physique,  of  gifted  mind,  of  well-ordered  life,  he 
has  proved  himself  noble  alike  in  bearing,  in  ideals,  in 
living.    He  is  truly  of  those  souls 

**Tempered  with  fire, 
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Arthur  Herbert  Wilde 

Acting  Principal,  1904 — March,  1905.    Principal, 

1905— 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  man  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Fisk  should  be  one  who  deeply  reveres  him,  and 
frankly  acknowledges  his  own  debt  of  inspiration  from 
him.  Nor  is  it  aught  but  simple  truth  to  say  that  Arthur 
Herbert  Wilde  is  worthy  to  take  up  the  work  of  Dr.  Fisk. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wilde  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Newton  High  School,  in  Boston  University 
College  and  Divinity  school,  and  in  Harvard  University. 
He  came  to  the  Academy  in  1892 ;  two  years  later  he  was 
made  instructor  in  History  in  college  also.  From  1898  to 
1900  he  studied  at  Harvard,  receiving  there  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Upon  his  return  to  Northwestern 
he  was  made  assistant  professor  of  History,  and  in  1902- 
1904  he  served  also  as  registrar.  His  duties  as  Principal 
of  the  Academy  began  in  June,  1904. 

The  Faculty 

In  general,  in  the  character  of  its  instructors  this  school 
has  been  somewhat  singularly  favored  from  the  beginning, 
due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  its  ''living  next  door  to  such  a  rich 
and  finely  aristocratic  neighbor  as  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Northwestern  University."  Frequently  men  have 
served  on  both  faculties,  either  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession, notably  among  these  Professor  Robert  Baird  and 
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Professor  Charles  W.  Pearson.  Of  the  present  faculty  of 
the  College,  the  following  have  been  instructors  in  the 
Academy;  Professor  Charles  B.  Atwell,  Professor  Henry 
S.  White,  Professor  Amos  W.  Patten,  Professor  J.  A. 
Scott,  Herbert  G.  Keppel,  R.  R.  Tatnall  and  W.  D.  Scott. 
Many  of  the  instructors,  more  than  a  third,  have  been 
graduates  of  Northwestern  University.  But  the  policy  in 
choice  of  instructors  has  not  been  narrow,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  institutions  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  supplied  the  Academy  faculty:  Al- 
legheny College,  Boston  University,  Brown,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Ohio  Wesleyan,  Syracuse,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan 
and  Yale. 

In  many  cases  the  excellent  qualifications  of  members  of 
the  faculty  have  resulted  in  their  obtaining  desirable  posi- 
tions in  higher  institutions  or  places  of  prominence  in  other 
fields  of  work;  Henry  S.  Boutell,  at  present  congressman 
from  the  State  of  Illinois;  Charles  B.  Thwing,  professor 
of  Physics  in  Syracuse  University;  Edward  L.  Parks, 
recently  professor  in  Gammon  Theological  Seminary;  Jos- 
eph R.  Taylor,  professor  of  Greek  in  Boston  University; 
John  Walz,  of  the  department  of  German  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  adjunct  professor  of  Biology, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  Edward  A.  Bech- 
tel,  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  Elia- 
kim  H.  Moore,  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
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Wheeler,  recently  professor  of  Romance  Languages  in 
Northwestern  University;  Fannie  C.  Gates,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore. 

It  was  in  1869  that  young  women  were  first  regularly 
admitted  as  students  in  this  school.  Two  years  later,  for 
the  first  time  a  woman  was  given  a  place  among  the  in- 
structors. This  was  Lizzie  Spaulding  Winslow,  the  young 
wife  of  George  W.  Winslow,  then  Principal.  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  classical  education,  received  in  her  native  state,  Ver- 
mont, fitted  her  for  the  position.  Now  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  there  have  regularly  been  women  on  the  faculty.  Pre- 
eminent among  these  was  Mrs.  Amos  W.  Patten,  (Ella 
Prindle),  a  woman  of  attractive  personality,  of  superior 
intellectual  gifts,  and  of  fine  spiritual  nature,  the  influence 
of  whose  life  and  work  upon  those  privileged  to  be  her 
students  it  may  not  be  possible  to  overestimate.  Nor  could 
any  description  of  the  Academy  faculty  seem  complete 
without  reference  to  Harriet  A.  Kimball,  now  Mrs.  John 
P.  McWilliams,  and  Leila  M.  Crandon,  now  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Noble,  both  thoroughly  cultured  women  of  strong  char- 
acter and  marked  ability  who  gave  to  the  school  many 
years  of  service  of  the  highest  order. 

Among  the  men  of  the  faculty  perhaps  no  one  has  been 
more  widely  known  to  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
Joseph  L.  Morse.  Mr.  Morse  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  1859.  After  a  successful  experience 
as  instructor  and  professor  in  eastern  schools,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  faculty  in  1881.    His  influence 
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has  uniformly  been  of  a  refining  nature;  sweet-spirited  and 
gentle,  he  is  ever  staunch  and  true ;  a  deep,  but  unobtrusive 
piety  pervades  his  character.  In  1890  Mr.  Morse  was 
made  assistant-principal.  In  1904  he  resigned  that  pos- 
ition, and  in  1905,  on  account  of  advancing  years,  he  re- 
linguished  his  instructorship  in  Latin.  In  March  of  this 
year  he  was  prostrated  with  sudden  and  serious  illness,  the 
issue  of  which  it  is  most  devoutly  hoped  may  be  an  early 
and  complete  return  to  health.* 

He  has  ever  labored  in  close  and  most  sympathetic  rela- 
tion with  Dr.  Fisk,  his  old  college  friend,  and  has  equalled 
him  in  conscientious  fidelity  and  in  self-forgetful  devotion 
to  every  interest  of  the  school. 

*Aftcr  an  illness  of  three  months  Mr.  Morse  died  in  June,  1905. 


most  important  factors  in  the  training  of 

our  students,  and  they  have  tended  to  keep 

the  life  of  the  Academy  centred  in  literary 

interests.     Other  clubs  have  appeared  and 

disappeared,  but  throughout  the  years  a  continued  interest 

in  the  work  of  literary  societies  has  characterized  the 

school. 

As  a  rule  these  societies  represent  the  best  student  sen- 
timent, and  from  them  come  leaders  in  almost  all  the  other 
activities  of  the  school.  The  rivalry  between  the  societies 
has  always  been  strong,  but  usually  friendly.  The  time 
has  passed  when  the  new  member  was  borne  off  in  triumph 
by  main  force,  and  the  candidate  is  invited  to  attend  ses- 
sions of  each  society,  and  is  then  left  to  choose  for  himself 
between  rival  bidders  for  his  membership.  For  years 
annual  contests  in  debate  and  oratory  have  been  held. 
Prizes  have  been  given  by  patrons  of  the  school,  and  the 
winning  of  such  a  prize  is  one  of  the  most  coveted  honors 
to  which  a  member  of  a  literary  society  can  attain. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  find  complete  records  of  the 
different  societies,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  collect 
items  from  old  files  of  college  papers  and  annuals,  from 
such  society  records  as  were  accessible,  and  from  former 
students. 

The  meeting  places  of  the  societies  were  frequently 
changed  until  the  erection  of  Fisk  Hall,  since  which  time 
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the  first  floor  of  the  new  building.*  The  young  women 
were  at  that  time  meeting  in  Willard  Hall,  and  at  a  later 
date  only  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Fisk  Hall  was 
available  for  a  society  room.  This  room  is  now  used  by 
both  societies. 

From  a  catalogue  of  1874  we  learn  that  the  two  prepar- 
atory literary  societies  Philomathia  and  Euphronia  each 
have  ^'commodious  halls,  elegantly  fitted  up"  and  that  any 
young  woman  who  recites  in  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  become  a  member  of  the  society  corresponding 
to  her  rank.  Such  membership  is  by  invitation  of  the 
young  men  composing  the  societies,  and  the  offices  are  im- 
partially distributed  between  the  men  and  the  women. 

*There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  control  of  the 
society  rooms.  The  following  records  taken  from  the  Trustees'  Rec- 
ords may  be  of  practical  as  well  as  of  historical  interest.  On  December 
I5f  i899>  certain  rulings  concerning  the  use  of  these  rooms  were  passed 
b^  the  trustees,  but  a  formal  protest  was  entered  by  the  Philomathian  and 
Euphronian  societies.  Thereupon  some  important  concessions  were 
made  by  the  trustees,  and  the  rules  as  finally  adopted  were  these : 

Art.  XIV.  The  societies  named  above  and  any  other  societies  that 
shall  hereafter  be  authorized,  may  meet  in  such  rooms  and  at  such 
hours  as  approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Art.  XV.  The  privileges  accorded  to  a  societ3r  of  habitually  using 
certain  rooms  shall  be  always  with  the  reserved  right  to  make  use  of 
such  rooms  for  such  social  and  religious  purposes  as  may  seem  desirable 
to  the  Principal. 

The  report  adds  that  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  make  any  charge 
for  heat,  light  and  janitor  service,  and  that  it  will  be  considered  a 
proper  policy  of  the  institution  to  treat  the  society  rooms  as  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  building,  to  be  kept  in  repair  and  renovated  as 
other  parts  of  the  building,  and  in  view  of  the  wear  and  tear  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  society  rooms  for  other  than  society  purposes,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  share  equally  with  tne  societies 
in  the  expense  of  replacing  such  articles  as  carpets  and  chairs  when 
such  replacement  is  necessary.  They  further  suggest  that  by  vote  of  the 
societies,  the  business  agent  of  the  University  be  requested  to  hold  as 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  societies  such  articles  as  pertain  to  the 
furnishing  of  these  rooms,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  dis- 
sipation or  loss  of  such  articles. 
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In  1875  we  find  that  the  Zetalethea  Literary  Society  is 
an  organization  of  young  women  in  Preparatory,  meeting 
in  Woman's  College.  The  society  existed  until  188 1-2. 
In  1882-3  Eugensia  took  its  place  as  a  woman's  society, 
and  in  1891  Zetaleathea  was  organized  as  a  society  for  the 
young  men. 

Philomathia,  the  oldest  literary  society  in  the  Academy, 
was  organized  in  1868,  holding  its  meetings  in  Old  Col- 
lege, then  the  abode  of  both  College  and  Academy.  It  was 
founded  as  an  oratorical  society,  but  soon  embraced  work 
in  essay-writing  and  debating.  More  than  fifteen  hundred 
students  have  received  its  literary  advantages  during  its 
thirty-six  years  of  life.  Philomathia  is  still  flourishing. 
Its  members  number  twenty-six. 

The  Euphronian  Literary  Society  was  founded  in  Old 
College  in  1872.  The  society  met  here  until  rooms  were 
provided  them  in  the  new  building,  Fisk  Hall,  in  January, 
1899.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  men  who  have  been  on  the  inter- 
academic  debating  teams  in  the  five  years  of  its  organiza- 
tion have  been  Euphronians.  In  1902  and  in  1903  this 
society  won  the  Foster  debate. 

The  Zetalethea  Society  was  organized  in  1890  and  has 
been  wide  awake  ever  since.  Mr.  E.  H.  Pierce  was  its 
first  president.  In  1891  the  society  was  represented  on  the 
Caxton  Debate  (later  called  the  Foster  Debate)  for  the 
first  time,  and  won  second  prize.  The  next  year  and  for 
ten  years  following  that,  Zetalethea  won  the  first  prize,  and 
in  1902,  second  prize.    Besides  work  done  along  literary 
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lines,  the  social  side  of  the  society  has  been  developed. 
Zetalethea  was  the  first  to  introduce  an  annual  banquet,  a 
custom  later  adopted  by  the  other  men's  societies..  These 
banquets  have  become  the  chief  social  events  in  the  Acad- 
emy calendar.  From  the  beginning  of  the  society's  career 
until  now  it  has  had  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
Many  of  its  alumni  are  doing  distinguished  work. 

The  lUinae  Society  was  founded  in  1896.  The  motto  is, 
^'For  thought  and  the  power  of  expression."  Its  earliest 
officers  were  Misses  Helen  Jewel,  Helen  Baker,  Ethel 
Goodrich  and  Mary  Wright.  Its  immediate  predecessor, 
Eugensia,  had  practically  outlived  its  usefulness  so  that 
this  new  society  was  much  needed.  The  young  women  who 
organized  lUinae  were  among  the  best  students  of  the 
school  and  accomplished  much  through  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  This  society  and  the  Reria  society  are  at 
present  (1895)  ^^^  ^^^Y  literary  clubs  for  young  women. 
Both  societies  are  in  a  healthy  condition  of  growth. 

Pieria  was  organized  during  the  school  year  190 1-2. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this,  a  feeling  had  been  current 
in  the  school  that  more  literary  work  was  needed  among  the 
Academy  girls  than  could  be  supplied  by  one  society.  Some 
of  the  women  of  the  faculty  became  interested  and  through 
their  efforts  Pieria  came  into  existence.  Its  membership  has 
always  consisted  of  young  women  whose  great  ambition  is 
high-class  literary  work.  During,  its  first  year,  Pieria  did 
not  attempt  to  take  an  active  part  in  inter-society  affairs. 
The  following  year,  it  was  represented,  in  all  literary  con- 
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tests  of  the  school,  and  proved  Itself  worthy  of  a  good 
standing  among  the  societies.  Its  organization  has  proved 
a  benefit  to  its  own  members  and  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of 
the  other  girl's  society. 

Eugensia  was  founded  in  1883,  with  a  membership  of 
forty  young  women.  The  first  president  was  Miss  Harriet 
Towle.  The  society  met  first  in  Woman's  Hall  chapel,  and 
subsequently  In  various  rooms  on  and  off  the  campus. 
Having  no  settled  home,  society  spirit  waned,  and  in 
1885  the  organization  disbanded.  In  January,  1887,  it 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of  thirty-one.  In  1896, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society,  prizes  were 
offered  and  a  preliminary  debate  held  to  select  representa- 
tives for  the  Caxton  Debate.  This  last  effort  apparently 
consumed  the  strength  of  the  society,  for  it  died  in  1897. 

The  Ruthean  Literary  Society  existed  for  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  no  satisfactory  records  have  been  found. 
Its  first  president  was  Miss  Carlotta  Price.  The  first 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  1892  Syllabus.  From  Zeta- 
Icthean  records  we  find  that  the  Ruthean  had  twenty  mem- 
bers, October  30,  1891,  and  from  Euphronian  records  of 
November  4,  1892,  we  learn  that  Ruthea  is  the  only 
ladies'  society  existing  at  that  time  and  Is  in  fine  working 
order. 

The  Inter-Academic  Debating  League  is  composed 
of  the  University  High  School  and  the  Northwestern, 
Armour  and  Morgan  Park  Academies.     Of  the  five  con- 
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the  championship.  An  inter-academic  oratorical  league 
was  founded  December  lo,  1904.  Armour,  Elgin,  Uni- 
versity High,  Morgan  Park,  Northwestern,  and  Onarga 
Academies  were  represented  at  this  first  meeting,  and  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  matter.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  contest  where  original  orations  of  not 
more  than  1,500  words  are  to  be  presented. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  founded  in 
1889,  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Ericson  as  its  first  president.  In 
1890-91,  the  first  Student  Volunteer  Convention  was  held 
at  Cleveland,  Mr.  G.  C.  Cobb  representing  the  Academy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
was  organgized  in  May,  1890,  with  Miss  Mary 
Morris  as  its  president.  In  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions not  only  the  religious  life  of  the  Academy,  but, 
in  no  small  way,  the  social  life  as  well  has  found  its 
center.  Considerate  thoughtfulness  for  the  new  student 
has  brightened  the  first  lonely  days  away  from  home 
for  many  a  young  man  or  woman.  Besides  the 
regular  meetings,  which  are  distinctly  devotional  in 
tone,  the  Academy  alumnus  recalls  numerous  social 
events,  given  by  both  Associations  jointly,  or  by  either  to 
its  own  members.  Regular  Bible  study  has  been  main- 
tained though  with  varying  degrees  of  interest,  it  must  be 
said,  on  the  part  of  those  persons  composing  the  classes.  In 
general,  the  whole  tone  of  life  in  the  Academy  has  been 
higher  for  the  presence  of  the  Christian  Associations,  and 
from  them  have  gone  out,  into  this  and  other  countries, 


men  and  women  who  give  to  their  day  and  generation  large 
and  fruitful  service. 

In  1893  ^"d  1894  Zetalethea  issued  papers  representing 
the  society.  In  September  1896,  Euphronia  issued  a  sou- 
venir paper,  **The  Euphronian,"  to  celebrate  the  quarter- 
centennial  of  the  society.  In  this  paper  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Northwestern  refuses  proper  recognition  of  the  Prep- 
aratory and  a  plea  is  made  for  a  Preparatory  paper. 

Class  spirit  has  run  high  at  times  in  the  past  and  has 
been  manifested  in  various  ways.  In  some  years  this  en- 
thusiasm has  been  expressed  by  the  presentation  to  the  gen- 
eral public  of  some  noted  speaker  under  the  auspices  of  a 
class.  At  other  times  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  make 
havoc  in  the  enemy's  camp  by  stealing  the  refreshments 
intended  for  invited  guests.  This  exhilarating  sport  has 
not  lost  its  charms  up  to  the  present.  The  Class  Socials 
and  Class  Day  represent  the  most  conspicuous  efforts  of 
these  organizations,  although  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant expression  is  the  less  apparent  unifying  force  developed 
in  the  class  prayer-meetings  which  have  been  revived  after 
a  discontinuance  of  some  years. 

In  an  early  number  of  a  college  paper  we  read  that 
**the  prep  choir,  composed  of  third  years,  is  the  great  mon- 
strosity of  the  hour."  In  1890,  Euphronia  Glee  Club  of 
eight  parts  is  mentioned.  A  men's  Glee  Club  was  organ- 
ized October  24,  1904,  with  twenty  members.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Kleinsmid  is  leader  and  results  are  very  encouraging.     A 
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woman's  Glee  Club  had  its  first  meeting  in  February, 
1905,  and  is  already  a  worthy  rival  of  the  men. 

The  Academy  has  had  its  political  clubs.  In  1889  we 
find  mention  of  a  Prohibition  Club.  In  1904  again  a  Pro- 
hibition Club  is  organized  and  holds  frequent  meetings. 
In  1888  Academy  students  are  referred  to  as  G.  O.  P. 
paraders.    They  seem  to  have  been  organized  into  a  club. 

A  Current  Events  Club  was  organized  in  1 895-1 896. 
In  the  first  year  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilde,  instructor  in  History, 
served  as  director.  The  number  of  the  club  was  limited. 
Members  were  expected  to  give  not  over  fifteen  minutes 
perparation  for  each  meeting,  the  larger  part  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  meeting  itself.  The  club  was  divided 
into  committees  that  reported  at  each  meeting  on  given 
fields  of  events.  The  results  of  the  organization  were 
so  favorable  that  sessions  were  resumed  the  following 
year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nave,  another  of  the 
instructors. 

A  German  Club  was  formed  in  the  year  1 903  with  Mr. 
Allen  A.  Heist  as  president.  In  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  been  supported  loyally  by  the  students  of 
the  department.  The  programs  given  have  been  varied, 
but  have  all  tended  to  bring  the  members  into  more  vital 
touch  with  German  literature  and  music  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  Academian,  a  student  publication,  appeared  first  in 
May,  1898,  as  a  bi-weekly  magazine.  Charles  Dickey 
was  editor-in-chief  and  Joseph  Johnston  business  manager. 


^ 
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The  paper  was  published  from  1898  to  1900.  In  the  fall 
of  1904,  the  Academian  was  revived  with  G.  L.  Campbell 
as  editor-in-chief  and  John  C.  Burg  as  business  manager. 
Its  first  appearance  was  December  i,  1904,  in  which  the 
editor  states  that  the  paper  is  intended  as  a  unifying  influ- 
ence in  the  school.  The  Academian  is  a  very  creditable 
paper  and  deserves  to  prosper. 

Official  records  of  athletic  events  are  lacking  before 
1896,  but  occasional  items  are  found  in  old  papers.  In 
1887-8  a  military  company  was  formed  with  Edward 
Ewing  in  charge.  Two  years  later  mention  is  made  of  a 
base-ball  nine,  while  the  year  1892  seems  to  have  been  a 
year  of  athletic  awakening.  Many  sports  were  undertaken 
in  this  year  and  the  first  Annual  Preparatory  Field  Day 
was  held  May  28,  1892.  A  gold  medal  offered  by  Pro- 
fessor Greiner  for  the  best  all  round  athlete  was  won  by 
Kay.  Football  flourished  under  Van  Doozer,  who  was 
later  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Varsity  eleven.  In  1896  the 
Northwestern  Academy  Athletic  Association  was  formed. 
May  13,  1899,  is  marked  in  the  records  as  a  great  day  for 
Academy  athletics.  Lake  View,  Englewood  High,  Evans- 
ton  High  and  Northwest  Division  schools  took  part  in  an 
invited  meet,  N.  A.  presenting  a  banner  to  the  winner. 
N.  A.  won  forty-four  points  with  Lake  View  next  with 
thirty-two  points.  On  the  same  day  N.  A.  won  in  base- 
ball, 39-9  against  Lake  Forest. 

Other  athletics  may  be  chronicled  briefly. 
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Bates  the  Academy  sent  out  a  champion  football  team. 
Great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  second  eleven  made  a 
fine  showing.  N.  A.  is  probably  the  first  Academy  in  the 
West  to  organize  a  hockey  team.  The  girls  of  the  Academy 
won  a  championship  banner,  and  won  almost  every  game 
played  in  the  season.  The  indoor  track  team  added  three 
new  banners. 

In  1903  N.  A.  won  Cook  County  Academy  Champion- 
ship in  football.  In  baseball  N.  A.  tied  for  first  place. 
The  track  team  won  five  banners.  1 904.  In  baseball  N. 
A.  won  championship  banner,  victorious  in  every  league 
game ;  of  twenty-three  games  played  in  the  season  only  two 
were  lost. 

The  football  season  of  1904  was  unsuccessful:  During 
the  winter  season  various  forms  of  sport  have  been  in- 
dulged in,  fencing  being  added  to  the  games  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  following  items  have  been  presented  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  with  the  thought  that  one  interested  in  the  stu- 
dent life  may  get  some  suggestions  at  least  from  them. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  chronological  accu- 
racy, but  not  to  determine  what  things  are  of  most  lasting 
interest. 

1870.  June  10.  Evanstonian.  In  the  Preparatory 
Prize  Declamation  Contest  "everyone  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared," and  "there  was  much  to  be  criticized  in  the  per- 
formance." 

1873.    J^i>^t  session  of  Euphronia  and  Philomathia  in 
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preparatory  chapel.     Miss  Stevens  of  the  Euphronia  pre- 
sided.    ( Euphronia  records) . 

1880.  Trustees'  Records.  March  16.  Euphronia's 
request  that  they  be  given  custody  of  their  society  hall  in 
the  preparatory  building  is  not  granted.  The  University 
agent  is  instructed  to  adjust  the  difference  between  the 
society  and  the  janitor. 

1883.  March  i.  Contest  between  Philo  and  Euphro- 
nia. C.  W.  Fergusen  on  behalf  of  Philo  appeared  in  the 
role  of  "Regulus  to  the  Carthaginians."  Euphronia  won 
laurels  by  F.  W.  Powell's  rendition  of  "O'Connell." 

1884.  January.  Philomathia's  chandelier  has  been 
broken  and  replaced  by  a  hanging  lamp  of  "exquisite 
design  and  fabulous  price." 

1887.  **Cal  Hobs"  protests  against  the  Academy  course 
as  too  rigorous  for  the  pupils. 

1889.  December  13.  Inter-society  contest  is  held  in 
the  First  Methodist  Church  to  accommodate  the  large 
audience. 

1888-92.  During  these  years  there  is  considerable  fric- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  Academy  students  in  ref- 
erence to  University  Day,  and  to  the  building  of  a  grand 
stand.  Through  the  Northwestern  and  student  meetings, 
the  prep  announces  that  he  will  not  submit  to  taxation  with- 
out representation.  His  revilers  ask  "Are  we  a  part  of  the 
preparatory?"  "Does  he  want  the  earth?"  This  the 
prep  hastens  to  disclaim  in  favor  of  the  collegian.     In 
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1892  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  arranged  satisfactorily  to 
both  sides. 

1889.  Professor  Taylor  talks  in  chapel.  ''At  this 
University  (Leipsic)  there  are  no  recitations,  (Applause). 
There  are  no  examinations.  (Applause).  There  are  no 
chapel  exercises.     (Loud  applause) . 

1890.  Philomathia  and  Euphronia  petition  the  faculty 
to  have  janitor's  fee  paid  by  the  school  instead  of  from 
their  meagre  treasuries. 

1892.  May  27.  Eugensia  and  Ruthea  hold  a  Repub- 
lican convention,  nominating  president  and  vice-president. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Ezra  D.  Durham  and  Frances  Christine  Rawlins 


YEARS  ago  the  patronizing  territory  of  this 
successful  school  was  known  as  '*Horse- 
fiy  Kingdom."  It  was  a  treeless  and  almost 
a  houseless  prairie  and  in  the  spring  almost 
a  fourth  of  the  land  was  covered  with  shal- 
low ponds.  The  roads  were  trails  or  paths  leading  from 
one  point  of  timber  or  some  stream  to  another  point  on 
some  other  stream.  The  horse  flies  were  so  numerous 
and  blood-thirsty  that  travel  by  day-light  was  almost 
impossible.  Most  of  the  travel  was  done  by  night.  But 
by  the  year  i860  conditions  had  begun  to  change  some- 
what. The  influx  of  inhabitants  increased;  the  horse-fly 
pests  that  gave  the  name  to  Grand  Prairie  slowly  lessened ; 
roads  became  better  and  there  were  more  of  them. 

In  the  fall  of  i860,  the  Rev.  Pierce  T.  Rhodes  was 
appointed  to  Middleport  Circuit,  Middleport  being  then 
the  county  seat  of  Iroquois  County.  The  Illinois  Central 
and  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroads  had  been  built 
a  few  years  before,  and  new  settlers  were  coming. 

The  following  year  Rhodes  was  sent  as  presiding  elder 
to  Middleport  District,  a  district  newly  formed  of  large 
circuits  and  small  colonies,  preachers  receiving  from  $150 
to  $250  per  year,  and  the  presiding  elder  the  munificent 
sum  of  $300. 

The  school  advantages  of  this  new  presiding  elder  on  a 

new  district  in  a  new  country  had  been  only  such  as  were 

afforded  in  pioneer  times,  and  these  were  poor  at  best. 

Natural  endowments  he  had  in  good  measure.     He  had 
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brawn  and  brain;  he  could  ride  more  miles,  endure  more 
hardship,  do  with  less  sleep  and  accomplish  more  work 
than  most  men  of  his  or  any  other  man's  day.  He  was 
practically  tireless.  Knowing  what  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered in  being  deprived  of  early  educational  advantages, 
he  determined  that  the  young  people  settling  now  and  com- 
ing afterward  should  have  what  he  did  not  have,  a  school 
where  a  fair  chance  for  making  the  most  and  best  of  life 
should  be  given. 

The  outlook  for  founding  a  school  of  seminary  grade 
was  not  hopeful.  The  inhabitants  were  few  and  poor 
and  the  educational  spirit  had  not  yet  been  awakened. 
With  the  eye  of  a  seer  and  an  ear  to  hear,  he  saw  the 
coming  thousands  who  were  to  fill  and  till  the  broad  and 
fertile  prairie.  He  passed  from  settlement  to  settlement 
and  heard  the  tread  of  a  mighty  host  that  was  to  make  of 
Grand  Prairie  a  veritable  Garden  of  the  Lord. 

He  began  to  talk  "school"  and  "education"  and  "sem- 
inary." Some  would  hear  and  many  would  forbear.  Dis- 
couraged at  no  rebuff  and  disheartened  at  no  refusal,  he 
continued  to  preach  education  and  to  talk  school  by  count- 
less firesides.  In  public  and  private,  he  kept  at  it  until  he 
made  a  good  many  people  think  as  he  thought.  He  was  an 
optimist  of  the  very  best  sort;  he  believed  that  what 
ought  to  be  would  be,  if  human  thought  and  plan  and 
ingenuity  and  effort  were  adequate.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  child  of  his  brain  and  effort  and  prayer  and 
sacrifice  was  bom ;  it  was  nurtured  and  grew  until  the  edu- 
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cational  babe  became  a  sturdy  youth  who,  with  the  ruddy 
cheek  of  health  and  eye  bright  with  hope,  stands  today 
grateful  for  its  parentage  and  its  past  history  and  hope- 
ful and  confident  for  its  future. 

Mr.  Rhodes  wrought  indefatigably  with  his  own  hands 
day  after  day  in  the  erection  of  the  first  building  and 
begged  money  to  pay  for  the  lumber,  and  himself  promised 
to  give  a  thousand  dollars  toward  the  payment  of  the  lum- 
ber bill,  when  he  was  not  worth  a  thousand  dimes;  he 
paid  every  cent  of  it.  Before  he  was  a  preacher  he  was 
a  chair  maker.  Paul  made  tents  and  Rhodes  made  chairs, 
and  they  were  both  honest  workmen. 

The  story  of  the  founding  is  largely  comprised  in  the 
personal  character  and  work  of  the  founder.  The  formal 
story  of  the  founding  is  soon  told.  When  the  time  seemed 
auspicious  for  determining  whether  or  not  a  seminary  was 
to  be  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Rhodes,  each  charge 
on  the  district  sent  one  lay  delegate  and  the  pastor  of  the 
charge  to  a  convention.  After  various  suggestions  and 
speeches  were  made,  it  was  decided  to  defer  action  for  a 
time  and  let  the  matter  be  talked  over  more  thoroughly 
and  to  see  what  the  several  charges  would  do.  Another 
convention  was  called  to  meet  possibly  a  month  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  first.  At  this  convention  the  doubt 
and  hesitancy  of  the  first  meeting  had  disappeared.  Two 
questions  were  submitted : 

First,  Shall  we  have  a  seminary  ? 

Second,  Where  shall  it  be  located  ? 
rv-w 


The  second  question  was  then  taken  up  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  night  that  Onarga  was  selected  by  a  vote  of  fif- 
teen to  ten.  One  reason  why  Onarga  was  selected  was  the 
royal  subscription  that  had  been  made  there.  A  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  second  convention,  some  friends 
of  the  enterprise  in  Onarga  asked  what  they  could  do  to 
secure  the  school.  Rhodes  replied :  "Raise  four  thousand 
dollars/'  "01''  they  said,  "the  people  are  too  poor,  we  can 
never  do  that."  "Well,"  said  Rhodes,  "possibly  three  thou- 
sand would  secure  it,  but  four  thousand  would  be  a  good 
deal  safer  proposition."  "Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do," 
and  in  three  days  they  had  seven  thousand  dollars  in  good 
subscriptions  and  the  population  of  the  town  was  less  than 
350.  There  was  much  effort  on  the  part  of  Kankakee, 
Watseka,  Buckley,  and  other  places  to  secure  the  school. 
When  at  last  the  matter  was  decided  in  favor  of  Onarga, 
about  midnight  of  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  the 
decision  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight.  Loud  hur- 
rahs, hand  clapping  and  bell  ringing  attested  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  citizens  at  the  outcome.  The  previous  sub- 
scription of  seven  thousand  dollars  had  prepared  them  to 
be  confident  and  greatly  helped  the  rejoicing.  Some  of 
these  subscriptions  were  paid  on  time  and  others  long 
before  they  were  due,  to  purchase  lumber  needed  in  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  building. 

The  vote  locating  the  school  at  Onarga  did  not  fix  the 
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they  decided  that  that  section  of  the  village  east  or  west 
of  the  railway,  that  secured  the  largest  number  of  votes 
should  determine  the  site  of  the  building,  and  that  one 
vote  should  be  allowed  for  each  subscription  of  $25.  The 
east  side  raised  the  larger  amount  of  money  and  of  course 
had  the  more  votes,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sem- 
inary building  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad 
track. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Seminary  was  as  fol- 
lows: David  McWilliams  of  Dwight,  I.  J.  Krack  of 
Forest,  F.  Felker  of  Chatsworth,  Judge  Charles  Wood 
and  WInslow  Wood,  George  W.  Gray,  Samuel  H.  Harper, 
T.  B.  Hall  and  R.  B.  Pangbom  of  Onarga,  James  Bums 
of  Kankakee,  J.  Chapman  of  Chebanse,  J.  H.  Riggs  of 
Buckley  and  S.  K.  Marston  of  Thawville.  McWilliams, 
Felker,  Pangborn  and  Gray  are  yet  living.  The  Rev.  P. 
T.  Rhodes  was  appointed  financial  agent  and  preparations 
were  made  at  once  for  an  active  compaign. 

The  original  plan  was  to  erect  the  building  and  then 
open  the  school,  but  the  subscription  and  the  rejoicing  had 
so  awakened  interest  in  the  enterprise  that  the  people  began 
to  clamor  for  immediate  opening  of  the  school.  There 
was  a  large  room  in  the  town  in  which  a  select  school  was 
taught.  Negotiations  for  the  occupancy  of  that  building 
for  use  by  the  Seminary  were  opened  but  failed  at  the  last. 
It  was  then  decided  to  begin  the  school  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    A  small  building  for  additional  reci- 


ber  was  increased  during  the  first  term  until  quite  a  respect- 
able school  was  In  operation. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  a  foot  of  side-walk  in  the 
town.  Order  after  order  had  been  passed  that  side-walks 
were  to  be  laid,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  orders. 
The  energetic  agent  of  the  Seminary  asked  that  he  might 
be  appointed  street  commisisoner.  The  appointment  was 
made,  a  carload  of  lumber  was  at  once  ordered  by  him  and 
he  gave  notice  that  the  lumber  was  ready  and  that  if  walks 
were  laid  at  once,  well  and  good;  but  if  not,  he  would  have 
the  walks  constructed  and  have  the  cost  assessed  to  the 
property.  Of  course  the  walks  were  laid.  A  premium 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  tree  for  trees  planted  along  the  streets 
was  offered.  When  the  planters  thereof  came  for  the 
money,  they  faced  a  depleted  treasury  as  the  corporation 
tax  was  only  fifteen  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  and  the 
assessment  value  of  town  property  was  very  low.  It  was 
thought  that  seven  thousand  dollars  would  erect  the  build- 
ing, but  it  was  in  war  times  and  prices  were  constantly 
advancing  and  a  debt  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  due. 
Rhodes  said  to  his  friends,  '*Elect  me  treasurer  of  the 
county  and  I  will  pull  the  Seminary  through.''  He  was 
given  the  nomination,  was  elected,  and  himself  gave 
$1,000.     Bishop  Ames  held  the  Central  Illinois  Confer- 


and  in  thirty  minutes  it  was  raised  and  the  Seminary  was  on 
its  feet.  A  primary  department  was  opened,  was  operated 
for  a  time,  was  discovered  to  be  a  mistake,  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

George  W.  Gray,  the  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was- 
elected  the  first  president.  He  and  his  excellent  wife  did 
good  service  in  contributing  time  and  thought  and  effort 
and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the  school.  O.  W- 
PoUard  became  his  successor.  One  day  the  resident  trus- 
tees were  hastily  summoned.  When  asked  why  they  had 
been  summoned.  President  Pollard  said:  "Gentlemen, 
before  going  any  farther,  myself  and  faculty  (for  several 
reasons)  tender  to  you  our  resignations.  "Keep  your  rea- 
sons," the  trustees  said,  "until  we  hear  the  case."  He 
said:  "A  bright  colored  boy  came  to  school  a  day  or  two 
ago  and  enrolled  as  a  student.  In  the  absence  of  any 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  we  admitted  him.  After  school 
was  dismissed  and  the  students  went  home,  some  of  the 
patrons  were  so  tried  over  the  action  that  they  said :  'That 
faculty  shall  be  dismissed.'  We  prefer  to  walk  out  rather 
than  to  be  turned  out."  The  trustees  said:  "Keep  the 
doors  of  this  school  forever  unlocked  for  the  entrance  of 
any  reputable  colored  student  and  we  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  uttermost."    The  young  colored  man  preferred  to 


the  country  during  the  war  every  boy  and  young  man  in 
the  school  old  enough  for  service,  enlisted  in  the  army. 
The  fight  against  caste  and  color  was  won  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  every  male  student  old  enough  demonstrated  the 
genuine  sort  of  patriotism  that  was  in  the  school. 

The  attendance  the  first  year  was  seventy-five.  At  the 
close  of  O.  W.  Pollard's  term  in  1865  (  ?)  it  had  reached 
one  hundred.  This  last  year,  1903-04,  the  attendance  was 
312,  and  the  income  from  tuition  alone  was  over  $11,000. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  place  at  its  real  value  the 
indomitable  pluck,  perseverance,  effort  and  self-denial  that 
were  displayed  at  the  founding  of  this  school.  Within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  land  had  sold  for  ten  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Rhodes  paid  for  his  house  and  lot  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars.  The  new  comers  were  in  debt  for 
their  land  and  improvements.  They  were  compelled  to 
build  bridges,  construct  roads  and  school  houses,  build 
their  own  houses,  barns,  and  fences,  and  at  the  end  none 
of  the  land  would  sell  for  more  than  twenty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  much  of  it  for  ten  dollars.  To  erect  an  eight 
thousand  dollar  building  and  to  initiate  a  high-grade  sem- 
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PRESIDENTS 
Frances  Christine  Rawlins 

The  first  president  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  was 
George  W.  Gray,  D.  D.,  who  served  for  almost  two  years, 
resigning  in  February,  1865.  He  is  now  engaged  in  set- 
tlement work  in  Chicago. 

Rev,  Oliver  Winslow  Pollard  was  made  acting  president 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1865.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Rev.  N.  C. 
Lewis,  A.  M.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Seminary.  Mr. 
Lewis  served  for  one  year  only. 

In  1866  Rev.  O.  W.  Pollard,  who  had  been  acting 
principal  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1865,  was 
elected  president  of  the  school.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  early  principals  of  the  Seminary. 
He  was  bom  in  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  1823,  and 
a  few  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Methodist  ministry. 
During  his  residence  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Pollard  was  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  As  president  of 
the  Seminary  at  Onarga  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  both  the  students  and  the  board  of  trustees.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  January,  1868.  For  many 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  one  of  our 
large  western  towns,  but  because  of  failing  health  he  finally 
gave  up  his  religious  work  and  engaged  in  business.  Mr. 
Pollard  died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Smith  was  acting  principal  from  January, 
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1868,  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Professor  W.  C.  Knapp, 
A.  M.,  was  president  during  the  year  1868-9.  ^^^'  ^*  £* 
Wheeler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  school,  succeeded  Professor  Knapp,  holding  office 
during  the  year  1869-70.  Professor  H.  C.  Burche  was 
president  for  one  year,  18  70-1.  Professor  J.  T.  Dickinson 
was  then  elected  principal  and  held  the  office  until  18779 
a  period  of  six  years. 

In  1877  J.  B.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  became 
principal.  Dr.  Robinson  was  bom  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio.  In  i860  he  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Robinson  had  been  president  of  four  sem- 
inaries and  colleges  before  he  entered  upon  his  work  at 
Onarga.  From  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Dr.  Robinson 
went  to  Jennings  Seminary  as  principal  of  that  school.  He 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Arl- 
ington Heights,  Illinois.  During  his  first  year  at  Onarga, 
Dr.  Robinson  sat  one  morning  in  a  cherry  tree  gathering 
fruit.  His  small  daughter  brought  him  a  letter  announc- 
ing to  him  that  De  Pauw  University  had  granted 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Dr.  Robinson  kept  on  picking 
cherries.  In  a  few  moments  another  letter  was  brought 
to  him  announcing  that  Illinois  Wesleyan  had  also  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Rumor  says  that  at 
this  point  Dr.  Robinson,  having  sufficient  fruit  as  well  as 
D.  D.'s,  descended  from  the  cherry  tree.  During  Dr. 
Robinson's  administration  the  attendance  increased  in  a 
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marked  degree,  and  the  school  prospered,  although  it  had 
a  very  small  endowment. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  succeeded  by  Eli  McClish,  A.  B.,  D. 
D.  Dr.  McClish  was  bom  in  1846  at  Texas,  Illinois. 
He  came  to  the  Seminary  a  poor  boy,  who  was  compelled 
to  work  his  way  through  school.  He  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  and  entered  Northwestern  University,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  from 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Northwestern  University  later  conferred  upon  him  hon- 
orary membership.  He  returned  to  the  Seminary  as  prin- 
cipal in  1884,  and  remained  until  1890  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorship  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
San  Francisco,  California.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  California.  The  school 
enjoyed  marked  prosperity  during  the  administration. 
Through  his  efforts  was  erected  the  girl's  dormitory,  which 
accommodates  sixty  young  women. 

In  September,  1890,  Samuel  Van  Pelt,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
became  principal  of  the  Seminary.  He  was  bom  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois.  He  graduated  from  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  and  did  graduate  work  at  Boston  University. 
Dr.  Van  Pelt  remained  in  Onarga  until  June,  1898.  His 
work  in  the  Seminary  was  of  the  highest  character.  In 
1 89 1  the  Recitation  Hall  became  greatly  overcrowded,  and 
a  new  building,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  It  contains  a  large  chapel,  a 
society  hall,  and  ten  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  students 
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in  art,  music,  and  elocution.  Throughout  its  history  the 
school  had  been  more  or  less  crippled  financially.  Dr.  Van 
Pelt,  knowing  that  without  new  resources  the  growth  of  the 
school  would  cease,  constantly  kept  before  the  public  the 
need  of  a  large  increase  in  endowment.  Dr.  Van  Pelt's 
efforts  greatly  helped  in  bringing  about  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  Since  leaving  the  Seminary,  Dr.  Van 
Pelt  has  spent  four  years  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Monmouth,  Illinois^  and  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  has  been  presiding  elder  on  the  Peoria  Dis- 
trict. 

Professor  Frederick  Coc  Demorest,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  the 
next  president,  was  an  alumnus  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Before  coming  to  Onarga  he  was  head  master  of  a 
preparatory  school  in  Chicago,  principal  of  the  University 
Preparatory  School,  and  professor  of  Latin  in  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University.  Professor  Demorest  remained  in 
Onarga  only  until  1900,  when  he  left  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  a  college  in  Winfield,  Kansas.  He  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan. 

Rev.  O.  T.  Dwinell,  who  at  that  time  was  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Onorga,  was  acting  presi- 
dent 1900-01.  Mr.  Dwinell  was  a  native  of  Vermont. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  that  state,  and  later 
studied  in  Indiana.  He  taught  school  for  a  time,  and 
while  engaged  in  that  work  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1885  he  entered  the  Central  Illinois  Conference.  Mr. 
Dwinell's  legal  training  and  his  New  England  shrewdness 
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especially  fitted  him  for  the  work  which  was  needed  while 
he  was  principal  of  the  Seminary.  The  year  1900-01  is 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary 
because  in  that  year  the  long  needed  endowment  was 
raised  and  the  school  was  affiliated  with  Northwestern 
University.  The  Leader  and  Review  for  January,  1902, 
commenting  on  the  endowment,  says  of  Mr.  Dwinell: 
**His  work  has  placed  the  Seminary  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  feel  that  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him  who  did  so  much  to  save 
the  school."  Mr.  Dwinell  is  now  preaching  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Francis  George  Barnes,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  has  been  president 
of  the  Seminary  since  1901.  Dr.  Barnes  graduated  from 
Hamline  University  Preparatory  School  in  1893,  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Hamline  University  in  1897,  and 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Upper  Iowa  University,  1900. 
He  was  president  of  Epworth  Seminary,  Epworth,  Iowa, 
from  1897  to  1 90 1  when  he  came  to  Onarga.  Dr.  Barnes' 
administration  has  been  most  successful.  The  school, 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation  by  its  affiliation  with  North- 
western University  and  by  the  endowment,  has  grown 
steadily   under  his  administration   during   the  past   four 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

When  the  school  was  founded  the  courses  of  study  were 
as  follows:  Classical,  scientific,  normal,  music,  and  ccmi- 
mercial.  During  the  early  years  of  the  school's  history 
the  normal  course  embraced  two  years'  work.  The  clas- 
sical course  consisted  of  three  years'  work.  Any  student 
desiring  to  enter  the  classical  course  was  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  Common  English,  a  name  given  to  a 
course  covering  reading,  spelling,  geography,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history.  The 
Seminary  Gazette  of  April,  1868,  says  of  the  classical 
course :  *^This  course  is  intended  for  young  ladies  desiring 
graduating  honors,  and  for  young  men  wishing  to  enter 
advanced  classes  in  universities."  The  girls  of  those  days 
were  not  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  Greek,  for  in 
1866  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees  that  Greek  be  stricken 
from  the  ^'ladies"  curriculum,  and  that  a  modem  language 
be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Greek  is  still  rather  an  unpop- 
ular study  at  the  Seminary.  The  classical  course  included 
the  following  studies :  First  year.  Algebra,  Latin,  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  French,  geometry,  Roman  history ; 
second  year,  algebra,  chemistry,  geometry,  Vergil,  French, 
trigonometry,  and  rhetoric ;  third  year,  French,  logic,  bot- 
any, astronomy,  mental  philosophy,  moral  science,  Butler's 
analogy,  and  criticism.  Greek  could  be  substituted  for 
French. 

The  scientific  course  was  the  same  as  the  classical,  save 


these  courses  were  somewhat  modified.  The  classical 
course  was  lengthened  to  four  years,  and  a  Latin  scientific 
course,  midway  between  the  classical  and  scientific,  was 
added.  Graduation  from  the  classical  course  entitled  a 
student  to  the  degree  of  M.  L.  A.,  from  the  Latin  Scientific 
to  the  degree  A.  B.,  and  from  the  scientific  course  to  the 
degree  M.  E.  L.  Degrees  are  no  longer  granted.  Until 
1890  three  teachers  had  charge  of  all  the  work  in  the 
academic  department.  In  1901  the  courses  of  study  were 
again  somewhat  changed  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Barnes.  The 
school  now  has  a  thorough  academic  course  which  prepares 
students  for  any  college.  The  recitation  periods  have  been 
lengthened  to  forty-five  minutes.  Ample  time  is  given 
for  every  subject,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  only  one  year 
was  devoted  to  both  plane  and  solid  geometry,  the  course 
in  English  was  very  weak,  and  the  work  in  science  was 
spread  over  too  many  subjects. 

The  commercial  department  has,  from  the  first,  been  an 
important  part  of  the  school.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the 
school  was  called  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial 
College.  While  the  commercial  college  no  longer  appears 
in  the  name  of  the  school,  it  still  fills  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  Seminary.  In  1899  the  trustees  elected  a  new 
principal  for  the  commercial  department,  Mr.  Stephen  D. 
Van  Benthuysen,  who  still  holds  that  position.    When  Pro- 
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came  to  the  Seminary  he  found  that  his  department  had 
dwindled  to  five  students  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  has  built  up  the  department  until  now  he  has 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  enrolled.  He  found 
students  graduating  from  a  one-year  course  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Accounts.  He  has  lengthened 
the  course  to  three  years,  and  hopes  to  make  it  four  soon. 
Connected  with  the  Seminary  is  the  School  of  Music, 
which,  like  the  commercial  department,  is  as  old  as  the 
school  itself.  Although  instruction  in  music  was  offered 
by  the  Seminary,  no  separate  Conservatory  of  Music 
existed  until  1878.  In  that  year  Professor  George  F. 
Page  was  elected  director  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  Congregational  Church,  which  was  vacant  at  that 
time,  was  leased.  Professor  Page  himself  bought  six  pianos 
and  a  pipe  organ  and  placed  them  in  the  church.  His 
efforts  proved  most  successful  and  placed  the  Department 
of  Music  on  a  permanent  basis.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
one  or  two  teachers  offered  instruction  in  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  piano- forte,  pipe-organ,  cabinet  organ, 
violin  and  viola,  violoncello  and  double  bass,  flute  and  pic- 
colo, clarionet,  comet,  trombone,  tuba,  guitar,  sight-read- 
ing, vocal  culture,  sight  singing,  church  music,  chorus  sing- 
ing, harmony  and  counterpart,  instrumentation  and  compo- 
sition. The  Conservatory  which  was  erected  in  1892  is 
now  constantly  filled  with  busy  pupils.  Very  thorough 
instruction  is  given  in  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
as  well  as  in  harmony,  musical  history,  and  violin.     Con- 
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nected  with  the  Department  of  Music  are  the  Schools  of 
Oratory  and  Art.  The  former  has  been  in  existence  only  a 
few  years,  but  it  has  grown  very  rapidly.  A  graduate  from 
the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Oratory  usually  has 
charge  of  the  Department,  and  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  elocution  at  the  Seminary  are  able  to 
finish  the  work  at  the  University  school  in  one  year.  In 
the  art  department  excellent  instruction  in  drawing  and 
painting  is  given.  The  early  catalogues  announced  that 
instruction  in  the  art  of  making  wax  flowers  would  be 
taught.    This  branch  of  the  work  has  been  dropped. 

Endowment 

The  citizens  of  Onarga  and  the  surrounding  country 
have  given  unfailing  support  to  the  Seminary  since  the  first 
year  of  its  history.  Men  of  various  denominations  have 
shared  in  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Seminary,  although 
it  is  a  Methodist  school.  Many  times  when  the  school  has 
been  on  the  eve  of  closing,  the  people  of  Onarga  have  come 
to  the  rescue  with  funds  which  were  often  needed  for  other 
purposes.  The  first  endowment  was  created  in  the  year 
1866.  One  man  who  received  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  gave  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Seminary. 
He  made  no  greater  sacrifice  than  did  many  other  friends 
of  the  school.  Until  recently  the  town  of  Onarga  has 
lacked  many  modern  improvements  largely  because  her 
people  have  so  loyally  supported  the  Seminary. 

In  1896  the  school  property  was  worth  forty  thousand 
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dollars,  and  the  endowment  was  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  indebtedness  of  the  school  was  about 
seventeen  thousand  dollars.  Between  the  years  1886  and 
1896  the  trustees  and  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  living 
in  and  around  Onarga  added  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  permanent  property  of  the  Seminary.  The  crisis  in 
the  school's  history  was  approaching,  and  the  school  had  to 
have  a  permanent  endowment  or  close.  The  story  of  the 
preservation  of  the  school  is  as  important  and  as  interest- 
ing  as  the  history  of  its  founding. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  President  Demorest  planned  for  a 
Founders*  Day  Celebration.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Hon.  W.  A.  Rankin  surprised  the  audience  by  coming  for- 
ward and  announcing  that  he  would  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  an  endowment  of  the  Seminary,  providing 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  besides  should  be  raised.  The 
offer  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  from  that  time 
until  Commencement  preparations  were  made  for  raising 
the  required  amount.  Just  before  the  Commencement  of 
1899,  Rev.  G.  R.  Palmer  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Durham  of 
Onarga  visited  Hon.  D.  K.  Pearsons  in  Chicago,  asking 
him  for  a  subscription.  They  were  in  his  office  for  seven 
minutes  and  came  away  with  the  promise  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  reported  to  the  Seminary  on  the 
same  evening.  A  few  smaller  subscriptions  were  received 
at  about  the  same  time. 

President  Demorest  worked  for  subscriptions  until  the 
fall  of  1899,  when  Bishop  McCabe  was  engaged  to  come 
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to  Onarga  and  present  the  matter  before  a  public  audience. 
At  that  time  subscriptions  amounting  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  were  received.  The  campaign  for  money  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  president  and  the  trustees  of  the  school  until 
the  next  Commencement,  when  the  amount  had  reached 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  in  1900  it  was  found 
that  the  school  was  practically  without  funds  and  that  there 
was  a  debt,  secure  and  insecure,  of  fourteen  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  turn  over  to 
the  unsecured  creditors  all  the  money  and  property  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  and  an  effort  was  made  not  to  open 
the  school  until  the  amount  necessary  to  secure  the  endow- 
ment was  raised.  By  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Palmer 
this  plan  was  thwarted^  and  it  was  agreed  to  open  the 
school  at  the  proper  time.  President  Demorest  had  been 
reelected,  and  a  number  of  teachers  had  been  chosen  who 
were  to  receive  for  their  salaries  whatever  tuition  was 
paid. 

Later  in  June,  however.  President  Demorest  resigned 
his  position  for  another,  and  Rev.  O.  T.  Dwinell,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Onarga,  was  elected  acting  presi- 
dent. He  at  once  issued  a  bulletin,  went  into  the  field  to 
raise  money  for  the  endowment,  and  opened  the  school  at 
the  usual  time.  Previous  to  his  election  as  acting  president, 
he  had  visited  the  trustees  of  the  Northwestern  University 
at   Evanston,   making   a   proposition   to   the   University 

through  Dr.  R.  D.  Sheppard  to  assist  the  seminary  in  rais- 
iv-w 
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ing  the  endowment  and  affiliating  the  school  with  the  Uni- 
versity.   This  proposition  was  finally  accepted.* 

A  number  of  years  before,  Dr.  G.  R.  Palmer  had  pre* 
sented  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  to  Mr.  Elisha  BunneU, 
a  wealthy  Christian  gentleman  of  Milford,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Bunnell  had  written  his  will,  giving  to  the  Seminary  about 
four  hundred  arcres  of  land.  Early  in  his  campaign  Mr. 
Dwinell  visited  Mr.  Bunnell  and  persuaded  him  to  give  a 
deed  for  this  farm  to  the  Seminary,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  will.    This  was  done  and  the  property  was 


^Citation  from  the  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 

XI.  372. 

"Dr.  R.  D.  Sheppard  from  the  special  committee  on  the  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial  College  of  Onarga,  submitted  a 
report  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege would  report  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Pearsons  of  the  notes,  secu- 
rities and  other  contributions  to  the  extent  of  ninety-two  thousand 
dollars  ($92,000)  including  the  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  of 
indebtedness  assumed  by  Northwestern  University  and  that  he  has 
declined  his  check  to  the  order  of  Northwestern  University  in  fulfill- 
ment of  his  pledge  to  the  Grand  Prairie  Seminary.  In  view  of  the 
former  resolution  by  this  Board  and  the  facts  above  cited,  we  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  Northwestern  Universi^ 
should  take  over  the  proper tv  and  endowments  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
Seminary  and  Commercial  College  of  Onarga,  Illinois,  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Seminarv  for  the  future, 

"Resolved,  That  Northwestern  University  agrees  to  receive  and 
administer  said  property  and  endowment  and  spend  upon  the  Sem- 
inary the  net  proceeds  of  all  funds  coming  into  their  hands,  namely 
of  tuition,  income  from  endowment  sources  and  donations  intended 
for  the  school  for  its  benefit  and  continue  said  expenditure  so  long  as 
said  school  can,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  ot  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity be  creditably  maintained  upon  said  income. 

"Resolved,  That  in  entering  upon  this  arrangement  it  shall  be 
understood,  that  the  University  does  not  obligate  itself  to  appropriate 
any  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school  other  than  those  pre- 
viously described. 

"Resolved,  That  the  University  agrees  in  this  transfer,  to  assume 
the  bonded  debt  up  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  with  the 
understanding  and  expectation  that  the  properties  constituting  the  one 
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accepted  on  the  endowment  at  a  value  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  E.  D.  Durham  secured  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Deering  a  subscription  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  to  stand  to  the  credit  of  Northwestern  University. 

About  the  28th  of  November,  1900,  it  was  found  that 
the  subscription  covered  the  required  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  together  with  enough  to  pay  all 
debts.  Accordingly,  a  committee  consisting  of  G.  R. 
Palmer,  B.  H.  Durham,  and  O.  T.  Dwinell  waited  upon 
Mr.  Pearsons  with  the  subscription  list.  He  found  it 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  drew  his  check  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  handing  it  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Sheppard  of  North- 
western University.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  sub- 
scription, however,  was  in  notes,  and  by  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Rankin's  oifer  the  amount  was  to  be  in  cash.    These  notes 


hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  endowment,  as  scheduled,  will 
realize  more  than  that  sum,  and  in  that  event  the  University  shall  be 
re-imbursed  from  the  excess  to  the  amount  which  they  shall  pay  on  the 
bonded  debt. 

"Resolved,  That  the  receipt  of  property  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Sem- 
inary and  the  assumption  of  coi^trof  thereof,  be  consummated  when  the 
transfer,  through  appropriate  resolutions  and  instruments  of  conveyance 
are  Iqg^lly  made  by  the  duly  constituted  trustees  and  officers  of  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary- 

"Resolved,  That  the  school  be  continued  under  the  care  of  the 
present  executive  committee  of  Onarga  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  trustees  of  Northwestern  University,  till  the  Commencement  exer- 
cise of    1901. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  recommend  plans  of 
(Miration,  and  government  of  said  Seminary  for  the  future,  to  go  into 
effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholastic  vear. 

"Moved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dyche  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lindgren 
that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted  and  that  the  committee  be 
continued  for  the  purpose  of  prosecutmg  the  investigation  of  the  value 
of  the  securities  and  title  to  the  various  properties  belonging  to  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial  College  of  Onarga,  and  report  the 
results  of  their  mvestigadons  to  the  executive  committee. 
"Carried." 
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were  cashed  in  thirty  days,  and  the  drafts  and  papers  rep- 
resenting the  property  of  the  Seminary  were  turned  over  to 
Northwestern  University,  which  holds  them  in  trust, 
administering  the  aifairs  of  the  Seminary  as  an  affiliated 
school.  The  final  contract  between  the  Seminary  and  the 
University  was  consummated  early  in  March. 

When  Mr.  Dwinell  reached  Onarga  on  the  night  after 
Hon.  D.  K.  Pearsons  had  drawn  his  check  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  he  was  met  by  all  the  students  and  nearly  all 
the  people  of  Onarga.  In  the  midst  of  a  hilarious  crowd 
he  was  carried  to  the  Auditorium  where  he  and  his  two 
companions  gave  the  details  of  their  interview  with  Mr. 
Pearsons.  The  rejoicing  on  that  night  showed  how  deep 
was  the  affection  of  Onarga  people  for  the  Seminary. 

Benefactors  of  the  School 

The  men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  support  the 
Seminary  are  so  many  that  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned. 
Those  who  have  given  the  largest  amounts  are  Dr.  D.  K. 
Pearsons,  Hon.  W.  A.  Rankin,  and  Mr.  Elisha  Bunnell. 

Mr.  Pearsons,  so  well  known  as  a  benefactor  of  small 
schools,  not  only  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the 
endowment  in  1900,  but  when  the  school  was  first  founded 
he  gave  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books  for  a  Sem- 
inary library.  Three  volumes  formed  a  nucleus  around 
which  a  fairly  well  equipped  library  has  grown. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Rankin  was  the  first  to  start  the  permanent 
endowment,  and  this  he  did  right  royally  with  a  twenty- 


Mr.  Rankin  is  now  a  resident  of  Onarga  and  has  for  years 
been  connected  with  the  Seminary  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  some  clean  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
Last  year  Mr.  Rankin  made  a  conditional  promise  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  a  new  recitation  hall.  Besides  these 
public  gifts  for  educational  purposes,  Mr.  Rankin  is  con- 
stantly helping  poor,  but  worthy,  boys  and  girls  to  go 
through  the  Seminary  and  through  college.  Mrs.  Rankin, 
who  died  in  November,  1904,  was  also  a  very  loyal  alumna 
and  friend  of  the  Seminary.  Many  students  and  teachers 
have  had  ample  reason  to  thank  her  for  help  graciously 
and  opportunely  given. 

Mr.  Elisha  Bunnell,  a  resident  of  Milford,  Illinois,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Iroquois  County.  He  was  for  years 
a  pillar  of  the  Milford  Methodist  Church,  and  the  abettor 
of  every  good  enterprise  which  was  presented  to  him.  At 
his  death  he  left  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of 
superannuated  preachers.  His  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Seminary  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Mr.  William  Pierson,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Onarga,  has  willed  to  the  Seminary  his  beautiful  home  to 
be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  young  men.  Such  a  building  has 
long  been  needed  by  the  Seminary. 

Rev.  George  R.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  must  be  mentioned  as 


Indeed,  he  was  once  elected  president  of  the  Semina 
resigned  within  a  half  hour.  The  Leader  and  Re% 
January,  1902,  says  of  him :  **Some  of  the  most  imj 
events  in  the  raising  of  the  endowment  were  the  res 
efforts  put  forth  by  him  in  other  years.  They  mater 
when  the  crisis  came.  Dr.  Palmer  is  widely  known 
nois.  To  his  wise  head  and  warm  heart  are  due 
of  the  good  things  achieved,  and  to  be  achieved,  \ 
Seminary." 

Students  and  Student  Organizations 

In  1863-4  the  students  of  the  Seminary  numbered 
ty-five,  while  in  1903-04  they  numbered  three  h 
and  twelve.*  The  average  age  of  the  students  in  th 
days  of  the  school  was  probably  twenty-four  or  t 
five  years,  and  a  number  of  married  men  and  wome 
in  attendance.  Now^  the  average  of  the  students  i 
higher  than  that  of  high  school  pupils.  Since  a  lai 
cent,  of  the  students  come  from  farms,  the  school 
well  attended  during  the  winter  quarters,  while 
spring  and  fall  many  of  the  boys  are  needed  at  hom 

Church  attendance  is  required  of  the  students,  ar 
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relation  between  students  and  teachers  seems  to  have  been» 
for  the  most  part,  pleasant.  The  students  are  required  to 
abide  by  certain  rules  of  conduct  which  do  not  always 
prove  agreeable  to  them.  Old  students  talk  laughingly 
about  a  certain  rule  **Number  Seven,"  which  forbade  the 
association  of  girls  and  boys  without  the  consent  of  the 
principal  or  preceptress.  The  same  rule  still  holds,  and 
doubtless  the  students  of  the  present  generation  will  find 
it  more  amusing  in  twenty  years  than  they  now  do. 

In  the  Seminary  are  five  literary  societies,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  years.  The  students  are  very 
loyal  to  their  societies,  and  often  the  spirit  of  rivalry  runs 
high.  The  Chrestomathean  Literary  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1864,  membership  being  limited  to  young 
men.  The  motto  is  **Qualitas  non  quantitas."  Their  aim 
was  the  highest  literary  development  of  the  young  men 
of  the  school.  At  present  the  organization  has  about  five 
hundred  members  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Among  the  Chrestomatheans 
who  have  held  positions  of  distinction  are  Dr.  Eli  McClish 
and  Dr.  George. 

The  Hypatian  Literary  Society  was  founded  in  1864  in 
order  that  the  young  women  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary 
might  improve  in  oratory,  music  and  debating.  After  a 
few  years  the  Atheneum  Literary  Society  for  both  boys  and 
girls  was  established  and  the  Hypatians  were  merged  with 
it.  The  Atheneums  finally  died,  and  the  Hypatian  society 
was  re-organized  for  girls  alone  in  1903.    The  first  grad- 
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uating  class  from  the  Seminary  consisted  of  three 
women,  all  Hypatians.     Mrs.  McClish,  the  wife 
Eli  McClish,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rankin,  wife  of  Hon. 
Rankin,  were  both  members  of  this  society.    The  m 
this  society  is  **Dux  femlna  facti." 

The  Adelphian  society  for  boys  alone  was  foun 
1903.  The  Philalathian  society,  intended  for  both 
women  and  young  men,  was  organized  in  1894.  Its 
is  **Labor  vincit  omnia."  In  the  same  year  the  Lini 
society  for  both  sexes  was  organized.  Its  motto  ii 
life,  improve  it  well.''  These  two  mixed  societies  V2 
hold  their  own  against  the  unmixed  organiz 
Each  year  a  series  of  inter-society  debates  is  held.  I 
the  faculty  trophy,  a  handsome  picture,  was  awar 
the  Adelphians,  the  winning  society.  Their  colors  a 
the  picture  until  1905  when  the  Chrestomatheans  d( 
all  of  their  opponents  and  proudly  took  possession 
trophy.  The  rivalry  between  the  societies  fosters  i 
in  debate,  in  which  the  Seminary  students  especially 
Ever}^  year  each  literary  society  gives  one  open  meet 
which  the  public  Is  invited. 
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world  will  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  song  which  they  have 
many  times  heard  at  the  old  school. 

O  glorious  school  I  to  thee  we  sing, 

To  thy  honor  tribute  bring, 

And  may  we  all  unite  to  bless 
The  memory  of  our  G.  P.  S. 
The  pleasures  in  her  halls  so  dear 

Will  ever  bring  to  us  good  cheer. 

Oh  I  'tis  so  great  we  can't  express 

Our  love  for  dear  old  G.  P.  S, 

Chorus. — 

And  with  great  pride  we  must  confess 

We  hear  the  yell  of  G.  P.  S. 

Sola!    Solal    Wo  hoi    Sola! 

G.  P.  S.    Zick,  boom,  rah  I 

But  when  we  go  at  Duty's  call. 
Dear  memories  fill  the  hearts  of  all ; 
A  feeling  comes  we  can't  express, 

A  longing  for  our  G.  P.  S. 
And  when  we're  out  into  the  world. 
Amid  the  rush  of  business  whirled. 
Yet  grateful  still  we'll  none  the  less 
Sing  the  praise  of  G.  P.  S. 


RUMORS  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
that  lay  along  Fox  River  were  carried  back 
by  early  explorers  into  their  native  hills  of 
New  England,  and  many  persons  were 
induced  to  leave  their  homes  for  this  remote 
and  unsettled  region.  Among  those  whom  these  rumors 
reached,  and  awakened  a  desire  to  see,  and  try  his  strength 
in  this  undeveloped  country,  was  James  T.  Gifford  of  New 
York.  He  and  his  brother,  Hezekiah  loaded  a  lumber 
wagon  with  tools  and  provisions,  hitched  it  to  a  double 
team,  and  drove  through  to  Illinois,  arriving  at  Chicago, 
March  24,  1835.  They  had  meanwhile  heard  of  a  Mil- 
waukee Bay  famed  for  its  beauty  and  rich  soil,  and  thither 
they  proceeded.  They  were  greatly  disappointed  on  arriv- 
ing at  Milwaukee  to  find  that  all  the  land  about  the  place 
had  been  claimed,  and  accordingly,  they  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  region  of  the  Fox  River.  Ere  long  they  reached 
a  spot  which  so  charmed  them  with  its  beauty,  that  they 
decided  to  go  no  farther.  James  Gifford  staked  off  the 
claim  still  known  as  **the  Gifford  plat"  of  Elgin.  In  1835, 
he  wrought  out  the  plan  of  a  town,  and  called  it  Elgin. 
Dr.  Tefft,  who  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Elgin  Academy  from  September  12,  1854,  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  April  28,  1888,  came  to  Elgin  in  1838,  and 
built  the  first  frame  building  of  the  place.  He  was  the 
first  physician  of  Elgin,  and  also  her  first  mayor.  General 
Elijah  Wilcox,  father  of  Colonel  John  S.  Wilcox,  of  New 
York   (present  trustee),  who  raised  a  company  for  the 
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war  of  1 8 12,  removed  to  Elgin  In  1842.  Burgess  Tnies- 
dell,  a  botanist  and  florist  of  some  note,  settled  in  1838. 
George  McClure,  also  a  very  early  settler,  was  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  some  of  those  men  who 
conceived,  and  made  possible  by  their  generosity  and  tire- 
less energy,  the  Academy  on  the  hill,  with  a  history  nearly 
as  old  and  as  honored  as  their  own.  The  nucleus  of  this 
institution  began  we  might  say,  in  James  Gifford's  own  log 
cabin,  where  his  sister  taught  the  children  of  these  first  set- 
tlers. Afterwards,  in  1838,  she  removed  her  small  flock 
into  the  one  Elgin  chapel.  Then  in  1839  these  sturdy 
settlers,  early  recognizing  the  benefits  of  an  educational 
institution  ( for  it  was  long  before  taxation  made  possible 
the  public  school  system  and  no  high  school  was  built  until 
1857),  applied  to  the  state  for  a  charter  for  an  academy. 
By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinoisi 
approved  February  22,  1839,  the  original  charter  of  the 
Elgin  Academy  was  granted  to  Solomon  Hamilton,  Vin- 
cent C.  Lovell,  Colton  Knox,  George  McClure,  Luther 
Herrick,  Reuben  Jenne  and  Burgess  Truesdell.  The  lib- 
eral spirit  and  the  high  order  of  the  school  which  it  con- 
templated are  manifested  in  section II  of  the  charter:  'The 
corporation  shall  have  power  to  confer  on  such  persons  as 
may  be  worthy  such  academic  or  honorary  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  similar  institutions  in  like  cases'* ;  and 
in  section  VII :  '*The  said  institution  shall  be  open  to  all 
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religious  denominations  and  the  profession  of  no  particular 
religious  faith  shall  be  required  of  oflSicers  or  pupils/' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  of  which  there  is  any 
note,  was  held  February  25,  1843.  The  original  trustees 
were  present,  with  Solomon  Hamilton  acting  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Truesdell  as  secretary.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  March  10,  1843,  ^^  effort  was  made  to 
erect  a  building  30  by  50  feet,  two  stories  high.  A  motion 
was  made  that  a  subscription  be  drawn  up,  and  circulated 
by  each  member  of  the  board. 

July  5,  1843,  James  T.  Gifford  offered  to  donate  to  the 
board  one  of  several  lots  on  which  to  erect  the  said 
Academy.  It  was  voted  to  select  a  lot  in  "Gifford's  Addi- 
tion." But  this  offer  had  to  be  refused,  for  on  examining 
the  subscriptions  July  12,  1843,  they  found  the  amount 
insufficient  to  warrant  them  attempting  to  erect  a  building 
at  present.  In  fact,  the  people  at  this  time  were  too  poor 
to  enable  them  to  shoulder  any  additional  expense. 

This  was  the  situation  until  August  12,  1854,  when 
Luther  Herrick,  Burgess  Truesdell,  Elijah  Wilcox,  C.  K. 
Anderson,  J.  T.  Tefft  and  Colton  Knox,  of  the  former 
trustees  met  at  the  Waverly  building  to  effect  a  reorganiza- 
tion. 

At  this  time  the  trustees  of  a  Northern  Illinois  College, 
which  the  Free-Will  Baptists  had  founded  in  1848,  and 
for  which  they  had  built  one  story  of  a  building,  proposed 
to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  Elgin  Academy  the 
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J.  Josclyn  conducted  the  negotiations,  which  resulted  In  a 
quit  claim  of  all  the  interest  of  the  college  trustees  to 
individuals  of  this  company.  To  secure  said  transfer  of 
property,  this  Board  assumed  the  payment  of  certain  debts 
of  the  College  Company,  amounting  to  about  $1,300,  in 
consideration  of  which,  that  company  through  A.  L.  Ab- 
bott subscribed  eleven  shares  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Academy  company. 

Soon  after  the  above  negotiations  were  commenced,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  some  corporate  body  to  which 
the  real  estate  could  be  safely  and  legally  transferred,  and 
so  the  present  stock  company  was  formed.  On  many 
accounts  it  was  deemed  more  desirable  to  act  under  special 
charter  obtained  in  1839,  than  to  organize  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  State  governing  such  institutions.  Steps 
were  taken  to  convene  a  quorum  of  the  original  trustees  at 
a  meeting  legally  notified.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Waverly  House,  Aug.  2,  1854.  At  that  meeting  Luther 
Herrick,  B.  Truesdell,  Elijah  Wilcox,  W.  C.  Kimball,  C. 
K.  Anderson,  J.  Tefft,  Cotton  Knox  and  S.  Hamilton  were 
present.  James  A.  GiflFord  and  General  G.  McClure  hav- 
ing died,  B.  W.  Raymond  and  Augustus  Adams  were 
chosen  to  fill  their  places  on  the  board.  C.  K.  Anderson, 
Colton  Knox  and  Luther  Herrick  resigned  and  Orlando 
Davidson,  A.  J.  Joselyn  and  M.  C.  Town  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  respective  vacancies.  Steps  were  taken  to  obtain 
a  stock  subscription  sufficient  to  finish  the  building  of 
which  they  had  become  possessed.    .To  effect  this  object  A. 
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J.  Joselyn  was  appointed,  and  the  terms  of  subscription 
were  agreed  upon.  These  efforts  were  so  successful  that 
after  all  expenses,  they  had  about  $6,000  for  building 
purposes.  October  13,  1854,  a  contract  was  drawn  up 
with  Messrs.  Hull  and  Gillette  of  Dundee,  and  the  present 
Academy  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1856,  at  a 
cost  of  $  1 9,000.  The  building  is  a  three-story  brick  struc- 
ture 40  by  100  feet,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  of  white  pine.* 
It  is  surrounded  by  grounds  comprising  about  four  acres. 
The  site  is  a  pleasant  one,  occupying  a  prominent  and  ccrni- 
manding  position  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  a  large 
part  of  the  city. 

February  14,  1855,  the  charter  of  1839  was  amended 
by  the  state  legislature  and  is  the  one  still  in  force. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Waverly  House,  November  13, 
1856,  on  motion  of  J.  Hill,  the  president  and  secretary 
were  authorized  to  employ  Mr.  Blenkiron  at  $1,000  per 
year  with  authority  to  dismiss  him  at  any  time.  Accord- 
ingly, on  December  i,  1856,  the  school  was  opened  to 
students,  and  has  been  in  constant,  and  generally  successful 
(^eration  since. 

On  the  chapel  desk,  there  lies  a  substantial  looking 
Bible,  bearing  on  its  front  cover,  in  gilt  letters,  the  date 
January  1857,  and  disclosing  on  its  frontispiece,  two  col- 
umns of  names,  forty-eight  women  and  sixty  men,  now 
recognized  as  Elgin's  intelligent  and  cultured  citizens. 


*In  j8S6,  the  Woman's  Club  gave  $2,200  to  help  purchase  the  steam 
heating  plant.    Mrs.  Lord  also  donated  a  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

IV-ll 


Cambridge,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  successful  teacher.  Mr. 
Blenkiron  resigned  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year  of  1859,  Mr.  Sylla  taking  charge  until  the  Spring  of 
i860,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Chicago 
University.  Clark  Braden*  succeeded  him>  taking  a  lease 
of  the  Academy  for  four  years  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year. 

The  people  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  were 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  Academy,  yet  it  had  not  always  a 
clear  sky.  Financial  embarrassment  became  so  serious  that 
the  building  and  grounds  were  advertised  for  sale  under 
mortgage,  July  6,  1861.  But  when  the  appointed  day 
came,  and  the  auctioneer  had  mounted  the  block  to  listen 
for  bids,  the  trustees  came  forward,  and  said  that  they 
had  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  few  outsiders,  to  take  all 
the  stock,  and  raise  the  required  amount.  This  they  did, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  solemn  agreement  never  to 
let  the  Academy  run  in  debt  again.  But  the  present  prob- 
lem was  a  difficult  one,  and  finding  that  they  were  not  able 
of  themselves  to  raise  the  debt,  the  trustees  appealed  to  the 
city  to  take  stock  for  that  purpose  amounting  to  about 
$4,000.  So  on  July  24,  1865,  '*J.  Tefft,  from  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  from  the  Com- 
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so  far  as  the  committee  were  concerned,  that  if  the  Trustees 
would  permit  the  city  to  send  children  of  indigent  parents 
to  the  Academy,  equal  to  eight  years'  tuition,  they  would 
subscribe  for,  and  take  the  eighty  shares  of  stock,  and 
allow  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  the  alderman  and  the  mayor 
jointly/'  But  in  view  of  indebtedness  of  the  town  "the 
board  of  trustees,  February  28,  1866,  deeming  it  inex- 
pedient for  the  city  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Elgin 
Academy,  do  hereby  withdraw  the  proposition  made  to  the 
city  council  to  take  stock  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  on 
the  Academy.''  And  yet  this  action  of  the  trustees  was  not 
due  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  financial  situation. 

Even  smaller  debts  were  left  unpaid,  as  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Blenkiron,  dated  February  25,  1864,  plainly  shows: — 
Mr.  Blenkiron  at  his  own  expense  fitted  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  Academy  building  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
dwelling.  "Before  we  left  Elgin,  the  trustees  promised 
Mr.  Blenkiron  he  should  have  the  rent  of  that  part  of  the 
building  till  that  expense  should  be  made  up  to  him..  Some 
has  been  paid.    $250  are  yet  due."* 


*"Since  Xmas.  Mr.  Blenkiron  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  house, 
unable  to  resume  his  school,  which  was  our  sole  dependence.  It  has 
been  conducted  by  a  young  lady  till  this  week,  who  has  now  resigned. 
Day  before  yesterday  Mr.  B.  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and 
now  lies  in  a  very  critical  condition.  His  physician  says  that  he  can 
never  recover.  Our  rent  is  due,  we  have  some  small  debts,  and  a  heavy 
doctor's  bill,  and  if  he  does  not  recover,  other  expenses,  which  we  have 
not  the  means  to  meet.  I  want  means  to  make  his  last  days  or  weeks 
comfortable.  We  have  been  sadly  afflicted  this  winter,  we  have  lost 
our  eldest  child.  .  .  .  Could  you  secure  the  payment  of  which  I 
speak,  you  would  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  us.  Secure  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  at  least  $50."    Mrs.  I.  B.  Blenkiron. 

Two  years   later,   Aug.    17,   1866,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  Mrs. 

Rlenkirnn  Slcn.  hut  the  halanre  «ras  never  naiH 


contained  the  rules  governing  the  first  students,  and  most 
probably  written  by  the  Academy^s  first  principal  Mr. 
Blenkiron.* 

In  1863,  C.  C.  Wheeler  was  hired  by  the  trustees  to 


♦Some  of  the  rules  were  as  follows :  3.  If  a  student  is  absent  from 
rhetorical  exercises,  he  must  give  a  satisfactory  excuse  or  perform 
the  next  morning  at  morning  exercises,  or  be  suspended  until  he 
complies  with  the  rules. 

7.  No  communication  will  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  building 
while  a  class  is  reciting,  and  any  teacher  observing  such  communica- 
tion will  reprimand  those  making  it. 

8.  All  students  will  study  either  in  a  room  under  the  charge  of  a 
teacher  or  in  a  room  hired  for  that  purpose,  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents. 

9.  No  noise,  shouting,  marching,  running,  or  scuffling  of  any  kind 
will  be  allowed  in  the  building,  on  the  penalty  of  suspension. 

10.  No  bounding,  tossing,  or  throwing  a  ball,  or  playing  in  any 
manner  with  one,  will  be  allowed  either  in  the  building  or  on  the 
Academy  lot,  on  the  penalty  of  suspension.  (This  was  evidently  before 
the  days  of  athletics). 

11.  No  snow  can  be  brought  into  the  building  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, and  no  snow-balling  will  be  allowed  in  the  Academy  lot  on  the 
penalty  of  suspension. 

12.  Any  person  breaking  a  window  or  injuring  any  part  of  the 
building  by  any  act  forbidden  in  these  rules  will  be  suspended  three 
days. 

14.  Any  paper  or  litter  left  on  the  floor,  or  in,  or  on  a  desk,  must 
be  removed  by  the  student  leaving  it  there. 

15.  After  the  close  of  school  each  day  the  monitor  will  remove  all 
books  and  other  articles,  not  in  the  desks  as  they  should  be,  to  the  prin- 
cipal's room,  and  the  owner  shall  pay  one  cent  to  redeem  each  article. 

18.  No  powder  or  fire  arms  can  be  brought  on  to  the  Academy 
grounds. 

19.  No  student  can  ring  the  bell  except  at  the  request  of  the  one 
who  has  charge  of  it,  and  only  at  the  hours  fixed  by  the  principal,  on 
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take  charge  of  the  school.  He  was  to  teach  and  keep  the 
school  in  repair  and  give  the  trustees  one-eighth  of  all  net 
proceeds  from  tuition. 

The  Civil  War  was  now  on,  and  the  school's  record  does 
credit  to  the  institution,  for  it  sent  forth  seven  commis- 
sioned officers,  six  non-commissioned  staff  officers,  and 
twenty-one  privates. 

In  the  Spring  of  '66  Mr.  Bridges  took  charge  of  the 
school,  and  in  this  year  issued  the  first  catalogue,  from 
which  we  get  the  earliest  hint  of  the  school's  curriculum. 
The  text  books  used  were  the  standards  of  the  time,  such 
as  Robinson's  series  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Quackenbos's  Rhetoric  and  History,  Gray's  Botany,  Ham- 
ikon's  Logic,  Butler's  Analogy,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin,  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  Hitchcock's  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Crosby's  Greek. 

Three  courses  were  given  at  this  time, — the  classic, 
English  and  academic.  Tuition  was  paid  according  to  the 
study  taken:  Common  English,  seven  dollars  per  term; 
higher  English,  nine  dollars;  Greek  and  Latin,  eleven 
dollars;  algebra  and  geometry,  eleven  dollars;  French 
and  German  were  extra;  music  with  the  use  of  the 
piano,  eight  to  fifteen  dollars.  This  same  catalogue 
informs  us  that  there  was  '^a  small  though  very 
valuable  cabinet,  which  will  soon  be  largely  increased  by 
duplicate  specimens  from  the  state  cabinet."  This  geolog- 
ical collection  belonged  to  Dr.  Tefft  (who  finally  donated 
it  to  the  school)  and  has  been  largely  added  to  since.    Dr. 


things  as  they  might  suggest.  Thus  were  those  first 
students  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  science. 

From  1870  to  1881  A.  G.  Sears  took  charge  of  the 
Academy  which  seemed  to  prosper  and  advance  rapidly 
under  his  management.  Mr.  Sears  had  the  free  use  of 
the  Academy  building,  grounds  and  apparatus  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  keep  up  a  first  class  Academy,  and 
make  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  premises.  During  the 
years  1873  ^"^  '74»  ^^e  grounds  were  graded,  a  front 
fence  built,  walks  constructed,  and  new  rooms  fitted  up 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,500.  Catalogues  were  issued 
regularly.  The  number  of  pupils  increased  gradually,  and 
the  curriculum  became  more  practical  and  modern.  In 
1872  the  law  known  as  **the  new  school  law''  was  passed, 
requiring  teachers  to  be  examined,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon English  branches,  in  the  elements  of  science,  physi- 
ology and  the  laws  of  health.  The  Academy  introduced 
these  studies  into  its  previously  established  normal  depart- 
ment, making  them  a  specialty,  and  has  sent  out  since  that 
time  a  large  number  of  teachers, — a  fact  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords in  the  county  superintendent's  office,  and  also  recog- 
nized in  the  state  superintendent's  report  of  1874. 

The  administration  of  Mr,  Sears  was  an  epoch  in  the 
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issued.*  In  January,  1877,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Sears,  Prof.  R.  L.  Cumnock  gave  a  series  of  readings, 
which  were  highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  students 
of  the  Academy  but  by  the  townspeople  as  well.  The  class 
of  1879,  numbering  nineteen,  was  the  largest  ever  gradu- 
ated from  the  Academy,  In  November,  1879,  was  ob- 
served the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Board. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  the  primary  department  was  begun 
and  was  continued  until  1886.  A  business  course  was 
given  during  1 881-1883  and  also  instruction  for  graduates 
of  academies  and  high  schools  who  wished  to  pursue  a 
more  extended  course  of  study,  and  some  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity.  The  normal  and  preparatory 
courses  were  continued.  In  1885  appropriations  were 
made  for  a  short-hand  course. t 

In  1888  The  Woman's  Club  supported  a  class  in  do- 
mestic science,  in  connection  with  manual  training.  There 
were  also  classes  in  carpentering,  blacksmith  work,  wood 
and  iron-working  machinery,  casting  and  moulding.  In 
connection  with  this  department  was  also  the  Academy 
printing  office.  Here  students  set  up  type,  and  printed 
many  of  their  own  productions  and  the  news  of  the  school. 

In  1887  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Lovell  had  donated  $5,000  for 
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the  erection  of  a  manual  training  school  which  was  erected 
during  the  summer  of  1888,  and  consists  of  a  three  story 
red  brick  building.  The  first  floor  is  used  as  a  gymnasium, 
the  second  for  science,  and  the  third  is  at  present  unoccu- 
pied. In  1890  Mr.  A.  M.  Mattoon  prints  this  circular: 
''A  specialty  will  be  made  of  preparing  students  for  col- 
lege or  fitting  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  institu- 
tion also  has  a  well  equipped  manual  training  department, 
modeled  after  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and 
open  to  both  sexes,  where  pupils  can  spend  two  hours  a 
day  under  an  instructor  especially  prepared  for  that  work, 
and  at  a  cost  not  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  usually 
paid." 

In  the  Summer  of  1891,  Alfred  Gardner  Welch  went 
to  Elgin  to  take  charge  of  the  Elgin  Academy.  The  schodi 
had  lost  much  in  reputation,  work  and  equipment;  it  was 
about  to  close  its  doors.  Four  years  before  this,  in  July, 
1887,  the  ladies  of  the  Elgin  Woman's  Club  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  school.  Supported  in  their  efforts 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  they  had  tried  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment  fund  of  $50,000,  believing  that '  Vith  the  substantial 
aid  of  its  friends,  it  could  be  put,  where  it  should  be, — 
in  the  first  rank." 

They  also  appealed  to  the  former  students  of  the 
Academy  to  endow  a  "Students'  Chair."  The  following 
year  the  trustees  took  up  the  work  and  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  though  sufficient  money  was  never  raised: 
"Recognizing  the  public  need  of  an  educational  institu- 
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tion  in  Elgin,  offering  an  elective  course  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  its  officers,  and  properly  equipped  for  taking 
pupils  through  the  higher  branches  of  learning  prepar- 
atory to  entering  our  best  colleges  as  well  as  fitting  them 
for  the  practical  duties  of  every  day  life,  and  believing 
that  the  Elgin  Academy  if  properly  endowed,  would  meet 
such  want,  the  undersigned  hereby  subscribe  the  sums  set 
opposite  our  respective  names  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Elgin  Academy/' 

Thus  was  the  school  struggling  hard  for  existence;  the 
grounds  and  buildings  were  there,  with  their  meagre  equip- 
ments. In  1 89 1  Mr.  Welch  took  the  school  as  a  private 
enterprise.  The  whole  responsibility  for  success  or  failure 
was  his.  He  had  forty  students  when  he  began.  But  this 
strong-willed  and  energetic  man  spent  much  time  in  walk- 
ing through  the  surrounding  country,  visiting  every  farm 
house,  awakening  a  desire  for  learning  in  many  a  German 
cot  that  was  never  so  moved  before.  As  a  result,  in  the 
school  year  of  1896-7,  the  enrollment  was  250,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  then  forty-one  years  old. 
He  raised  the  standard  so  that  it  was  equal  to  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  and  created  a  desire  for  the 
higher  education.  In  short,  the  school  began  to  take  on 
new  life. 

His  energy  evidently  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
board  of  trustees  for  they  passed  the  following  resolution : 


A.  G.  Welsh,  and  of  his  associate  teachers  and  desire  to 
express  our  hearty  admiration  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  have  inspired  the  students  and  patrons  of  the 
Academy.  .  .  .  Resolved  further,  that  we  pledge  our 
individual  and  united  efforts  to  aid  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  the  Academy  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  school, 
and  in  arousing  new  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women  of  this  city  and 
vicinity." 

In  June  1897,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lord,  the  cloud  was  lifted  from  the  Academy.  A  debt 
of  $7,500  with  some  accrued  interest  was  paid. 

In  1 89 1,  Mr.  Welch  organized  the  present  business  col- 
lege, and  in  1897  the  night  school  was  opened. 

**The  secret  of  Prof.  Welch's  wonderful  popularity,  and 
great  success  is  not  far  to  seek.  Not  often  are  there  found 
blended  in  one  man's  character  the  qualities  which  he  pos- 
sessed. His  large-mindedness,  his  utter  unselfishness,  his 
direct  and  conspicuous  sincerity,  his  rugged  simplicity,  his 
unconditioned  devotion,  all  marked  him  as  a  man  who 
could  be  both  loved  and  trusted  unreservedly.  Stem  and 
unbending  in  his  standards  of  integrity  and  duty,  as  applied 
to  himself,  he  held  the  same  standards  before  the  con- 
templation of  all  for  whose  guidance  he  was  responsible. 
He  was  not  willing  to  give  up  any  one  as  irreparably  bad, 
and  if  he  sent  a  boy  from  school,  it  was  only  because  the 
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nimity  was  grand.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  personal 
resentment  in  his  indignation,  and  it  was  a  very  low  type 
of  mind  that  would  not  be  ashamed  for  haying  aroused  his 
wrath." 

He  it  is,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  that  has  made 
the  Academy  what  it  is  today.  His  influence  went  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  school-room,  it  was  felt  in  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  his  name  still  lingers  on  the  lips  of  Elgin's 
citizens.  He  it  was  who  demonstrated  that  the  Academy 
was  worth  while,  so  that  Elgin's  wealthy  citizens  came 
forward  with  donations  to  it.  He  placed  the  school  on  a 
higher  plane,  and  began  the  negotiations  with  the  Chicago 
University  for  affiliation.  It  was  he  who  organized  the 
athletics,  and  created  the  literary  societies.  In  1897  he 
resigned  and  entered  upon  his  work  at  the  Lake  Forest 
Academy.  Mr.  Bacon  succeeded  him  for  one  year,  when 
Mr.  G.  N.  Sleight,  the  present  principal  came  to  the 
Academy  (1898). 

The  student  spirit  has  been  the  real  life  of  the  school 
through  all  its  history  and  has  assured  its  existence  when 
every  passer-by  made  the  remark  that  to-morrow  he  would 
see  the  Academy  doors  closed.  The  despondent  principal, 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  his  students,  and  finding  new  inspir- 
ation there,  would  say,  "It  shall  live,"  and  renewed  his 
efforts  with  a  strengthened  vigor  and  interest.  As  illustra- 
tion, on  May  16,  1902,  when  the  old  school  was  waiting 
from  day  to  day  for  its  dissolution,  and  as  yet  no  one  coulH 
see  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  a  delegation  of  students, 
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waited  upon  the  board  and  presented  that  body  with 
eighty-five  dollars  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
school  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  trustees  in  behalf  of  the  school  and  hoped 
most  sincerely  that  it  would  be  continued.  They  alone 
never  gave  up  hope. 

School  organzations  have  had  their  ebb  and  flow,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  has  risen  and  fallen.  The  first 
literary  society  was  an  ''Amateur  Club"  organized  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1873,  but  it  soon 
died,  to  be  reorganized  in  188 1.  In  1875,  '7^1  *^^y  '^^v 
the  young  men  had  a  debating  club, — ''for  mutual  im- 
provement in  debate,  and  for  enlarging  our  fund  of  gen- 
eral intelligence,  in  pursuit  of  which  object  we  desire  to 
exhibit  a  due  consideration  for  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  others,  to  maintain  a  perfect  command  of  the  temper  in 
all  our  intercourse,  to  seek  for  truth  in  all  our  exercises/* 
In  1885  there  were  two  literary  societies,  the  Davidson- 
lan,  and  the  W.  I.  T.  S.  Then  during  Mr.  Welch's  regime 
there  was  a  host  of  clubs :  The  N.  O.'s,  D.  F.  C,  D.  N.  S.| 
Delta  Epsilons,  Sigma  Phis,  and  Kapp  Alpha.  There 
was  also  a  very  flourishing  glee  club,  which  gave  concerts 
at  all  the  neighboring  towns,  a  banjo  club,  and  a  male 
quartet.  Two  school  papers  were  maintained.  The  Elgin 
Academician  in  1883  and  1884,  and  the  Academy  Sif  tings, 
begun  in  1891,  and  resumed  in  1902- 1903. 

About  1892  athletics  were  introduced  into  the  school, 
and  the  foot-ball  and  base  ball  squads  made  their  first 
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appearance  on  the  field.  Prof.  Welch  wrote  in  his  cata- 
logue:— **The  Academy  believes  in  boys — boys  who  are 
bubbling  over  with  fun,  enthusiasm  and  energy.  It  does 
not  hope  to  chain  the  mirth  of  youth  to  rheumatic  bones 
of  old  age;  rather  to  direct  and  encourage  all  the  energies 
of  growing  manhood,  so  that  a  well  trained  mind  shall  be 
sustained  by  a  well  trained  body.  We  approve  of  all 
youthful  sports,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  tennis,  fencing,  etc. 
The  spirit  of  our  sports  on  the  field  but  add  zest  and 
spirit  to  our  work  in  the  class  room."  December  21,  1898, 
two  hundred  dollars  were  donated  by  the  board  to  fit  up  a 
gymnasium  on  the  first  floor  of  Lovell  Hall.  April  28, 
1900  the  Athletic  Association  was  organized,  and  the 
present  constitution  adopted.  The  croquet  grounds  in  the 
front  yard,  and  the  tennis  courts  are  prominent  features  of 
present  athletics. 

On  June  19,  1879  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Elgin 
Academy  was  organized  to  perpetuate  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations of  the  school  days  of  all  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy. On  June  18,  1899,  ^^e  first  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  revised.  The  first  graduates  of  the  business 
department  were  added  to  the  list  of  membership  in  1893, 
which  now  numbers  one  hundred.  The  Association  in 
1904  numbered  three  hundred.  The  annual  meetings 
are  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  and  consist  of  a 
banquet  and  reception. 

As  early  as  1876,  the  graduating  class  had  set  apart  a 


paired  the  hall,  and  built  the  arbor;  1879  gave  the 
shades  in  the  hall  and  the  rustic  seats  upon  the  j 
'80  planted  a  number  of  elms,  and  provided  certai 
apparatus;  '81  donated  two  rustic  seats,  and  a  mtc 
'82  and  '83  valuable  additions  to  the  library.  The 
of  mysterious  history,  found  In  a  heap  of  old  rubt 
reset  by  the  class  of  1900, 

Several  prizes  and  scholarships  are  offered 
students  of  the  Academy.  The  senior  who  has  thf 
average  in  the  mathematical  course  will  receive  th 
Davidson-Sears  Mathematical  Prize,  This  prize 
of  a  gold  medal  or  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold 
year  the  Elgin  Patriotic  Memorial  Association  of 
prizes  to  the  two  students  of  the  Academy  who  sh; 
the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  character  of  som 
American  to  be  chosen  by  the  Association.  The  fii 
consists  of  three  dollars;  the  second  of  two  dollars 
year  the  student  who  graduates  from  the  Acadci 
partment  with  the  highest  average  scholarship  is 
a  scholarship  affording  one  year's  free  tuition  in 
Wheaton,  Illinois  Colleges  and  University  of  Chic; 
offer  scholarships  on  the  same  basis. 

As  early  as  June  23,  i  S93,  the  board  of  trustees 
ingthat  they  could  no  longer  maintain  the  Acadcm 
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A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  that  institution  as  to  some  connection  between 
the  Academy  and  the  University-  The  committee  visited 
the  University  and  June  30,  1893,  presented  to  the  board 
the  printed  memorandum  of  articles  of  affiliation.  July^3, 
1893,  the  committee  were  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  secure  affiliation  on  the  terms 
proposed  in  the  printed  articles.  On  July  19,  (1893)  *^his 
same  committee  reported  a  conference  with  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Harper  expressed  a  readi- 
ness, the  trustees  guaranteeing  a  sum  adequate  for  current 
expenses,  to  cooperate  with  the  principal  of  the  Academy  in 
arranging  the  courses  of  study  with  reference  to  the 
standard  to  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  school,  and 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  to  consummate  the  affilia- 
tion. 

August  3,  1893,  it  was  resolved  that  the  affiliation  be 
postponed  until  the  Spring  of  1894,  when  it  was  hoped 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  would  make  it  possible 
to  raise  the  large  sum  of  money  requisite  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect.  Thus  matters  stood  until  February  21, 
1899,  when  a  meeting  was  called  to  again  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  affiliation.  The  committee  were  instructed  to  com- 
plete the  affiliation  on  the  basis  outlined  by  the  University. 
A  year  before.  President  Harper,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  board  for  a  new  principal,  sent  to  the  trustees,  Mr. 
George  N.  Sleight,  a  graduate  of  that  University.     The 
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move  was  but  the  realization  of  ideals  long  cherished.  By 
entering  into  close  and  vital  relations  with  one  of  the 
strongest  universities  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  one  of 
the  oldest  educational  institutions  of  the  west  was  placed 
in  the  family  circle  with  colleges  and  academies  whose 
names  are  more  widely  known.  The  city  of  Elgin  had 
long  been  regarded  by  educational  authorities  of  this  part 
of  Illinois  as  a  strategic  point  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  secondary  school  which  should  offer  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  educational  standards  superior  to  the  average 
secondary  school. 

The  Academy  agreed  to  conform  its  courses  of  study  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  University.  The  University 
had  full  charge  of  the  educational  work.  All  teachers 
must  be  approved  by  the  University.  The  examinations 
given  in  the  Academy  were  first  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  papers  read  by  the  University  readers. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
Academy  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Small,  and  Dr.  George  Mead,  the 
officers  of  the  Academy  were  asked  to  add  two  more  teach- 
ers to  the  present  number;  one  to  conduct  the  science  work, 
and  the  other,  the  history  and  French.  More  and  better 
equipment  and  new  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemis- 
try were  required.  On  Feb.  21,  the  trustees  voted  to  meet 
the  requirements. 


1  . 1. 
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of  January  29,    1902,  which  shows  that  the  citizens  of 
Elgin  hoped  for  something  higher  than  an  Academy. 

**The  available  endowment  of  the  Elgin  Academy 
for  current  expenses  ceases  this  year,  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  the  school  unless  its  friends  come 
promptly  to  the  rescue,  secure  a  renewal  of  the  old 
subscriptions,  and  the  addition  of  still  other  sub- 
scribers. It  is  a  most  excellent  school  both  as  to 
the  high  grade,  and  the  quality  of  its  teaching  and 
the  high  purpose  and  earnestness  of  its  students.  For 
these  reasons  as  well  as  for  the  honorable  history  of  the 
Academy  it  seems  that  Elgin,  and  all  the  large  territory 
tributary  to  Elgin  should  rally  to  the  support  of  this  good 
school,  and  perpetuate  its  honorable  career  of  service  and 
usefulness  to  the  youth  of  the  Fox  River  Valley.  But  the 
vital  reason  why  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
would  seem  to  be  a  calamity  to  Elgin  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  Elgin  possesses  in  that  old  school  the  germ  which, 
if  kept  alive,  may  grow  into  something  better  than  an 
Academy;  but  if  the  germ  is  allowed  to  die,  we  can  have 
no  hope  for  the  future.  Elgin  already  has  a  first  class 
high  school  with  a  thoroughly  competent  teaching  force, 
and  doing  a  high  grade  of  work.  Both  of  these  institutions 
are  for  secondary  instruction,  and  of  a  necessity  each 
must  largely  duplicate  the  work  of  the  other.  But  if  the 
Academy  is  sustained,  the  time  is  sure  to  come  when  it 
will  relinquish  to  the  high  school  all  of  the  work  of  sec- 
ondary instruction,  and  will  take  up  for  itself  the  work  of 
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I  collegiate  rank.     This  is  the  greatest  educational  ble; 

that  could  befall  the  city  of  Elgin,  for  it  would  brin^ 
I  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education  to  the  very  hom 
I  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  city.  It  would  creai 
I  the  city  an  atmosphere  of  science,  of  art,  of  literature, 
I  of  general  culture." 

The  condition  of  affairs  became  desperate.  T 
I  seemed  to  be  no  other  fate  than  that  the  school  must 
I  cumb  after  so  many  years  of  persistency.    Each  momi 

chapel  the  students  feared  would  be  the  last.     But  in 

fall  of  1902,  the  school  and  its  condition  came  under 
I  notice  of  the  Northwestern  University  authorities,  wh 
I  once  began  an  inspection.  February  17,  1903,  a  com 
I  tee  consisting  of  Dr.  Pelton,  William  Grote,  and  Ge( 
I  N.  Sleight  was  authorized  to  offer  to  the  trustees  of  No 
I  western  University,  the  Elgin  Academy,  with  its  persi 
I  property  and  real  estate  on  conditlon^that  the  said  trus 
I  permanently  maintain  the  Elgin  Academy  as  an  educatii 
I  institution. 

May  22,  1903,  the  committee  reported  that  they 
I  received  the  following  proposition :  "That  Northwes 
I  University  will  take  over  the  Elgin  Academy  and  corn 

it  as  a  school  of  secondary  and  higher  education  or 
I  present  site  on  the  following  conditions:  That  the  trus 
I  of  Elgin  Academy  turn  over  to  the  University,  the  pre 
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contributions  toward  the  running  expenses  of  the  school 
amounting  to  at  least  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  income  received  from  tuition,  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  September  ist,  1903 ;  that  Mr.  G.  P.  Lord 
give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  University  for  the  gift 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  which  he  has  indicated  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Elgin  Academy  is  provided  in  his  will.  The 
foregoing  propositions  were  accepted  by  the  Academy 
trustees;  Mr.  Lord  gave  assurances  of  his  promise; 
while  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Academy  gladly 
responded  to  the  call  for  the  additional  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  transfer  was  effected  July, 
1903.  The  amended  charter  is  still  in  force.  The 
trustees  of  the  Academy  are  elected  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  president  of  the  University  always  being  a 
member.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  University,  as  early  as 
possible,  to  expand  the  curriculum  so  that  it  will  include  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work. 

The  union  of  the  two  institutions  was  finally  celebrated 
with  festivities  December  11,  12,  and  13,  1903.  The 
first  evening  was  devoted  to  a  large  reception  given  by 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Cook,  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
J.  James.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  President 
James  spoke  briefly  of  the  Academy  and  said :  **In  regard  to 
the  academy  in  general.  It  was  the  first  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
public  school,  it  has  been  forgotten.  The  academy  is  the 
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world.  It  has  depreciated  in  value,  and  it  is  now  for  the 
Universities  to  build  it  up.  That  is  what  Northwestern  ex- 
pects to  do  with  Elgin  Academy,  and  a  junior  college  is 
planned  for  Elgin."  Saturday  afternoon  December  12,  a 
large  number  of  persons  gathered  at  the  Academy  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication  of  Lovell  Science  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Seaman,  executor  of  the  Lovell  estate  presented  the  building 
to  the  trustees.  General  John  S.  Wilcox,  probably  the  one 
person  best  acquainted  with  the  school,  spoke  of  its  earliest 
history  with  keen  enthusiasm.  Northwestern  University 
was  represented  by  Mr  .William  A.  Dyche,  ( Business  Man- 
ager of  the  University)  Dean  Holgate,  Prof.  J.  A.  James, 
Prof.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Terry.  The  evening  was 
devoted  to  the  students.  Supper  was  served  in  the  science 
rooms  during  which  Academy  songs  and  yells  were  given. 
Late  in  the  evening  a  great  bonfire  was  built,  and  this  was 
followed  by  fireworks.  Prior  to  the  bonfire,  Mr.  William 
Grote  told  of  the  school  boy's  life  in  Germany,  while 
music  was  furnished  by  the  University  orchestra.  Sunday 
evening  President  James  gave  an  address  at  the  Congre- 
gational church. 

It  is  in  the  rural  communities  that  the  Academy  has  dis- 
covered for  itself  its  greatest  usefulness.  It  appeals  par- 
ticularly to  the  backward  boys  and  girls,  to  those  who  have 
had  poor  advantages,  or  who  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
school  opportunities;  to  the  eager,  sturdy,  industrious 
young  people  from  the  farm.  To  the  west  of  Elgin,  the 
nearest  private  school  of  any  promise  is  at  Rockford,  fifty 
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miles  away;  to  the  south,  at  Aurora,  twenty-two  miles 
distant;  to  the  east  is  Wheaton,  about  the  same  distance, 
while  to  the  north,  there  is  none  nearer  than  Woodstock 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Elgin. 

Unlike  many  institutions  of  its  kind,  the  Academy  has 
survived  the  critical  period  arising  from  the  growing 
standard  of  the  free  public  schools,  and  has  been  conducted 
without  interruption  for  half  a  century.  It  stands  today 
worthy  of  its  founders,  and  of  those  who  have  given  to  it, 
and  have  sacrificed  for  it;  worthy  of  its  long  line  of 
instructors  and  trustees;  full  worthy  of  the  confidence, 
appreciation  and  encouragement  of  the  University,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Elgin.  Institutions  with  such  a  history 
have  shown  their  right  to  live. 

The  principals  of  the  Academy  have  been  as  follows: 

1856-58.     Robert  Blenkiron. 

1858-60  (winter  term).  Jas.  Sylla;  (spring  term) 
Mr.  Blenkiron. 

1860-63.     Clark  Braden. 

1863-65.     C.  C.  Wheeler. 

1865  (spring)  66  (fall  term)  Dr.  I.  H.  Nutting. 

1866  (winter  and  spring  term)  W.  H.  Bridges. 
1866-67.     G.  B.  Cilley. 

1867-70.  A.  S.  Barry. 

1870-81.  A.  G.  Sears. 

1881-83.  A.S.Wilson. 

1883-86.  Prof.  Schmitz. 
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1890-91.  A.  M.  Mattoon. 

1891-97.  A.  G.  Welch. 

1897-98.  G.  P.  Bacon. 

1898-  G.  N.  Sleight. 


Aganized  it,  and  who  continues  after  twenty- 
seven  years  to  be  not  only  the  most  active 
in   its  management,   but  the   most  widely 
known  of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  it. 

During  his  student  days  at  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Robert  McLean  Cumnock  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
elocutionary  and  oratorical  events,  and  became  recognized 
among  his  fellow  students  as  their  best  speaker.  He  was 
not  content  to  have  only  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
institution,  but  spent  hours  each  week  in  practice  and  exper- 
iment. It  was  his  habit  every  day  to  practice  for  an  hour 
before  breakfast  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  college.  In 
this  way  he  developed  the  powerful  and  flexible  voice 
which  has  been  the  wonder  and  inspiration  of  the  many 
generations  of  students  who  have  come  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion. The  eagerness  in  his  work  and  the  originality  of 
his  methods  are  well  illustrated  by  the  device  by  which  he 
learned  how  to  interpret  a  difficult  dramatic  passage  which 
had  proved  especially  troublesome.  To  give  the  scene 
proper  expression  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  a  man 
would  act  when  fearfully  startled  from  sleep.  The  expedi- 
ent young  Cumnock  hit  upon  to  gain  the  knowledge  was 
to  wait  until  his  roommate  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  then 
after  turning  loose  such  a  bedlam  of  noises  as  well  might 
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watch  him  intently  as  he  started  up  and  stared  wildly 
about. 

Though  Doctor  Cumnock's  methods  have  seldom  beea 
so  novel,  they  have  always  been  as  original  and  effective. 
His  success,  and  that  of  his  school,  has  been  due  to  his 
ability  as  a  reader  and  teacher,  and  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  been  a  copyist.  He  has  never  run  after  fads  in 
elocution,  nor  has  he  been  so  unlike  others  as  to  be  peculiar 
or  grotesque.  The  conservatism  which  has  always  dom- 
inated Doctor's  Cunmock's  art  and  his  business  policy  is 
both  temperamental  and  a  firm  conviction.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  abhorred  the  excesses  that  have 
brought  the  term  elocution  into  disrepute.  So  he  always 
avoids  the  elocutionary  tricks  and  pretentions,  aiming  to  be 
what  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  has  well  called  him,  "an 
interpreter  of  literature." 

After  graduating  from  Wesleyan,  Doctor  Cumnock 
came  to  Northwestern  University  at  the  invitation  of  his 
old  teacher.  Dr.  Miner  Raymond,  who  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing professors  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  For  the  first 
three  years  he  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars 
from  the  University.  His  work  immediately  became  pop- 
ular and  the  fees  from  private  lessons  and  public  readings 
increased  his  income  to  many  times  what  he  received  from 
the  college.  The  popularity  which  he  gained  as  a  young 
man  he  has  maintained  through  all  the  years  since. 
Wherever  you  meet  the  hundreds  of  Northwestern  gradu- 
ates you  hear  Doctor  Cumnock's  name  pronounced  with 
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respect,  while  many  declare  that  no  teacher  did  more  for 
them  than  he.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  older  gradu- 
ates who  have  been  out  long  enough  to  adjust  their  ideas 
of  relative  values,  and  to  understand  that  while  many 
teachers  impart  information,  few  stimulate  and  inspire  a 
student. 

After  ten  years,  or  in  1878,  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory  was  established,  and  though  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Oratory 
when  the  new  contract  was  made  with  the  University  trus- 
tees in  1894,  the  institution,  the  plans,  and  organization  of 
the  school  remained  the  same. 

Before  1878  many  students  had  continued  work  with 
Doctor  Cumnock  for  a  year  or  more,  but  no  prescribed 
course  of  study  had  been  offered.  Beginning  in  that  year, 
however,  students  who  gave  all  of  their  time  to  the  study 
of  elocution  might  receive,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  a 
diploma  from  the  school,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  first  class,  composed  of  two  young  women 
graduated  in  1881,  and  in  the  twenty- four  years  since, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  have  graduated,  and 
thirty-six  have  completed  the  post-graduate  course,  a  one 
year  course  which  was  first  offered  in  1895. 

The  organization  of  the  school  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  school  of  oratory,  and  well  illustrates  Doctor  Cum- 
nock's original  and  effective  methods.  Classes  in  vocal 
culture,  Shakespeare,  and  general  interpretation  of  litera- 
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instruct  the  students  in  rhetoric,  English  literature,  and 
physical  culture.  Included  in  the  price  of  tuition  is  pro- 
vision for  two  private  lessons  each  week.  Here  the  student 
does  his  hardest  and  most  effective  work,  for,  as  Dr.  Cum- 
nock insists,  public  speaking  of  any  kind  cannot  be  success- 
fully taught  without  personal  instruction. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  school.  Doctor  Cumnock  not 
only  taught  his  college  classes,  and  those  in  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  where  he  became  a  professor  in  1868,  and  all  the 
classes  in  his  school,  but  gave  all  the  private  lessons,  and 
for  several  years  gave  public  readings  two  or  three  nights 
a  week  in  neighboring  towns. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Oratory  arc  widely  scat- 
tered, but  most  of  them  are  active  in  some  form  of  public 
speaking.  The  few  who  became  actors  have  done  credit- 
able work. 

Many  like  Dr.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Schell, 
and  Dr.  Burr  Weeden  are  in  the  ministry,  but  many  more 
have  become  the  wives  of  preachers  and  do  no  teaching, 
except  private  lessons  to  one  student,  who,  when  he  comes 
from  his  pulpit  is  likely  to  hear  discussed  some  of  Doctor 
Cumnock's  principles  of  speaking. 
1 1  •  John  G.  Scorer  is  a  Lyceum  lecturer,  giving  all  his  time 

to  the  platform.  Isabel  Garghill  Beecher  is  one  of  the  best 
known  readers  in  the  Lyceum.  Mabelle  Carolyn  Church, 
Mary  Agnes  Doyle,  Helen  Bailey  Babcock,  and  several 
more  have  gained  distinction  in  the  same  field. 

Some  students  took  the  course  for  the  general  culture  it 
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gives,  and  have  not  done  professional  work,  though  these 

are  usually  leaders  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  the 
communities  where  they  live. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Oratory  are  teaching  public  speaking.  Addie  Murphey 
Grigg  ('89)  established  the  Cumnock  School  of  Oratory 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an  institution  which  has  had 
remarkable  prosperity,  and  which  is  an  artistic  center  of 
the  city's  life.  May  Ethel  Neal  ('88)  since  1893  has 
taught  for  Doctor  Cumnock.  Fred  M.  Tisdel  ('91)  is 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Wyoming;  Kate  Wis- 
ner  McCluskey  ('95)  taught  successfully  in  the  school 
until  last  year;  now  she  gives  what  time  she  can  spare 
from  home  duties  to  reading  for  women's  clubs  and 
schools;  Eugene  E.  McDermott  ('90)  is  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  Minnesota;  J. 
W.  Wetzel  ('96)  is  instructor  in  oratory  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity;   Theodore  Irvine   ('98)    is  professor  of  oratory 

in  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Agnes  Law  ('97)  is  Dr.  Cum- 
nock's senior  teacher;  Sylvester  King  ('99)  is  professor 
of  oratory  in  the  Michigan  State  College;  Beulah  Wright 
('00)  is  director  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  Marion  Lamont  ('01)  is 
teacher  of  elocution  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  but 
with  these  an  enumeration  of  graduates  who  fill  important 
positions  has  only  begun. 

Until  1895  ^'1  ^he  work  of  the  school  was  done  in  room 
number  twenty.   University  Hall,  the   assisting  teachers 
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giving  a  part  of  their  instruction  in  rented  rooms  of  pri- 
vate houses  near  the  campus.     In  this  year,  however,  the 
friends  of  Doctor  Cumnock  made  possible  the  beautiful 
Annie  May  Swift  Hall,  designed  especially  for  the  school, 
and  used  exclusively  by  its  students.     Part  of  the  money 
for  the  hall  was  given  by  Gustavus  F.  Swift  as  a  memorial 
to  his  daughter,  Annie  May,  who  died  while  a  student  at 
Northwestern.    In  this  hall  are  the  office,  library,  gynma- 
sium,  teaching  rooms,  assembly  room,  and  practice  rooms, 
all  beautifully  and  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purposes  they 
were  designed.     Here  Doctor  Cumnock  still  enjoins  the 
beginner,  as  he  urged  the  beginners  of  a  quarter  century 
ago,  to  practice  carefully  the  "five  steps  to  become  a  distinct 
speaker,"  to  acquire  a  pistol-like  explosive  in  pronouncing 
one  I  one  I  one  I     From  this  building,  in  the  late  spring 
when  the  windows  of  the  practice  rooms  are  open,  there 
issues  that  medley  of  sounds  which  halts  the  loiterers  on 
the  lake  shore,  who  turn,  wondering  what  it  is  all  about. 
Passing  this  building  at  each  commencement  time  visitors 
stop,  when  they  hear  this  modern  Babel,  and  inquire  of  a 
passing  freshman  what  it  all  means.    Then  the  freshman 
has  his  opportunity  to  pass  along  the  old  explanation  that 
Swift  Hall  is  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 

Through  difficulties  and  discouragements  the  School  of 
Oratory  has  realized  each  year  more  fully  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  its  founder  and  director.  As  Bishop  Vincent 
in  his  address  dedicating  Annie  May  Swift  Hall,  said : 

'language  is  the  condensation  of  all  the  arts  of  expres- 
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sion,  for  language  is  universal,  flexible,  creative,  spiritual. 

*  *  *  It  is  no  slight  office  to  teach  men  and  women 
to  be  true  artists;  to  give  them  power  to  transfer  to  the 
souls  of  contemplative  listeners  the  world  of  life  and  art, 
and  to  kindle  in  them  a  passion  for  beauty  and  truth  and 
goodness." 

To  perform  this  high  office  has  been  the  constant  aim  oi 
the  School  of  Oratory,  and  the  realization  of  its  purpose 
has  given  it  an  exalted  place  among  similar  schools,,  and 
established  it  firmly  as  a  department  of  the  University. 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  Interstate  School  of  Corres: 

Charles  H.  Sylvester 


SINCE  1856,  when  it  began  in  Germany,  organ- 
ized professional  instruction  by  correspondence 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  In 
the  United  States  the  first  systematic  attempts 
at  such  instruction  were  made  by  the  Chautau- 
qua University,  which  grew  out  of  the  Chautauqua  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Circle  in  1 884.  At  that  time  many  teach- 
ers of  national  reputation  established  the  work  on  so  popu- 
lar a  basis  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  origin 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  though  it  had  not  been  success- 
ful financially.  Other  organizations  of  a  different  type 
however,  were  soon  ready  to  proceed  with  it. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  the  first  of  the  estab- 
lished colleges  to  take  up  correspondence  work.  In 
the  year  1904  its  faculty  offered  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
courses  which  extended  into  thirty  different  departments. 
More  than  seventeen  hundred  students,  representing  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries,  were 
enrolled.  According  to  the  plan  of  this  University,  a  stu- 
dent may  do  by  correspondence  one-third  of  the  work 
required  for  his  degree,  but  he  may  take  no  more  than  two 
studies  at  any  one  time.  No  preparatory  courses  are 
offered.  In  this  respect  the  practice  of  Chicago  University 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  affiliated  school  of  North- 
western University,  for  in  the  latter  only  preparatory 
branches  are  offered.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  enterprising  stu- 

349 
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I  dent  in  almost  ever)'  branch  between  the  end  of  the  g 
I  mar  school  and  graduation  from  college.  , 

I  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  has  an  ally  in 
I  American  School  of  Correspondence,  in  which  a  large  r 
I  ber  of  technical  courses  are  offered,  and  from  which 
I  graduates  receive  full  credit  at  the  Institute.  It  is  posi 
I  for  a  person  to  prepare  himself  completely  by  corrcspi 
I  ence  for  entrance  to  Armour  Institute,  and  large  n 
I  bers  of  students  having  that  purpose  in  mind  have  aire 
I  been  enrolled.  Other  colleges  have  utilized  to  a  gre 
I  or  less  extent  some  form  of  correspondence  instruction, 
I  the  expensiveness  of  conducting  the  school  has  cai 
I  failure  in  many  instances  and  deterred  others  that  wc 
I  willingly  have  taken  up  the  idea  if  they  could  have  affor 

I  it. 

I  The  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence  is  an  inst 
I  tion  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  district  sell 
I  teachers,  of  whom  only  four  per  cent,,  it  is  estimated,  h 
I  had  the  benefit  of  normal  school  training.  For  five  y< 
I  the  school  was  operated  successfully  as  an  tndepend 
I  organization,  having  no  connection  with  any  establish 
I  residence  school;  during  that  time  it  grew  steadily, 
I  courses  of  study  were  several  times  revised  and  new  i 
I  important  ones  were  added  until  the  several  departmt 
I  mentioned  below  were  organized  and  placed  In  work 
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work,  and  the  attention  of  its  faculty  was  called  to  the 
school  of  correspondence  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  their 
purposes.  Accordingly,  during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
of  1902  the  text-books  of  the  Correspondence  School  were 
submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  a  committee 
selected  by  President  James  from  the  faculty  of  Northwest- 
ern University.  This  committee,  composed  of  Thomas  F. 
Holgate,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  chairman, 
and  Professors  Herbert  F.  Fisk,  James  A.  James,  Charles 
B.  Atwell  and  Henry  S.  White,  reported  favorably  on  the 
character  of  the  text-books  and  the  instruction  offered  by 
the  school  and  recommended  its  affiliation.  Afterward  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  considered  by  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  was  recommended  by  their 
unanimous  vote.  President  James  presented  the  matter  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  after  full  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion the  vote  of  the  board  was  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  project,  and  they  formally  authorized  the  affiliation. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1903,  President  James  notified 
the  Interstate  School  of  the  decision.  Thereupon  the  sev- 
eral text-books  and  courses  of  study  were  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  interested, 
and  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  entrance  credits  were  assigned 
in  the  several  courses  according  to  their  extent  and  value. 
The  president  of  the  Interstate  School  of  Correspond- 
ence is  John  A.  Bellows,  B.  S.,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
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At  the  head  of  the  instnictional  force  is  C.  H.  Syl- 
vester, who  was  formerly  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 
for  Wisconsin,  and  later  State  institute  conductor  and 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin.  W.  F.  Rocheleau,  in  charge  of  the 
Normal  Deparament,  was  formerly  a  State  institute  con- 
ductor in  Minnesota,  later  a  teacher  of  psychology  and 
director  of  the  training  school  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  Other  heads  of  departments, 
instructors  and  teachers  to  the  number  of  sixteen  are  grad- 
uates from  leading  colleges  or  universities,  or  have  had 
special  training  as  instructors  in  the  subjects  they  teach. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Harvard  University,  DePauw  University  and  Iowa 
College  are  all  represented.  Besides  these,  six  graduates 
of  Northwestern  University  are  now  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  addition  to  the  instructors,  a  large  clerical  force 
is  employed  to  care  for  the  recitation  papers  and  conduct 
the  business  of  the  office.  The  central  office  is  at  378  Wa- 
bash avenue,  Chicago,  but  the  editorial  rooms  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  are  at  550  Wilson  avenue. 

The  work  of  the  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence  is 
divided  into  four  departments  as  follows: 

I.  Normal  DeDarment,     In  this  deoartment  are  offered 
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the  special  credits  are  to  be  assigned  by  the  principal  of 
the  Academy  on  presentation  of  the  diploma.  A  special 
course  in  primary  methods  has  been  published  recently. 

II.  Academic  Department.  This  department  gives  col- 
lege preparatory  courses  in  literature,  algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry, solid  geometry,  Latin,  botany,  rhetoric,  physics  and 
ancient,  medieval  and  modem,  and  United  States  his- 
tory. Other  courses  are  in  preparation.  A  person  hav- 
ing a  diploma  showing  satisfactory  work  in  any  one  of 
approved  branches  receives,  without  examination,  credit 
from  the  University  for  his  preparatory  work  in  that 
study. 

III.  Commercial  Department.  New,  original  and  com- 
prehensive courses  in  business  subjects  are  conducted  in  this 
department.  They  embrace  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  shorthand  and 
and  typewriting,  and  were  written  by  Arthur  J.  Taylor,  A. 
M.,  who  for  two  years  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  School.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  prevents  them 
from  being  accepted  in  any  way  by  the  University,  though 
in  some  of  the  academies  affiliated  with  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, special  credits  are  allowed. 

IV.  Pharmacy  Department.  The  Pharmacy  Depart- 
ment offers  a  course  in  pharmacy,  prepared  expressly  for 
the  School  by  Oscar  Oldberg,  the  Dean  of  Northwestern 
University  Pharmacy  School  .  This  course  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  prepare  for  the  examination  given  by 
State  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  leads  directly  toward  at- 
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tendance  in  the  Pharmacy  School.  Certain  cred 
by  the  Dean  are  allowed  by  the  University 
School  to  graduates  of  the  correspondence  cour 

The  text-books  have  been  prepared  exprcs 
School,  and  are  models  of  excellence  in  th< 
adaptability  to  correspondence  work.  Beside 
are  printed  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  specia 
to  the  student,  and  some  are  really  desirable  bo 
library.  This  may  be  said  with  particular  forct 
and  American  Literature  and  the  Historical 
four  courses  last  mentioned,  all  the  courses  of 
and  pharmacy  departments,  the  normal  review 
the  primarymethods  are  entirelythework  of  th( 
held  under  its  own  copyrights.  Instruction  is  | 
other  branches  of  the  academic  department  th 
which  have  been  written  exclusively  for  the 
are  based  upon  approved  school  text  books  f 
the  pupil  with  the  correspondence  text.  It  has 
by  experience  that  the  ordinary  school  texts  a 
able  for  correspondence  instruction  unless  the^ 
much  modified  and  enlarged.  The  companior 
the  school  text  makes  it  satisfactory  to  the  homi 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  as  follow 
student  enrolls,  he  is  furnished  with  his  complet 
or  with  the  first  separate  lessons  of  the  course. 
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When  the  recitation  paper  is  received  by  the  School  of  Cor- 
respondence, it  is  given  to  the  special  instructor  who  has 
charge  of  the  student,  and  is  by  him  carefully  read  and 
marked  in  red  ink  with  such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as 
the  paper  merits.  These  comments  of  the  instructor  are 
not  limited  and  mechanical,  but  are  full  and  personal, 
giving  to  the  student  just  the  help  he  needs,  commending 
the  excellent  features  of  his  work,  criticizing  the  faults  and 
showing  means  of  improvement.  When  the  paper  has 
been  thus  marked,  it  is  returned  to  the  student,  who  then 
has  the  privilege  of  examining  it.  In  certain  courses, 
such  as  rhetoric  and  Latin,  the  revised  and  corrected  papers 
of  the  student  are  returned  to  the  school  for  a  second 
criticism,  after  which  the  student  may  be  required  to  trans- 
cribe his  work  correctly.  Letters  are  written  to  the  pupil, 
and  in  all  cases  any  inquiry  related  to  the  studies  is  cheer- 
fully answered  at  length.  Not  only  is  the  student  taught 
the  subject  matter  of  his  course,  but  in  penmanship,  punc- 
tuation, spelling  and  English  he  receives  particular  instruc- 
tion in  every  case.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
correspondence  work  is  the  practical  drill  in  writing,  inev- 
itable in  this  method.  The  student  pays  a  fixed  price  for 
his  course  which  covers  every  expense  exceot  the  postage 
on  matter  sent  to  the  school. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  usually 
marked,  and  in  certain  courses  a  small  per  cent,  only  of 
the  students  give  up  the  work  before  its  completion;  in 
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nature,  the  per  cent,  of  failures  is  of  c( 

always  surprisingly  limited.  To  those 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  remarka 
relationship  becomes  between  instructor 
confidential  are  the  letters  written  by  the 
uinc  friendly  help  is  given  by  the  former. 

Undoubtedly  the  affiliation  with  Nc 
versity  has  been  of  much  value  to  the  Int 
Correspondence.  Not  only  has  it  reflects 
latter  institution,  but  has  established  in  t 
large  a  feeling  of  general  confidence  in  th( 
School.  Besides  this,  the  examination  c 
study  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  N( 
versity,  and  the  aid  and  assistance  rend 
officers  of  the  Correspondence  School  ha 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
relationship  of  the  schools  has  made  it  p 
the  services  of  members  of  the  collegia 
preparation  of  the  courses  of  study. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  the  full  effect  t 
have  upon  the  University.  Doubtless  the 
indirect  one.  No  student  enrolls  in  the 
School  without  feeling,  in  a  sense,  his  re 
great  University,  and  the  influence  of  s 
widespread  and  effective.  As  many  mc 
the  students  of  the  Interstate  School  ar 
their  feelings  become  enlisted  in  the  pn 
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part  of  their  pupils,  many  of  whom  will  subsequently 
find  their  ways  to  the  University.  Many  letters  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Interstate  School  asking  about  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Northwestern  University,  and  propound- 
ing other  questions  which  show  that  their  interest  has 
been  excited  in  the  College.  Many  of  these  inquirers 
seek  to  remove  conditions  by  taking  up  a  correspond- 
ence course,  and  a  goodly  number  will  succeed.  Besides  all 
this,  there  is,  still,  a  direct  influence,  as  the  records  of  the 
Interstate  School  show.  Within  the  first  year  more  than 
two  hundred  students  made  inquiries  for  preparatory 
courses  in  some  of  the  departments,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  began  their  work  with  a  definite  idea  of 
preparing  for  Northwestern;  not  all,  of  course,  will  reach 
the  University,  and  some  will  doubtless  find  their  way 
to  other  schools.  The  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Medical 
School  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  have  so  far  furnished 
the  largest  numbers  of  inquiring  students.  About  twenty 
ordained  ministers  are  doing  work  in  one  or  more  of 
the  courses,  and  ten  students  at  this  date  are  completing 
preparation  for  the  Medical  School. 

Few  students  expect  to  make  their  entire  preparation  by 
correspondence.  Most  of  those  who  take  up  courses  are 
lacking  in  some  one  or  two  branches,  and  do  not  feel  it 
possible  to  attend  a  preparatory  school  long  enough  to  fin- 
ish their  work.  They  can,  however,  support  themselves  at 
home  and  by  correspondence  bring  up  their  studies  in  one 
or  two  subjects  so  that  on  reaching  the  college  no  condi- 


tions  will  confront  them.    This  is,  perhaps, 
aratory  function  of  the  Correspondence  Scl 

That  the  correspondence  school  really 
many  people  who  are  denied  the  advantaj 
dence  schools  and  yet  who  long  for  advanc 
tion  is  proved  daily  by  the  letters  that  c(Mn 
enrollments  that  are  made.  Sometimes  tht 
Is  pathetic  In  intensity.  The  conditions 
the  students  of  the  correspondence  school  U 
most  favorable,  but  the  work  they  accom] 
ingly  good.  What  they  lack  In  opportunlt 
in  thoroughness  and  vigor  of  application.  ' 
work  certainly  makes  earnest  and  self-rellan 

If  overcoming  difficulties  strengthens 
correspondence  students  must  indeed  grow  ! 
a  thousand  students  taken  without  selecti 
who  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  192  arei 
years  of  age,  and  35  l  are  between  the  age 
and  twenty-five.  The  oldest  student  takln 
a  man  sixty-four  years  of  age;  the  oldest 
is  fifty-nine ;  and  the  youngest  student  Is  a  f 
83 1  of  the  thousand  students  are  alread] 
of  these  47  are  graduates  of  normal  schoc 
now  a  high  school  principal,  is  a  graduate 
two  universities  and  carries  the  degrees  of  N 
Out  of  the  thousand  mentioned,  414  are  c 
their  work  in  a  room  with  other  member 


ing  those  that  were  sent  out  with  their  courses  of  study. 
One  young  lady,  who  is  taking  a  normal  course,  receives 
her  mail  but  twice  a  week.  One  hour  a  day  for  the  pur- 
poses of  study  was  all  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  could 
give.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  thousand  had  not  been  in 
school  for  more  than  three  years,  and  half  of  them  had 
been  away  from  school  more  than  one  year.  One  has  not 
been  in  school  for  twenty-seven  years ;  she  is  supporting  and 
educating  a  family  of  four  children,  but  by  her  corres- 
pondence work  she  has  raised  her  certificate  from  third 
to  first  grade,  and  is  now  working  for  a  professional  cer- 
tificate. One  official  in  a  corporation  finds  when  he  is 
forty-five  years  old  that  his  grammar  school  education  is 
insufficient,  and  is  continuing  his  studies.  About  twenty 
negro  students  have  enrolled  in  the  School  and  are  doing 
excellent  work  under  unfavorable  conditions  at  their  homes 
in  the  south.  Some  of  the  letters  written  in  a  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way  by  the  students,  tell  stories  of  difficulties 
and  privations  overcome  with  a  heroism  that  seeks  no 
praise  but  compels  admiration  from  everyone  who  knows 
the  circumstances.  To  cite  an  extreme  case,  one  girl  who 
is  a  district  school  graduate,  and  has  contributed  to  mag- 
azines, failed  to  send  in  her  lessons  for  a  long  time,  but  con- 
tinued them  after  a  while  in  a  peculiar  handwriting  much 
less  legible  than  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
write.     On  inquiry  she  explained  that  since  she  had  taken 
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to  teach  herself  to  write  with  her  left  hand 
could  continue  her  lessons. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  other 
prove  the  importance  of  this  new  movement  in 
it  evidently  reaches  a  class  of  people  who  mc 
need  it;  and  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm  des 
nition  and  assistance  from  the  University. 

The  Affiliation  of  the  School  of  Correi 
With  the  University.     Records  of  t: 
vERSiTY  Trustees,  Vol.  XII,  p.  344; 
3,  1902. 

'W  proposition  was  received  from  the  Inters 
of  Correspondence  for  affiliation  with  Northw 
versify. 

Moved  by  W.  A.  Dyche  and  seconded  by  _ 
gren  that  said  proposition  be  referred  to  the 
on  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  consideratic 
instructions  to  report  their  conclusions  to  this 
Committee."  Carried. 
December  22,    1902. 

Dr.  E,  J.  James  submitted  a  contract  betw 
western  University  and  the  Interstate  Schoo 
respondence  in  Chicago  with  the  Information  th 
of  said  contract  has  been  considered  and  appro- 
H.  H.  C.  Miller.     Said  contract  is  as  follows: 
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:on  and  Chicago,   and  the  Interstate  School  of  Corres- 
pondence of  Chicago,  111.,  witnesseth  that 
I.  The  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence  agrees : 

1.  To  finance  and  manage  its  educational  work  by  cor- 
respondence without  expense  to  the  University. 

2.  To  publish  in  its  printed  circulars  in  connection  with 
:he  course  of  study  offered  a  statement  of  the  credits 
illowed  by  the  University  for  such  courses. 

3.  To  publish  in  its  printed  circular  a  brief  description 
>f  the  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University, 
luch  description  to  be  approved  by  the  University  author- 
ties  before  publication. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  read  and  corrected  by  approved  critics 
he  recitation  papers  of  such  students  as  may  enroll  and 
o  conduct  the  examinations  of  all  students  applying  for 
Jniversity  credit  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Universi- 

y- 

5.  To  prepare  during  the  coming  year  under  the  super- 
nsion  or  meeting  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
ege  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Northwestern  University  new 
rourses  of  study  in  academic  branches  and  from  time  to 
:ime  as  the  alliance  continues  to  add  such  other  branches 
is  may  be  agreed  upon. 

6.  To  make  no  similar  alliance  with  other  schools  or 
miversitles  except  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Uni- 
rers\t)\ 

II.  The  Northwestern  University  agrees: 
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departments,  except  that  it  is  understood  that  Garrett 
cal  Institute  may  act  independently. 
.  To  give  to  students  bearing  the  diplomas  of  the 
•rstate  School  of  Correspondence  granted  upon  exam- 
tion  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Uni- 
:sity  full  credit  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Libera! 
fts  in  such  academic  branches  as  may  be  approved  for 
ic  purpose  from  time  to  time  by  the  College  faculty. 
3.  To  publish  in  its  annual  catalogues  in  a  separate  par- 
igraph  under  proper  heading  the  names  of  the  approved 
courses  offered  by   the  Interstate  School    of    Correspond- 
ence and  the  credit  which  is  allowed  for  each. 

III.  Both  the  Northwestern  University  and  the  Inter 
state  School  of  Correspondence  agree: 

1.  That  during  the  life  of  this  contract  the  Corn 
pondence  School  shall  be  known  as  the  Interstate  Sch^ 
of  Correspondence  affiliated  with  Northwestern  Unii 
sity. 

2.  That  this  affiliation  shall  continue  until  Octobe 
1903,   and  in  case  either  party  wishes  the  affiliatio 
cease  at  that  date,  said  party  shall  give  to  the  other  r 
*-^  that  effect  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  said  date, 

'  -'-  in  full  force  until  terminated 
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ment,  if  their  work  is  finished  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  its  expiration.  . 

Northwestern  University, 

by 

Interstate    School    of    Correspondence. 

by 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dyche  and  seconded  by  Hon.  J. 
A.  Patten  that  the  aforesaid  contract  be  approved  and 
that  the  proper  officers  of  the  University  be  authorized  to 
execute  the  same.    Carried. 


TV-H 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Woman's  Medical  School 

Eliza  Hannah  Root 


THE  Woman's  Medical  School  was  founded 
in  1870.  It  grew  out  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions that  made  a  strong  demand  for  a 
woman's  medical  college.  Repeated  appli- 
cations were  being  made  for  admission  into 
the  medical  colleges  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere  by  women 
who  desired  a  course  in  medicine  that  would  enable  them 
to  take  a  proper  position  in  the  medical  profession.  In 
1852  Emily  Blackwell  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Rush  Medical  College ;  she  was  denied  admission  the  sec- 
ond year  and  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  The  records 
of  this  case  are  very  incomplete,  but  referring  to  this 
period  of  inquiry  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Medical 
College  for  Women  in  Chicago,  the  late  Professor  Charles 
W.  Earle  says :  "This  much  however,  is  known ;  the  Illinois 
Medical  Society,  saturated  with  the  then  prevailing  preju- 
dices against  female  medical  education  censured  the  college 
for  admitting  women  to  its  institution."  In  July  of  1863, 
Dr.  Mary  H.  Thompson  came  to  Chicago  and  entered 
upon  practice.  The  city  had  at  that  time  inadequate  hos- 
pital facilities.  .  The  Civil  War  between  the  North  and 
South  left  many  women,  soldiers'  wives,  with  children 
helpless  and  destitute.  To  meet  the  demands  for  medical 
care  made  by  these  women  and  their  children  and  by  other 
poor  women  of  the  city  the  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children  was  founded  in  1865.  This  hospital,  organized 
on  a  charity  basis,  soon  won  a  clientele  among  the  poor,  its 
dispensary  and  wards  being  well  patronized.    The  clinical 
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advantages  of  the  hospital  consequently  afforded  the  near- 
est approach  to  an  institution  for  medical  training  that 
was  open,  in  the  west,  to  women  seeking  a  medical  edu- 
cation, and  application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  hos- 
pital for  instruction.  While  the  hospital  could  furnish  ex- 
cellent clinical  advantages  there  was  no  place  provided 
for  giving  didactic  and  laboratory  instruction,  and  no  prop- 
erly organized  body  to  bestow  a  diploma  when  the  course 
was  finished. 

Dr.  Mary  H.  Thompson,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  hospital,  asked  at  two  different  times  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  Rush  Medical  College,  and 
was  refused.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Thompson  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  William  Heath  Byford  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College,  now  the  medical  department  of 
Northwestern  University.  Dr.  Byford  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  women  who  were  asking  for  admission  to 
medical  lectures,  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  faculty, 
giving  the  measure  his  hearty  support.  This  Collq;e 
consented  to  admit  women;  only  four  entered.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  applicants,  pending  the  discussion,  and 
aware  of  the  imcertainty  of  what  the  decision  might  be, 
had  gone  east  to  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  had  given  up  the  idea  of  studying  medicine. 
These  four  women,  one  of  the  number  being  Dr.  Thomp- 
son herself,  attended  lectures  for  one  year  in  the  Chicago 
Medical  College.  Dr.  Thompson,  being  a  graduate  of 
medicine,  received  the  diploma  of  the  institution,  which 
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was  granted  after  some  hesitancy  and  warm  discussion 
upon  the  propriety  of  granting  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  to  a  woman.  Dr.  Thompson  was  the  first  and 
only  woman  for  years  to  hold  a  diploma  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  College.  The  following  year  "mixed  classes" 
were  found  to  be  objectionable  and  women  were  denied 
further  admission. 

This  refusal  together  with  an  increasing  number  of 
applications,  determined  the  founding  of  the  Woman's 
Hospital  Medical  College.  The  rapidity  and  apparent 
ease  with  which  this  College  was  started,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  funds  is  remarkable,  and  is  characteristic  of 
the  enterprise  and  push  that  dominated  the  citizens  of 
a  young  and  growing  city.  Dr.  Byford  was  the  originator 
by  suggestion  and  generous  aid,  of  the  new  College — ^was 
its  founder  in  fact. 

The  first  meeting,  according  to  the  records,  was  held  at 
Dr.  Byford's  office  at  60  State  street,  Chicago,  on  August 
2,  1870.  This  meeting  was  held  for  the  "purpose  of 
considering  the  expediency  of  the  organization  of  a 
woman's  medical  college  of  Chicago."  There  were  eight 
physicians  present  at  that  first  meeting:  Dr.  William  Heath 
Byford,  Mary  H.  Thompson,  Eugene  Marguerat,  R.  G. 
Bogue,  Norman  Bridge,  Charles  Warrington  Earle,  Addi- 
son H.  Foster  and  T.  D.  Fitch.  A  faculty  was  formed 
in  part  that  night,  composed  of  the  persons  present,  with 
Dr.  Godfrey  Dyas  added.  At  this  same  meeting,  a  most 
important  one  in  its  relation  to  the  medical  education  of 
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women,  committees  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  place  in  which  college  work  could  be  com- 
menced in  the  approaching  autunm.  A  little  band  of  nine 
physicians  without  means  was  now  a  medical  college  with- 
out a  home.  But  this  difficulty  was  soon  overcome.  By 
October,  1870,  the  faculty  was  completed  and  a  home 
provided.  The  records  are  very  meager  in  regard  to  this 
important  event,  but  it  is  made  evident  that  some  ceremony 
was  observed,  for  Dr.  Byford  was  chosen  by  the  faculty 
''on  September  12,  1870  to  make  the  opening  address  in  a 
public  hall."  At  this  same  meeting  a  committee  on  "time 
table"  was  appointed. 

The  College  was  founded  under  the  name  of  "The 
Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,"  with  Dr.  Byford 
as  its  president.  Drs.  Byford,  Thompson  and  Dyas  with 
his  high-minded  and  noble  wife  Miranda  B.  Sherwood 
Dyas  were  active  promoters  of  the  new  institution.  In 
an  address  delivered  February  27,  1879,  Dr.  Dyas  said 
of  the  school's  origin,  "Whatever  merit  attaches  to  the 
project,  whether  in  its  incipiency,  in  its  furtherance,  or  in 
its  subsequent  progress,  can  be  claimed  by  no  one  to  the 
same  extent  as  by  Profesor  Byford."  Just  and  true  as 
this  tribute  is  to  one  who  gave  so  much  of  his  life  and 
substance  to  this  institution,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Dr.  Dyas  himself  and  his  wife  took  no  small  part  in  pro- 
moting the  college,  especially  in  its  early  history  and  its 
struggles  with  poverty,  prejudice  and  fire. 

The  first  regular  course  of  letcures  began  with  seven- 
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teen  students,  and  was  given  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 
hospital  above  referred  to,  and  then  located  at  number 
402  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  The  session  was  a 
greater  success  than  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
movement  had  dared  to  hope.  The  year  closed,  1871, 
with  the  first  graduating  exercise.  A  class  of  three  was 
given  diplomas  of  the  College.  All  three  had  taken 
a  first  year's  course  in  other  schools,  two  of  the  number, 
Dr.  Kent,  now  deceased,  and  Dr.  Julia  Cole  Blackman  of 
Geneva,  Illinois,  had  taken  their  first  year  in  the  Chicago 
Medical  College. 

A  Spring  course  from  April  ist  to  July  ist,  1871  was 
held  and  attended  by  fifteen  students.  The  second  ses- 
sion began  October  3d,  1871,  in  rooms  fitted  up  at  num- 
bers I  and  3  North  Clark  Street,  near  the  bridge,  with  the 
following  faculty,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  first  year : 

William  Heath  Byford,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  faculty 
and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  of  women ;  William  God- 
frey Dyas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine;  A.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus 
of  surgery;  Roswell  G.  Bogue,  M.  D.,  professor  of  sur- 
gery; Thomas  D.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics; 
Charles  Warrington  Earle,  M.D.,  professor  of  physi- 
ology; Charles  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  diseases 
of  children ;  Mary  Harris  Thompson,  M.D.,  professor  of 
hygiene  and  clinical  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women;  S. 
C.  Blake,  M.D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and 
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nervous  system;  G.  C.  Paoli,  M.D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics;  S.  A.  Williams,  M.D.,  professor 
of  anatomy;  Norman  Bridge,  M.D.,  professor  of  path- 
ology; Addison  H.  Foster,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgical 
anatomy  and  operative  surgery;  M.  Dclafontanc,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  chemistry;  Samuel  Cole,  M.D.,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  and  otology;  and  P.  S.  MacDonald,  M.D., 
professor  of  anatcnny.  Six  of  this  faculty  were  clinical 
teachers  at  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  and 
Cook  County  Hospital  respectively.  The  board  of  trustees 
was  chosen  from  the  College  faculty  and  the  Hospital 
Board,  (See  2d  Annual  Announcement,  1871-72)  which 
united  the  two  institutions  in  oneness  of  purpose,  if  not  in 
harmony. 

The  work  of  the  second  session  was  scarcely  well  begun 
when  the  "Great  Fire"  of  October  9,  1871,  swept  away  the 
College  and  hospital  with  all  their  material  belongings. 
The  fire  leveled  the  larger  part  of  the  city,  including  its 
entire  business  portion.  Desolation  and  ruin  seemed 
complete  throughout  the  city.  Although  three-fourths  of 
the  faculty  had  lost  their  homes,  their  offices  and  libraries, 
the  members  convened  on  the  loth  of  October,  amid  the 
smoking  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city,  and  decided  that  the 
College  should  be  continued.  The  students  were  noti- 
fied and  lectures  were  resumed  on  the  West  Side,  the  only 
portion  of  the  city  that  had  escaped  the  fire.  A  residence 
at  341  West  Adams  Street  afforded  shelter  to  the  College, 
while  the  hospital  was  re-established  at  another  residence. 
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600  West  Adams  Street  and  still  standing.  To  this  site 
the  College  was  again  soon  moved. 

In  1872  the  College  was  moved  again,  this  time  to  a 
home  of  its  own,  the  first  in  its  hitherto  checkered  exist- 
ence. This  home  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
as  **the  little  barn."  This  bam  was  of  mean  proportions, 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the  hospital 
and  on  which  the  hospital  now  stands  on  the  Northwest 
comer  of  Adams  and  Paulina  Streets,  Chicago.  The 
bam  as  it  stood  was  kindly  offered  gratuitously  by  the 
hospital  authorities  to  the  faculty  for  a  college  building. 
Enough  money  was  expended  upon  this  shabby  old  bam, 
built  of  wood,  to  make  it  a  fairly  comfortable  and  moder- 
ately convenient  Woman's  Medical  College.  On  the  first 
floor  was  a  small  lecture  room  and  museum.  The  second 
floor  was  used  for  an  anatomical  laboratory. 

There  were  five  classes  graduated  from  "the  little  barn," 
the  members  of  which  have  attained  to  honorable  distinc- 
tion in  the  medical  profession.  Among  those  most  success- 
ful in  practice  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Rosa  Engert  of 
the  Class  of  1873  (there  was  no  class  ready  for  gradua- 
tion in  1872).  Dr.  Engert  was  of  German  birth  and 
a  graduate  of  a  German  school  of  midwifery,  who  settled 
in  Chicago.  Not  satisfied  with  the  limited  training  she 
possessed,  she  availed  herself  of  the  full  medical  course 
offered  by  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  pioneer  women  practitioners.  She 
practiced  medicine  for  many  years  in  Chicago  before  retir- 


ing  to  private  life.  Dr.  Margaret  E.  Holland  of  the  same 
class  served  the  Chicago  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren as  interne  for  one  year  after  she  graduated,  and  then 
went  to  Houston,  Texas,  where  she  has  practiced  for  many 
years  and  has  done  pioneer  work  for  the  medical  woman 
in  a  conservative  southern  cits'.  She  won  the  respect  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  people  and  secured  a  practice  that 
has  brought  her  a  comfortable  competency.  She  has  served 
on  the  Houston  Board  of  Health  and  has  held  other  oflBces 
of  trust. 

Of  the  Class  of  1874  Dr.  Lucinda  Corr  of  Carlinville, 
Illinois,  has  won  distinction  as  a  physician  of  skill  and  has 
been  active  in  philanthropic  work.  She  has  always  been 
an  active  member  of  her  local  medical  society  and  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  and  has  taken  an  honorable 
and  honored  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  of  Illinois, 
where  she  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  husband, 
a  man  of  ability  and  endowed  with  enterprise  and  public 
spirit.  With  him  she  has  been  always  ready  to  promote 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and  the  people  of 
the  State.  Dr.  Lettie  Mason  Quine  of  the  same  class  was  the 
third  medical  missionary'  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  the  first  sent  out  bv  the  Cincinnati  branch.  After 
her  return  from  China  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  William 


Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  who  is  widely  known  and  who 
has  won  a  place  in  college,  hospital  and  society,  excelled  by 
none  and  equalled  by  few.  After  graduation  in  medicine 
she  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiology  in  her  Alma 
Mater  which  she  filled  until  1881.  She  resigned  this  chair 
to  accept  that  of  obstetrics,  which  she  filled  until  1 894,  the 
date  of  her  resignation  from  the  faculty.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  she  was  at  one  time  its  secretary,  at 
another  time  corresponding  secretary  and  served  on  many 
important  committees.  Her  vote  on  questions  of  stand- 
ards is  recorded  in  favor  of  the  highest,  even  when  ex- 
pediency almost  demanded  less  stringent  rules.  She 
founded  the  Chicago  Maternity  Hospital,  a  unique  insti- 
tution, in  that  it  has  connected  with  it  a  training  school 
for  nursery  maids.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  secure  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  was 
always  a  strong  advocate  of  co-education  in  medicine. 

Of  the  class  of  1875,  Dr.  Edith  A.  Root  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  most  prominent.  She  has  practiced  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  done  her  share 
of  pioneer  work  in  winning  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
medical  woman.  Of  the  Class  of  1876  Drs.  Margaret 
Caldwell  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  and  Harriet  E.  Garri- 
son of  Dixon,  Illinois  are  both  conspicuous  examples  of 
successful  achievements  attainable  by  the  medical  woman. 

Leaving  the  alumnae  of  *'the  little  bam''  and  returning 


a  series  of  peqilexing  conditions  a  new  epoc 
tory  of  the  College.  As  early  as  1873  there  w 
dissatisfaction  among  the  students  and  some  c 
regarding  "the  little  bam"  as  a  properly  equi 
building.  Many  means  of  escape  from  the  in 
plexities  of  the  dilemma  were  thought  of, 
which  was  the  idea  of  building  a  new  and 
home.  Union  with  the  Northwestern  Univci 
discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
fer  with  the  University  regarding  the  matt< 
more  than  a  report  "of  progress  made"  ever 
committee's  efforts.  There  was  no  money  fc 
affiliation  or  for  erecting  a  new  building;  stil 
a  new  building  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
prising  and  progressive  members  of  the  fac 
members  earnestly  espoused  the  cause  for  whi 
working  and  were  anxious  to  put  the  College 
substantial  footing.  During  this  same  year, 
were  several  resignations  from  the  faculty; 
corresponding  secretary  was  created  and  D 
Thompson  was  elected  to  fill  the  position;  s 
ments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  en; 
purpose  of  improving  the  existing  standards 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  and  for  graduati 
Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson  was  elected  to  the  cf 
ology.  The  new  building  remained  a  matter 
portance  in  the  minds  of  those  who  strongly 
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measure,  while  others  as  strongly  opposed  it,  believing  it 
to  be  an  unwarrantable  venture. 

The  prospects  for  further  progress  were  certainly  not 
very  encouraging;  funds  were  low  and  some  of  the  most 
desirable  members  of  the  faculty  were  threatening  to  resign 
if  the  building  was  undertaken.  As  an  indication  of  the  fin- 
ancial standing  about  this  time,  we  find  these  figures  for  the 
year  1874:  "receipts  $785;  expenditures  $985,  with  few 
assets''  and  a  debt  on  the  present  building.  This  debt  was 
small  but  most  embarassing.  Notwithstanding  this  rather 
forbidding  outlook,  there  were  those  on  the  faculty  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  means  for  a  new  building  were 
within  reach.  While  desirable  progress  must  remain  at  a 
standstill,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  College  course  must  be 
provided  for.  In  1874,  the  course  was  made  to  consist  of 
twenty-one  weeks  and  holiday  vacations  were  provided  for; 
vacancies  caused  by  resignations  were  filled;  the  summer 
courses  were  continued.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  April 
9,  1873  Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas  was  elected  president 
of  the  college  faculty,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
the  year  1877. 

At  a  meeting  held  early  in  1877  we  find  it  recorded  that 
"Professor  Earle  delivered  the  same  old  speech  on  a  new 
college."  In  1 876  the  financial  situation  was  a  little  easier: 
"Total  receipts  $1,105,  disbursements  $893.93  with  assets 
$533.57;  liabilities,  $555.50."  This  year  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  department  of 
chemistry  for  demonstrations,  said  chair  to  be  filled  by 


Plymon  S.  Hayes.  The  facilities  for  teach 
iously  limited  by  the  financial  stringency  anc 
naturally  complained;  the  building  was  u 
small  for  the  growing  classes  and  for  adequa 
In  May,  1S76  a  committee  was  appointed  fo 
of  considering  a  new  building;  but  little  01 
was  made  on  the  project. 

The  year  1877  proved  to  be  revolutionary 
of  the  College.  In  February  and  March 
things  took  on  a  rather  desperate  aspect.  Tl 
students  had  fallen  off  owing  to  the  restraii 
atism  of  a  large  number  of  the  faculty,  and  tht 
interest  taken  in  the  work  of  teaching.  A  c( 
appointed,  composed  of  Drs.  Byford,  Dyas 
to  investigate  the  institution  in  all  its  bearinj 
ical  instruction.  The  committee  reported  th 
dispensable  to  the  future  progress  of  the  sch 
a  better  building,  better  and  more  apparatu 
attendance  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
new  building  or  rent  a  building  was  now  th 
be  decided.  The  latter  would  involve  a  largi 
of  money  and  would  profit  the  college  littlt 
holdings,  but  there  were  those  of  the  faci 
vocated  the  renting  of  a  building.  The  new 
strongly  urged  by  others.  Affiliation  with 
western  University  was  again  considered  and 
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affiliation  impracticable.  It  was  impossible  to  come  to 
any  agreement,  and  matters  seemed  to  have  come  to  a 
dead  halt.  A  committee  on  reorganization  was  appointed. 
At  a  meeting  held  March  27,  1877  Dr.  Byford,  who  had 
evidently  been  waiting  for  this  opportune  time,  spoke 
warmly  of  the  want  of  apparatus  and  means  for  illus- 
trating the  lectures;  of  the  tardiness  in  attendance  and 
want  of  interest  shown  by  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  of  the  utter  lack  of  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Col- 
lege. A  motion  prevailed  at  this  meeting  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  except  those  on  the  committee,  resign. 
Dr.  Dyas  vacated  the  chair  which  was  now  occupied  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  reorganization. 

The  faculty  as  reorganized  consisted  of  William  Heath 
Byford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  president  and  professor  of  obstet- 
rics; T.  Davis  Fitch,  M.D.,  secretary  and  professor  of 
gynecology;  Charles  Warrington  Earle,  A.M.,  M.D., 
treasurer  and  professor  of  diseases  of  children ;  Isaac  New- 
ton Danforth,  A.M.,-M.D.,  professor  of  pathology;  John 
E.  Owen,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgery;  Henry  M.  Lyman, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
Daniel  Roberts  Brower,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  and  nervous  diseases;  Sarah 
Hackett  Stevenson,  M.D.,  corresponding  secretary  and 
professor  of  physiology;  David  Wilson  Graham,  A.M., 
M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy;   and  Plymon  S.  Hayes,  M. 
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invited  to  places  on  the  faculty  of  the  reorganized  College, 
among  them  Dr.  Mary  H.  Thompson,  who  was  invited  to 
the  chair  of  clinical  medicine,  but  refused  to  accept.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  missed  opportunity,  for  the  doctor  had 
full  control  of  the  clinical  material  at  the  Chicago  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  which  was  the  one  institution 
where  women  could,  or  should  have  obtained  access  to 
bedside  clinics,  a  privilege  sparingly  enjoyed  by  students 
of  the  men's  colleges;  and  clinical  teachers  were  in  great 
demand. 

The  faculty  organized,  it  now  became  necessary  to  form 
a  plan  that  would  secure  the  necessary  means  for  building. 
The  new  organization  was  unanimous  for  a  new  building 
and  began  business  with  ten  dollars  in  its  treasury. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  new  faculty  organized  a  stock  com- 
pany among  its  members  in  June,  1877  ^^^  became  incor- 
porated under  the  name  **The  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Chicago."  All  organic  connection  with  the  hospital 
was  thus  severed.  A  fair  sized  modem  residence  at  337 
and  339  South  Lincoln  Street  was  purchased  and  remod- 
eled into  a  very  complete  college  building.  This  building 
contained  two  amphitheatres,  a  comfortable  anatomical 
laboratory,  and  a  fairly  well  equipped  chemical  laboratory. 
It  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  previous  accomoda- 
tions. Indeed,  it  placed  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Chicago  among  the  recognized  colleges  of  medicine  in 
a  securer  position  than  it  had  had  before.  Drs.  Byford 
and  Earle  were  happy ;  their  long  contemplated  plans  had 
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matured.  Classes  doubled  in  size,  perfect  harmony  pre- 
vailed, and  the  school  prospered.  The  increase  in  require- 
ments and  the  growing  demands  for  better  opportunities 
soon  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  and  larger  building, 
which  was  completed  in  1890.  The  old  building  was  re- 
modeled for  laboratory  and  dispensary  purposes  and  was 
connected  directly  with  the  new  one.  The  new  building 
had  two  amphitheatres,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  new  laboratories,  and  additional  con- 
veniences. From  a  penniless  and  despised  institution,  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  had  grown  into  a  well  equipped 
institution  with  valuable  property  holdings,  and  its  earn- 
ings provided  for  all  incidental  and  running  expenses  and 
a  fair  dividend  on  the  money  expended.  Hard  work  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  stockholders  had 
brought  about  this  desirable  end. 

With  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  public  senti- 
ment concerning  the  admission  of  women  to  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  with  the  high  standing  which  the 
school  itself  had  attained,  it  now  seemed  desirable  on  the 
part  of  Northwestern  University,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
College,  that  the  two  should  become  allied.  In  1892  the 
college  was  made  a  department  of  the  University  and  as- 
sumed the  name  "Northwestern  University  Woman's 
Medical  School,"  to  be  '^conducted  as  a  regular  school  of 
medicine  for  the  education  of  women  only."*     **By  the 

♦CONTRACT  WITH  THE  WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF 

CHICAGO 
Whereas,   The   authorities   of    Northwestern   University   and   the 
authorities  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago  have  appointed 
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action  of  the  University  authorities  the  former  graduates 
of  the  Woman's  Medical  College"  were  **made  alumnae 
of  the  University.''     The  last  and  22d  annual  announce- 

the  undersigned  as  committees  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  union  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago  with  the  University,  now 
therefore,  this  preliminary  agreement  is  entered  into  by  the  contracting 
parties.     It  is  agreed: 

First,  That  the  authorities  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  will 
execute  to  the  University  a  warranty  deed  of  all  the  real  prop- 
erty and  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the 
said  Woman's  Medical  College,  the  same  to  be  free  from  all  incum- 
brances of  any  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  will  transfer  and  make  over  to  the 
University  the  good  will  of  the  said  Medical  College. 

Second,  That  the  authorities  of  the  University  agree  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  in  such  denominations  as  the  authorities  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  desire.  The  said  bonds  to  be  payable  in 
twenty  years,  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  real  property  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College. 

It  shall  be  specified,  however,  that  the  University  shall  have  the 
right  to  call  in  the  said  bonds,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  issuance.  And  the 
authorities  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  agree  to  accept  the  said 
bonds  in  full  payment  for  the  property  transferred  by  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  accordance  with  the  first  article  of  this  agreement. 

Third,  The  University  will  guarantee  that  so  long  as  it  maintains 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  it  will  conduct  it  as  a  regular  school  of 
medicine    for   the   education   of   women. 

Fourth,  The  University  will  assume  the  obligations  of  the  Wom- 
an's Medical  College  as  to  the  endowed  scholarships  already  in  existence 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  College. 

Fifth,  Tlic  University  will  agree  that  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  may  make  nominations  to  the  Executive  Committee  or 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  persons  for  membership  in  the  faculty, 
and  such  other  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  authorities  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
may  take  the  income  arising  from  the  school  for  the  year  1891-92,  and 
that  they  shall  discharge  all  the  obligations  incurred  prior  to  September 
I,  1892. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
D.  R.   Dyche, 
N.  S.  Davis,  Jr. 
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ment  of  the  College  exhibited  a  list  of  1 1 7  students ;  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  the 
23d  of  the  institution  (1902-1903)  presented  a  total  of 
125  students.  The  University  made  additions  to  the  build- 
ings at  a  considerable  expense;  a  chemical  laboratory  and 
commodious  dispensary  rooms  and  a  suitable  drug  room 
were  provided.  The  school  continued  prosperous  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  number  of  students  began  to  fall  oflf 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  co-education  in  other 
medical  colleges  that  heretofore  had  closed  their  doors  to 
women.  Work  formerly  done  without  pay  was  now  paid 
for  at  good  salaries.  As  a  financial  investment  the  school 
began  to  decline  each  year  and  the  University  closed  the 
school  and  sold  the  property  in  1902. 

Dr.  Byford  served  the  College  as  president  until  hit 
death  on  May  21st,  1890,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Charles  Warrington  Earle.  When  the  College  was 
merged  with  the  University,  Dr.  Earle  was  made  dean  of 
the  faculty  by  the  University  trustees,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  his  death  in  1894.  Of  all  those  who  gave 
so  much  to  the  school  for  its  maintenance  and  growth, 
to  no  two  men,  often  assuming  heavy  responsibilities,  can 
so  much  credit  be  given  as  to  Byford  and  Earle.  With 
untiring  energy  the  latter  pushed  forward,  with  the  for- 
mer a  steady  and  strong  vis  a  tergo.  Both  lived  to  see 
their  pet  project  consummated  and  recognized  as  a  med- 
ical school  classed  with  the  best,  and  both  were  called 
home  before  it  closed. 
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After  Dr.  Earle's  death,  Dr.  I.  N.  Danforth,  always 
ready  to  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  was  appointed  Dean 
and  continued  In  office  until  1899  when  he  resigned.  He 
took  an  active  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Methodist  scholarships  to  the  school,  for 
the  education  of  medical  missionaries  was  largely  due  to 
his  Influence  and  that  of  his  noble  wife,  Elizabeth  Skelton 
Danforth,  who  always  lent  her  hearty  support  to  the  doc- 
tor In  his  work  connected  with  the  Woman's  Medical 
School. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Marie  Josepha  Mergler  who 
held  the  office  until  her  death  on  May  18,  1901.  Dr. 
Eliza  H.  Root,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  class  of  1882, 
was  appointed  dean  by  the  University  trustees  and  went 
out  of  office  with  the  closing  of  the  school.  Dr.  Root 
matriculated  In  1879  ^"^  never  severed  her  connection 
with  the  school,  serving  as  assistant  lecturer,  professor  and 
dean  until  the  school  was  closed.  Dr.  John  RIdlon  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Mergler  as  secretary  of  the  faculty  and  execu- 
tive committee  in  1899  and  continued  In  office  until  the 
school  closed. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  school  has  not  been 
small  nor  indifferent.  Early  In  Its  history,  missionary 
societies  began  to  inquire  for  terms  for  the  Instruction  of 
their  students  to  serve  as  medical  missionaries.  Fees  were 
reduced  one-half  for  these  students  when  the  institution 
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training  these  students  received  made  it  a  desirable  and 
profitable  measure  for  the  missionary  societies  to  establish 
scholarships  for  the  education  of  their  medical  mission- 
aries. 

In  1884  a  scholarship,  The  Grace  Chandler  Scholarship, 
was  created  by  Mrs.  Chandler,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  for 
the  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Northwest,  secured  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sarah 
Cummings-Porter,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  Dr.  D. 
W.  Graham.  Other  scholarships  were  founded  from  time 
to  time  as  follows : 

The  Emily  W,  N.  Scofield  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Scoficld 
of  Elgin,  Illinois,  for  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

The  fV Oman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  (of 
the  Congregational  Church.) 

The  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Southwest, 

The  Elizabeth  Skelton-D  an  forth  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. This  last  scholarship  was  founded  by  Professor  I.  N. 
Danforth,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  her  long  and  active  interest  in  all  that  related  to 
the  education  of  women. 

The  Lucy  S.  Ingalls  Prize  Scholarship,  This  scholar- 
ship was  founded  by  Professor  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  original  work  in  medical  science 
and  to  promote  higher  medical  education.     It  was  con- 
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ferred  only  upon  students  possessing  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  a  degree  of  equal 
rank,  from  some  first-class  college  or  university. 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  college 
toward  the  medical  missionary  and  of  the  missionary 
scholarships,  the  alumnae  of  this  school  include  some  fifty 
women  medical  missionaries  who  are  working  or  have 
worked  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Persia,  Africa, 
Mexico,  Alaska,  and  at  home.  China  alone  has  been 
supplied  with  twenty-two  medical  women  from  this  school. 
The  first  woman  sent  out  was  Dr.  I..ettie  Mason  Quine, 
previously  mentioned.  Dr.  Estelle  Akers-Perkins  of  the 
class  of  1 88 1  was  the  second  and  is  still  in  Pekin,  China. 
Dr.  Anna  Denis  Gloss  of  the  class  of  1885  was  sent  out 
to  relieve  Dr.  Akers;  she  also  is  still  at  Pekin.  Boxer 
uprisings,  plague  and  famine  have  in  no  way  deterred  the 
woman  medical  missionary  from  the  work  in  which  she 
engaged  heart  and  soul.  Of  the  number  sent  out,  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  date  only  two  have  died  in  the  field :  Dr. 
Anna  Larson,  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board ;  and  in 
Japan  Yasu  Hishe  Kawa,  a  native  Japanese  sent  to  Amer- 
ica to  receive  her  medical  education  in  this  school.  She 
was  sent  by  one  of  the  school's  alumnae  who  had  gone  to 
Japan  as  a  medical  missionary.  Two  have  died  since  their 
return  home.  These  medical  missionaries  are  all  in  charge 
of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  where  they  train  native 
women  as  "helpers"  in  their  work  of  caring  for  the  poor 
and  sick  and  teaching  the  gospel.     Drs.  Ellen  M.  Lyon 


only  examples  of  the  faithful  and  persevering  workers  that 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  Woman's  Medical  School  by 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  other  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies. 

Turning  from  the  foreign  field  to  the  home  workers,  we 
find  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  filled  or 
are  filling  hospital  and  other  positions  involving  responsi- 
bility and  skill.  The  graduates  of  this  school  were  the 
first  and  only  women,  thus  far,  to  secure,  by  competitive 
examinations,  the  position  of  interne  in  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Mary  E.  Bates,  now  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was 
the  first,  and  received  her  appointment  in  1881.  She 
has  been  followed  by  seven  others,  all  of  whom  filled  their 
terms  of  service  with  credit.  At  least  four  other  women 
have  won  place  as  alternates.  Positions  were  gained  in 
other  institutions  by  these  earnest  women.  The  first  woman 
to  pass  the  examination  for  the  position  of  interne  in  the 
public  institutions  at  Dunning,  Illinois,  was  Marie  J. 
Mergler,  class  of  1879.  She  passed  with  high  credit  and 
was  recommended  by  the  County  Commissioners  for  the 
appointment,  which  was  never  confirmed,  because  she  was 
a  woman.  '*We  believe  that  nothing  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  College  was  so  conducive  to  the  high  rank  which 
it  attained,  as  the  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  fairly  test  their  ability 


The  majority  have  been  and  are  successful.  Many  have 
filled  and  are  filling,  with  credit,  positions  in  state  institu- 
tions of  other  states.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
is  Dr.  Anna  Burnet  of  Iowa,  well  known  among  alienists. 

The  alumnae  have  an  organized  association  which 
erected  a  marble  portrait  bust  of  *'Dr.  Byford,  the  first 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College," 
soon  after  his  death,  and  hung  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Earle  in 
the  faculty  room  of  the  College  building.  It  also  owns 
a  library,  the  Earle  Memorial  Library,  of  sotne  600 
volumes  that  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Death  has  called  aw^ay  a  considerable  number.  Among 
these  we  find  the  name  of  our  lamented  friend  Marie 
Josepha  Mergler,  who  by  persistent,  hard,  and  faithful 
w^ork,  rose  to  an  honored  place  among  the  foremost  sur- 
geons of  the  west,  and  who  won  the  confidence  of  the  med- 
ical profession  at  large.  She  w^as  an  active  member  of  local 
and  state  medical  societies.  She  began  teaching  in  her  Alma 
Mater  after  graduation  and  filled  the  chairs  of  histology, 
materia  medica,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.H.  Byford 
in  1 890,  the  chair  of  gynecology,  w^hich  she  held  to  the  time 
of  her  death  in  May,  1901.  She  was  secretary  of  the  fac- 
ulty from  1885  to  1899,  w^hen  she  was  appointed  dean  of 
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tion  by  the  faculty  of  the  school.  Dr.  Mergler  was  prompt 
and  faithful  to  duty  and  never  betrayed  a  trust  or  confi- 
dence. She  was  a  practical,  comprehensive  teacher,  and 
an  excellent  general  physician  and  surgeon,  a  true  and 
noble  woman. 

The  first  of  the  alumnae  to  be  made  a  professor  in  her 
Alma  Mater  was  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  who  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  physiology.  At  no  time  was  the  fac- 
ulty without  a  fair  quota  of  teachers  chosen  from  the 
alumnae.  Some  eight  or  ten  served  simultaneously  as  full 
professors  while  many  others  served  as  associate  profes- 
sors, instructors,  and  assistants. 

Medical  literature  has  profited  by  the  scientific  works  of 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School.  No  books  of  note 
have  been  given  to  medical  literature  by  the  alumnae.  Sev- 
eral valuable  essays  have  been  written  on  medical  subjects 
that  have  arrested  professional  attention.  Clinical  medi- 
cine has  been  made  richer  by  the  numerous  clinical  reports 
written  and  published  by  alumnae  in  leading  medical 
journals.     A  positive  impression  has  been  made  in  the 
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To  judge  from  the  portrait  now  hanging  in 
the  President's  office,  Eliza  Garrett  who 
founded  the  Institute  was  a  woman  of  rare 
intelligence  and  amiability.  Painters,  how- 
ever, flatter;  it  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to 
learn  from  other  sources  of  her  thoughtful  goodness  and 
beautiful  piety.  The  portrait  of  John  Dempster  depicts  a 
different  character;  energy,  intrepidity,  shrewdness,  indi- 
viduality, invincibility  of  purpose,  are  plainly  written  upon 
the  rugged  features;  there  is  a  touch  of  humour  upon 
them,  but  they  are  more  strenuous  than  amiable.  These 
two,  Eliza  Garrett  and  John  Dempster,  were  the  creators 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Evanston.  And  Eliza 
Garrett,  chiefly,  for  Dr.  Dempster  chose  Evanston  for  the 
site  of  a  biblical  school  in  the  west  because  he  had  learned 
of  Mrs.  Garrett's  intention  to  devote  a  large  property  to 
such  an  use. 

Mrs.  Garrett  had  been  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Peter  Borein,  a  young  preacher  from  Tennessee,  who 
belonged  to  the  type  which  has  brought  to  Methodism  its 
finest  fruit,  the  type  that  labors  for  knowledge  and  for 
souls,  that  bemoans  its  deficiences  only  to  accumulate  more 
power.  To  Mrs.  Garrett  he  expressed  the  hope  that  other 
young  ministers  might  find  better  facilities  for  prepara- 
tion; and  she,  after  consultation  with  her  pastor  John 
Clark,  and  her  former  pastor  Henry  Crews  (and  Dr.  D. 
P.  Kidder  who  had  heard  of  her  deliberations)  decided 
to  devote  a  property  estimated  in  1856  to  be  worth  $300,- 
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ooo  to  found  and  endow  the  Institute  that  bears  her  name. 
For  this  Institute  a  charter  was  approved,  February  15, 
1855.  And  in  November  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Garrett 
executed  a  codicil  to  her  will  confirming  to  the  Institute 
thus  chartered  the  devises  for  a  biblical  institute  which 
she  had  made  in  her  will  and  testament  of  December  2, 
1853.  Meanwhile  strenuous  and  shrewd  John  Dempster 
had  begun  his  school.  John  Clark,  Philo  Judson,  Orring- 
ton  Lunt,  John  Evans  and  Grant  Goodrich  supported  him, 
agreeing  to  provide  a  building  and  $1,600  annually, 
Dempster  to  find  teachers  and  students,  and  the  rest  of  the 
needed  money.  The  earliest  building,  60  by  32,  was 
erected  in  1854  and  enlarged  in  1856.  It  stood  for  25 
years,  when  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
building  was  dedicated  in  January,  1855,  ^^^'  Garrett 
being  present.  For  the  gracious  woman  was  denying  her- 
self luxuries  and  comforts  that  the  little  school  might  pros- 
per. Dr.  Dempster  had  obtained  the  services  of  William 
Goodfellow,  A.  M.,  and  William  O.  Wright,  A.  M.  The 
first  term  began  with  four  students,  the  second  with  twelve. 
The  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  was 
twenty-eight. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Garrett  was  stricken  with  disease; 
informed  that  death  was  near,  she  accepted  the  future  with 
serene  confidence  and  passed  away  in  holy  triumph,  repeat- 
ing to  herself  and  her  friends  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  My 
Soul!" 

In  1856  the  school  started  by  John  Dempster  was  passed 
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over  to  the  trustees  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Daniel 
P.  Kidder  becoming  professor  of  practical  theology  and 
Henry  Bannister,  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In 
the  same  year  the  Institute  was  officially  recognized  by  the 
General  Conference  and  the  Bishops  were  requested  to  act 
as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  trustees. 

An  examination  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  will  make  it  plain  that  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute  must  remain  forever  a  school  of  the  Metho^ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  It  can  never  be  absorbed  by  any 
University  or  surrender  to  any  other  institution  any  por- 
tion of  its  independence.  It  is  not  and  can  never  become  a 
part  of  Northwestern  University;  for  this  is  precluded  by 
its  charter  and  by  Mrs.  Garrett's  will ;  although  its  build- 
ings are  upon  a  portion  of  the  University  Campus  given 
for  its  use  in  perpetual  leasehold;  and  although  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  institutions  have  been  always  intimate  and 
friendly  and  helpful  to  each  other. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Johnston  was  appointed  teacher  of  a 
preparatory  department  in  1856  and  was  succeeded  in 
1857  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Hemenway  who  subsequently 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  biblical  literature.  In 
1 86 1  the  name  of  Bishop  Simpson  appeared  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  faculty  and  continued  to  appear  thus  until 
1866.  Dr.  Dempster  died  in  1873,  after  a  career  note- 
worthy and  fruitful  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  department  of  Systematic  Theology  by  a  man 


Dr.  Kidder's  name  disappears  from  the  catalogue  of 
1 87 1,  he  having  accepted  a  chair  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1873  appears  for  the  first  time  the  hon- 
ored name  of  William  X.  Ninde. 

The  Chicago  fire  threatened  for  a  while  greatly  to 
impair  the  resources  of  the  Institute;  but  the  church,  east 
and  west,  came  to  its  relief.  Heck  Hall,  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Ladies  Centenary  Association 
had  been  dedicated  July  4,  1867.  With  this  building  the 
name  of  Frances  Willard  is  inseparably  connected,  as  she 
was  secretary  of  the  association  to  which  the  building 
owed  its  inception  and  completion.  It  afforded  ample  facil- 
ities for  that  time  and  the  Institute  seemed  to  be  thor- 
oughly secured  for  the  future  when  the  fire  destroyed  the 
stores  that  had  been  erected  upon  the  ''Wigwam"  ground 
and  left  in  their  stead  a  debt  of  $92,000.  The  church  at 
large  contributed  $62,000  and  a  larger  block  of  stores  was 
erected  in  1872.  This  however  involved  the  Institute  in 
serious  financial  straits,  and  in  1879  Dr.  William  C. 
Dandy,  as  financial  agent,  succeeded  in  obtaining  numer- 
ous gifts,  among  them  $30,000  from  Mrs.  Cornelia  Miller 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  practical  theology.  To 
this  chair,  first  occupied  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Ninde,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Ridgaway  was  elected  in  1882. 
These  two  distinguished  men  resembled  each  other  in 
beauty  of  character,  in  tender  sympathy  with  struggling 
students,  and  in  charm  of  manner.  They  had  both  been 
beloved  pastors  and  effective  preachers.     Each  of  them 
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was  eloquent  in  his  own  way;  each  of  them  was  helpful 
and  inspiring  in  the  class  room.  Each  in  his  turn  became 
president  of  the  School  and  Dr.  Ridgaway's  persistent 
industry  was  rewarded  with  the  present  Memorial  Hall 
(erected  in  1887)  in  which  is  housed  the  valuable  library 
of  the  Institute  and  in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  extraor- 
dinary exercises  of  the  school  are  conducted. 

The  chair  of  practical  theology  included  originally  his- 
torical theology  also.  A  separate  chair  was  created  for 
the  latter  to  which  in  1885  the  trustees  called  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Bennett,  a  man  of  noble  presence,  exalted  character, 
and  great  attainments  as  a  scholar.  In  his  short  term  of 
service  (he  died  in  1891)  he  impressed  himself  upon  the 
Institute  as  few  men  could.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will 
not  permit  the  writer  to  characterize  properly  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men,  beginning  with  Dempster  and  Bannister, 
who  have  adorned  its  faculty  and  the  living  must  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

The  original  trustees  were  Grant  Goodrich,  Orrington 
Lunt,  John  Evans,  Philo  Judson,  and  Stephen  Keyes;  to 
these  Luke  Hitchcock  was  added  in  1859.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  their  services,  espe- 
cially the  services  of  Orrington  Lunt  for  so  long  a  time  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  School.  He  prayed  for  its 
prosperity;  he  watched  over  its  interests.  It  was  a  chief 
object  of  his  thoughtful  care,   for  which  he  spared  no 
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It  is  the  pride  (and  the  proper  pride)  of  the  trustees 
of  Garrett  that  the  unanimity  of  the  board  has  been  in  all 
these  fifty  years  unbroken.  They  have  consulted  together 
freely  but  in  every  important  action  they  have  been  a  unit. 
To  this,  no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  their  great  success 
in  preserving  and  increasing  the  property  confided  to  them 
and  in  conducting  the  school  to  its  present  eminence. 

In  the  fifty  years  of  the  Institute's  existence  they  have 
carried  it  through  more  than  one  critical  situation  and  by 
their  prudence  and  generosity,  and  by  their  conservative 
and  sagacious  management  the  original  endowment  has 
greatly  increased  in  value.  Meanwhile  the  expenses  of  the 
school  have  steadily  swollen  until  they  have  reached  more 
than  $30,000  annually.  From  the  four  students  with 
whom  Dr.  Dempster  started  the  number  has  grown  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  And  in  the  fifty  years  nearly 
completed  more  than  3,600  persons  have  entered  the  sem- 
inary. Of  these  800  and  more  have  finished  a  three  years* 
course,  and  more  than  four  hundred  have  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Of  this  number,  three  are 
bishops,  one  is  editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald,  more  than 
thirty  are  presidents  or  professors  in  colleges  and  schools, 
and  more  than  forty  have  worked  in  the  missionary  field. 
Most  of  the  graduates  are  pastors;  many  occupying  con- 
spicuous pulpits  and  nearly  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
evangelistic  zeal.  The  early  records  of  the  Institute  dis- 
play a  surprising  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
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Its  undertakings  was  a  Pastors'  Theological  Union  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Commencement;  this  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  Congress  which  Is  a  notable  feature 
of  the  present  summer  school,  begun  in  1904.  Equally 
noteworthy  is  their  early  forecast  of  the  necessity  of  instruc- 
tion In  and  for  missions.  The  Manual  of  Information 
published  by  the  trustees  in  1857  Is  indeed  a  remarkable 
document.    It  sets  forth  in  plain  terms : 

1.  That  the  Institute  embodies  a  working  Home  Mis- 
sionary organization  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
regions  surrounding. 

2.  That  It  Is  designed  to  be  a  training  school  for  foreign 
missionaries. 

3.  That  its  course  of  study  is  at  once  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive. 

4.  That  its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  practical  talent  of 
Its  students;  to  make  thinking,  speaking,  acting  men  and 

5.  That  the  location  of  the  Institute  is  finely  adapted  to 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  church. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  period  a 
clearer  vision  of  the  coming  greatness  of  Chicago  and  of 
the  far  west. 

To  the  ideal  set  forth  in  this  manual,  faculty  and  trustees 
have  been  true  and  faithful.  They  have  increased  depart- 
ments, enlarged  the  library,  broadened  the  courses,  but 
always  with  the  one  end  in  view,  an  efficient  ministry.  "In 
the  empire  of  mind  here  set  up,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
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enthroned  above  all  human  instrumentalities."  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  founders  and  such  is  the  prayer  of 
their  successors. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  trustees  since  the 
chartering  of  the  schools : 

Grant  Goodrich 1855-1889 

Orrington  Lunt 1855-18^7 

John  Evans 1855- 1859 

Philo  Judson  1855-1861 

Stephen  P.  Keyes 1855-1865 

Luke  Hitchcock 1859-1899 

Hooper  Crews  1861-1871 

Thomas  M.  Eddy 1861-1869 

John  V.  Farwell 1866-1871 

E.  H.  Gammon  1869- 1891 

Charles  H.  Fowler 1871-1879 

A.  E.  Bishop  1^1-1880 

S.  H.  Adams  1879-1884 

William  Deering iffio- 

Robert  D.  Sheppard 1884- 

Oliver  H.  Horton 1889- 

William  C  Dandy  1891-1894 

Frank  M.  Bristol  1894-1898 

Frank  P.  Crandon  1897- 

Amos  W.  Patten  1898- 

Polhemus  H.  Swift 1899- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  from  the  begin- 
ning: 

John  Dempster 1854-1863 

William  Goodfellow  1854-1856 

William  C  Wright  1854-1856 

Daniel  P.  Kidder  1857-1870 

Henry  Bannister 1857-1883 

Francis  D.  Hemenway  1857- 1884 

Miner  Raymond  1864-1897 

Robert  L.  Cumnock 1869- 

William  X.  Ninde 1872-1884 

Henry  B.  Ridgaway 1882- 1895 
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Charles  F.   Bradley   1883-1901 

Milton   S.   Terry    1884- 

Charles  W.  Bennett  1885-1891 

Charles  Horswell   1887-1902 

Charles  J.  Little 1891- 

Solon  C.  Bronson 1896- 

Charles  M.  Stuart 1896- 

Doremus  A.  Hayes   1896- 

Frederic  C.  Eiselen   1902- 

Of  these  the  heads  of  departments  have  been  as  follows: 

Systematic  Theolog>'.     John  Dempster,  Miner  Raymond. 

Exegetical  Theology.    Henry  Bannister. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.  F.  D.  Hemenway,  M.  S.  Terry, 
Charles  Horswell,  F.  C.  Eiselen. 

Elocution.    Robert  L.  Cumnock. 

Practical  Theology.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  Wm.  X.  Ninde,  Henry  B. 
Ridgaway,  Solon  C.  Bronson. 

New  Testament  Exegesis.  Henry  Bannister,  Charles  F.  Bradley, 
Doremus  A.  Hayes. 

Historical  Theology.    Charles  W.  Bennett,  Charles  J.  Little. 

Christian  Doctrine.    Milton  S.  Terry. 

Sacred  Rhetoric.    Charles  M.  Stuart. 

FACULTY. 

The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Little,  Ph.D.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  2016  Sheridan 
Road,   Professor  of   Historical  Theology  and  President. 

The  Rev.  Milton  S.  Terry,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1814  Hinman  Ave.,  Profes- 
sor of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religions. 

The  Rev.  Solon  C.  Bronson,  D.  D.,  720  Foster  St.,  Cornelia  Miller, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  and  Registrar. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D.,  276  Emerson  St.,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  Doremus  A.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  S.T.  D.,  LL.D.,  561  Willard 
PI.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  Librarian. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Eiselen,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  724  Emerson  St.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

Robert  L.  Cumnock,  A.  M.,  1804  Hinman  Ave.,  Professor  of  Elo- 
cution and   Oratory. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Rapp,  A.  B..  B.  D.,  573  E.  Sixt>'-first  St.,  Chicago. 


Frank  AUport,  M.  D. 

Professor  in  the  Medical  School,  and  member  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Lodilla  Ambrose,  Ph.M. 

Class  of  1887,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Assistant 
Librarian,  1888- 
Charles  Beach  Atwell,  Ph.M. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  College.    Long  time  Reg- 
istrar  of   the    same.      Editor    of   the  College 
"Alumni  Record." 
Malcolm  Heston  Baird,  A.  B. 

Class  of  1902,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
University  Track  Team. 
Elsie  Margaret  Baker,  A.  B. 

Secretary  of  Deutsche  Gesellschaft,  1904-5. 
Greene  Vardiman  Black,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  School  and  Professor  in  the  same. 
Ann  Estelle  Caraway,  Ph.B. 

Instructor  in  German  in  the  Academy.  Class  of  1898, 
College. 
Mary  Louise  Childs. 

Instructor   in    History,    Evanston    Township    High 
School. 
J.  Scott  Clark,  Litt.  D. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  College. 
Jessie  Uretta  Cox,  B.  S. 

Advanced  student  in  History  in  the  College. 
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Frank  Philip  Crandon,  A.  M. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Henry  Crew,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1 892-.    Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty on  Graduate  Study. 
Nathan  Smith  Davis,  Sr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Medical  School,  Professor  in 
the  same.     The  "Nestor"  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Chicago.    Deceased  June  16,  1904. 
Nathan  Smith  Davis,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  and  Professor  in  the 
same. 
Horace  Mann  Derby,  A.  B. 

Graduate  student  in  History,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  chapter  on  Dr.  Haven  has  had  the  advant- 
age of  criticism  by  several  of  this  president's 
Evanston  friends. 
Ezra  Durham. 

Late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary. 
Joseph  Dutton,  Ph.B. 

Class  of  1 90 1,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     "Earned 
his  way  through." 
William  Andrew  Dyche,  A.  M. 

Alumnus  of  the  College,  Class  of  1882.     Business 
Manager  of  the  University,  1903-. 
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Herbert  Franklin  Fisk,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Student  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middlctown,  Conn., 
during  Dr.  Cummings's  presidency  there;  prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1 8  73- 1 904,  and  professor  in  the  College, 
1 873-.  Warm  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Cum- 
mings. 
Daisy  Myrtle  Girton,  A.  B. 

Class  of  1905,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Secretary 
of  the  History  Club. 
Clara  Grant,  Ph.B. 

Class  of  1896,  College.    Formerly  member  of  Ossoli 
Society.    Instructor  in  English  in  the  Academy 
1 896-. 
Edwin  Almiron  Greenlaw,  Ph.D. 

Class  of  1897,  College.     Head  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  Academy.     Instructor  in  the 
same  1897-. 
Alexander  Samuel  Greenwood,  D.  D.  S. 

Alumnus  of  the  Dental  School,  Class  of  1904. 
Margaret  Sidney  Hall,  A.  B. 

Advanced  student  in  History,  College. 
Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.  D. 

Alumnus  of  the  College  ('87)  and  Medical  School 
('88).  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Junior 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 
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William  Amos  Hard,  A.  B. 

Class  of  1900,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Fellow  in 
History,  1900-01.  Head  resident  of  Northwest- 
em  University  Settlement,  1901-02. 
Thomas  Franklin  Holgate,  Ph.D. 

Acting  President  of  the  University.    Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.    Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics. 
Oliver  Harvey  Horton,  LL.D. 

First  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.   Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  1883-8. 
Wirt  E.  Humphrey,  Ph.M.,  LL.B. 

Class  of  1890,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Baseball 
enthusiast. 
James  Alton  James,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  College. 
Walter  Clinton  Jones,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Alumnus  of  the  College  and  Medical  School.    Some- 
time interne  in  Mercy  Hospital. 
Albert  Martin  Kales,  A.  B.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Law  School. 
Charles  Joseph  Little,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  Profes- 
sor of  Historical  Theology. 
William  Albert  Locy,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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John  Harper  Long,  M.  S.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratories,  Medical  School. 
Omera  Floyd  Long. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin.    Chairman  of  Athletic 
Board  of  Control. 
Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Mus.  D. 

Dean  of  the   Music  School  and  Professor  in  the 
same. 
Belle  Pearsons  Mappin. 

Long  time  resident  of  Evanston;   daughter  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  Pearsons ;  Secretary  of  Woman's  Edu- 
cational Aid  Association. 
Frank  McCluskey,  A.  B. 

Class  of  1899,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
Tug  of  War  team. 
Hayes  McKinney,  LL.B. 

Alumnus  of  the  Law  School. 
William  Etridge  McLennan,  A.  M. 

Class  of  1887,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
Life  Saving  Crew  while  in  College. 
Emily  Huntington  Miller,  A.  M. 

Long  time  resident  of  Evanston ;  trustee  of  Evanston 
College  for  Ladies;   Dean  of  Women,  1 89 1-8- 
1900. 
Humphreys  Henry  Clay  Miller,  A.  M. 

Second  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Attorney  for  the  University  in  recent  tax  cases. 


Class  of  1896,  College  or  jl^i^^. 

Manager  of  Musical  organizations,  1895-b. 
rank  Ellis  Morris,  B.  S. 

Class  of  1904,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
University  Track  Team. 
John  Benjamin  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  in  the  Medical  School  and  attending  Sur- 
geon, Mercy  Hospital. 
James  Frank  Oates,  Ph.B. 

Class  of  1893,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity. 
Oscar  Oldberg,  Pharm.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy;    Professor  and 
Director  of  the  Laboratories  in  the  same. 
George  Thomas  Palmer,  B.  S. 

Class  of  1905,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Advanced 
student  in  History.     Member  of  intercollegiate 
debate  team,  1902. 
George  Hathaway  Parkinson,  Ph.B. 

Class  of  1902,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
intercollegiate  debate  team,  1900. 
Amos  William  Patten,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1870,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Professor  c 
Biblical  Instruction. 
Paul  M.  Pearson. 

-^^  ^he  School  of  Oratory.     Professor 
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Mentor  Josias  Perdue,  B.  S. 

Class  of  1904,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  "Majored" 
in  Geology.  The  chapter  on  the  Museum  wa* 
written  in  consultation  with  Professor  U.  S, 
Grant,  professor  of  Geology  and  Curator  of 
the  Museum. 
Edwin  Ruthven  Perry,  A.  B.,  LL.B. 

Class  of  1900,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Member  of 
football  team. 
Frances  Christine  Rawlins,  A.  B. 

Class  of  1902,  College.    Instructor  in  Grand  Prairie 
Seminary. 
Frederick  Dwight  Raymond,  A.  M. 

Class  of  1872,  College.  Long  time  resident  of  Evans- 
ton. 
Eliza  H.  Root,  M.  D. 

Late  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Medical  School,  and 
Professor  in  the  same. 
John  E.  Russell. 

Secretary  of  the  French  Club,  1904-5.     The  article 
on  the  Club  was  written  in  consultation  with 
Professor  Baillot,  originator  of  the  Club. 
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